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A nation may gain where the merchant loses ; but, wherever the merchant 
gains, the nation gains equal and so much more as the maintenance and wages 
of the people emx)loyed and the duty on the goods amounts to. — From Money 
and Trade^ by John Law, Esq. (of Lauriston) : Edinburgh, 1705. 

Foreign trade may be a loss to a nation ; for, although the Tnerchant be a 
gainer by his trade, the public may suffer by it ; but so much as the manafa4:turer 
earns by his business, so much is also gained to the nation. — From The Interest 
of Scotland: Edinburgh, 1733. 

Foreign trade, by its imports, furnishes materials for new manufactures ; and, 
by its exports, it produces labour in particular commodities which could not be 
consumed at home. . . . The public is also a gainer, while a greater stock of 
labour is by this means stored up against any public exigency. . . . *Tis true, 
the English feel some disadvantages in foreign trade by the high price of labour, 
. . . but as foreign trade is not the most material circumstance, 'tis not to be 
put in competition with the happiness of so many millions. — From Political 
Discourses f by David Hume, Esq. Edinburgh, 1752. 



PREFACE. . 

The Notes that follow, although they have for their basis 
the recent declarations of the Board of Trade as to Bounties 
allowed by the French Government on sugar, make greater 
reference to the Bounty Scheme by which our good 
neighbours are seeking to play the same game aggressively 
on British shipping, and still more to the negotiations 
which are in progress for a new Commercial Treaty with 
France. They exhibit reasons which induced the writer, 
twenty-one years ago, to oppose the Treaty that is now in 
force, and objections which experience and reflection have 
only confirmed and deepened. A Liberal throughout life, 
he cannot admit that the question of free-trade, scepticism 
regarding which he expresses freely and justifies by 
abundant extracts, may be regarded as a tenet and test of 
Liberalism. It was not formerly, it should not be now, 
both for the sake of the nation, and in order to prevent 
begun or threatened estrangement of the masses of the 
people. Having been a long while retired from business 
and active political life, and living in the country with 
plenty of work to do, he has not easy access to sources of 
information that would enable him to render his appeal 
more conclusive and forcible. There are no doubt rich 
stores of information, if not more sadly demonstrative and 
clamant, at any rate more recent, and in scope more com- 
prehensive, than those from which, being mostly at hand, 
he has drawn. He wishes his self-imposed task were better 
discharged. It is undertaken because so few of the many 
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persons of weight who share his views show themselves able 
and ready to devote time to the vindication of deep con- 
victions on the subjects he calls attention to. He thanks 
Mr. Frederick Brittain for a valuable work on British 
Trade and Foreign Competition, and other correspondents 
whose assistance he values, and part of whose letters he 
has turned to account. 

The writer lately proposed to the President of the 
Financial Eeform Association that a series of letters in the 
interest of truth should be written and published, wherein a 
committee of that body would vindicate the principles of 
free-trade as at present understood and applied, and a 
respondent should state diflBculties or doubts in order to 
give an opportunity for these being removed, if this be 
possible, or their strength exhibited if the argumental force 
shall be found to lean in that direction. The friendly 
challenge was not accepted. Surely the question should at 
once be resolutely faced. There are many who would like 
to know the pros and cons. It never up to this time has 
been tackled and settled by facts and reasonings. A fond 
theory and fanatic engagements, whose inevitable eflfect is 
to favour foreigners more than the Queen's subjects, and 
to encourage and facilitate transference from the United 
Kingdom of industries that employ and maintain a 
teeming population, stand self-condemned. Patriots 
should strengthen the hands of the energetic Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the experienced Foreign Secretary 
in endeavours to recover that freedom which has for 
twenty years been compromised. 

Advantage is taken of the opportunity to circulate two 
papers read to the Association for Promoting Social Science. 
In them are suggested amendments of our intra-imperial 
RELATIONS and of the House of Lords — subjects of great 
and urgent importance. A number of extracts which, if 
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studied, will be found deserving of much attention, com- 
plete nostri farrago liheUi. 

The whole British nation desires to maintain and 
deepen the friendship which, for a thousand years, has 
existed between Scotland and France, and still more that 
^wrhich happily exists between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. We congratulate these neighbours and 
kinsfolk on their prosperity, attained under a commercial 
regime that diflfers from that which is commonly here 
regarded as hurtful. 

As to the latter, oneof the main reasons why we, the 
inhabitants of this the old country, ought to desire the 
recovery of commercial freedom is, that thereby we shall 
be in a better position to negotiate and establish equal 
eajoyment of the rights of dLnship .nd conjoint dis- 
charge of its duties throughout the empire, one of the 
best results of which grand achievement of patriotic states- 
manship may be the formation and exercise of such an 
understanding and relationship between the two Anglo- 
Saxon peoples as will stimulate and enable them, by 
Divine favour, to perform towards mankind those beneficent 
services which the near future appears likely to call for 
from both, and which so natural an alliance and brotherly 
world-wide unity of aim and action will render easy and 
fruitful 

Recent indifferent success or popularity of British 
political activity in Europe and Asia points our best 
hopes and affections to the continents of America, Africa, 
and Australia, as spheres for aspirations and operations, 
nobler, more legitimate, and more promising, which cannot 
but strengthen our influence and impart new impulses. 
The spirit of thoughtful and fond subjects whispers to 
our gracious and admirable Queen through her constitu- 

a2 
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tional advisers, — "And who knoweth whether Thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this?" The 
stones of the edifice are prepared ; the workmen are 
ready. How gladly would we hear the throne declare — 
" Now the Lord my God hath given me rest on every side, 
so that there is neither adversary nor evil occurrent : and, 
behold, I purpose to build." 

The best of resolutions and plans may be formed too 
late. The hour for construction may be postponed too 
long. Within the city this and that voluntary watchman 
sees — this and that wakeful mourner hears — in the dark- 
ness and stillness a muffled movement whose meaning is 
unmistakable and ominous. But the population is partly 
sunk in deep sleep, partly absorbed in frivolity and ill-timed 
mirth. Who will arouse the citizens to consciousness? 
The keepers give no call ; what alarms the few, they heed 
not. The leaders, Why their inaction ? 

Drrohork Castlk, 12M January 1881. 
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LETTER 

TO 

THE HOK A. EVELYN ASHLEY, 

SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF TRADE. 



I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your letter of December 4th, 
along with which I am favoured with copy of a letter or manifesto 
addressed to oflBcers of the Workmen's National Executive Com- 
mittee for the Abolition of the Foreign Sugar Bounties. That 
Committee will no doubt give due consideration to the reasons 
which you adduce against " the proposal to impose specific duties 
in this country, in order to countervail the bounties given in 
certain foreign countries on sugar or other articles." This par- 
ticular matter is no doubt difficult and troublesome to deal with, 
but it is also of very great importance, both in itself and in its 
accompaniments. But I cannot, any more than the Honourable 
Board does, limit jny anxious thoughts thereto. Our whole com- 
mercial policy is involved or is illustrated in it. Therefore, a few 
words first on the sugar question. 

If the Committee of Privy Council for Trade were composed of Defective 
a greater number of persons cognisant of the various commercial S^e Btoi?d. 
interests of our country — it is a general subject of just regret that 
such is not the case — the sugar industry could hardly have been 
spoken of as " only small," or the fixed capital engaged in it as 
"only about £2,000,000," and the workmen employed in it as 
" 4000 to 5000 only, of whom by far the largest proportion are 
unskilled labourers." Permit me respectfully to observe — 

First, The number of tons of raw sugar melted in the kingdom. Extent of 
even now, when scarcely a lump or loaf is made, is, in the mani- f^t^e"' 
festo itself, estimated at 700,000, equal to 1000 cargoes of 700 tons 
each, or about as much as the whole annual tonnage of Liverpool 
at the end of the French war, as shown in M*Culloch's Com- 
mercial Dictionary, the value of which as freightage is very great 
indeed. 
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compared The number of tons of vx>ol, about a third of which is home- 

wlth textile . -i . , . 

manufae- growu, that IS manufactured m this country, is a little above 
102,000 tons \ that of cotUm about 533,000 tons ; j^tJU, 182,000 tons; 
Aemp, about 53,000 tons. I have no sufficient data with regard to 
flax. The foreign flax worked up appears to be not much more 
than a tenth of the sugar (all foreign) worked up. We may 
assume, on the basis of the figures just presented, that the sugar- 
refining trade, which the Board so remarkably disparages, amounts 
in weight to more than two-thirds, perhaps to three-fourths, of 
the entire textile manufactures of the kingdom, includiug that of 
ropes. If we exclude hemp and jute, it about equals the rest It 
is about 700 times heavier than the whole manufacture of silk, 
which appears not to exceed much 1000 tons. 
Why silk Parenthetically, I ask here what is it that causes the nation to 

is esteemed, sct such storc ou this, in poiut of material magm'tude, very small 
silk trade ? It is the circumstance that it employs many hands, 
hands directed by intelligent heads to workmanship within the 
realm of the tasteful The great regard always shown towards 
this trade, therefore, and the emphasis put by the Board on skill 
as a qualification of the sort of labour which the kingdom should 
esteem, justify the suspicions that will further on be expressed, 
that in our treaty with the French we are in daily conflict with our 
own views, and are compromising our deeper and better convictions. 

Different There are two kinds of labour and employmeut which make 

ubour!^ a manufacture important : the labour of manufacture in production, 
in what are called '' works," and that of transport and handling, 
which is continually going on &om the port of shipment abroad to 
the manufactory at home, in the manufactory, and thereafter from 
the manufactory to the house of the consumer, who may be either 
within the United Kingdom or out of it. In regard to the sugar 
trade, the great bulk and weight of that commodity causes it to be 
of inmiense service (compared with textile manufactures, which are 
generally of light weight) on the voyage to this country, and at 
every stage of its passage from the quay up to the place of ultimate 
consumption* It employs much more shipping than, and probably 
requires as much rent to be paid as, and much more coal to be 
used than, the fibrous commodities, and of course sets in motion 
more porterage, cartage, railway truckage, etc. 

Taking all things into account, a doubt may fairly be enter- 
tained whether this latter kiad of occupation for the people is not 
nationally more desirable than the indoor work which the fibre 
manufactures give. There is more of it done by men, and in the 
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open air, and consequently it demands, and it gives, more bodily 
and perhaps also mental vigour and exercise. In this respect it 
resembles agriculture, on behalf of which, though the inappreciative 
Board would no doubt call its labour " unskilled," too much can 
hardly be said. 

Let us after this long digression return to the case of the 
sugar-refiners, and now — 

Second, As to their capital, which is made so extraordinarily Refiners' 
small by the Board. I suppose that in the town of Greenock alone, 
the cost of the works may have exceeded the amount you mention ; 
and — 

Third, If I am not mistaken, the number of men is altogether Number of 
understated, nor is it fair to say they are "mostly unskilled." If they ^^^' 
are, one cannot wonder that the trade has not been a thriving one. 

The Board adds that the men who might be thrown out of 
employment would, without difficulty, find employment in other 
business. I would be sorry to infer from this statement that the 
Board think lightly of the advantage to the nation of emplojrment vaiue of em- 
contrived or found within the empire, or are blind to the lamentable p^®^"^®^** 
fact that every year a vast number of our well-doing fellow-subjects, 
in order to find it, permanently alienise themselves on foreign soil, 
to their own regret and discomfort, and certainly to the great and 
deeply-to-be-regretted loss of the community and the State. 

I have not taken any part in the sugar agitation, though confi- 
dent that the parties engaged in sugar business — employers and 
employed — are doing their duty to the State by showing how they di- 
rectly, and others indirectly, suffer from French bounties. Through- Effect of 
out the Board's circular it is admitted that the original, and as it bounties. 
used to be the principal, article of their manufacture, loaf and lump 
sugar, is now little made in this country. In other words, by the 
competition which the refiners have encountered, they have to that 
great extent been driven from their trade. There is little reason 
to doubt that the bounties are the cause of this great individual, 
and still greater national loss, as to which I have more to say further 
on. The bounty policy plainly has succeeded in its object. It has 
transferred to the Continent what our forefathers regarded as one 
of our leading staph manufactures. 

It may be alleged, indeed, that the British refiners do not con- 
duct their business with the same perfection as their rivals there. 
I am disposed to think this is partly true; if so, it shows that unequal 
under or by means of protection, trades do thrive, notwithstanding retards need- 

ful iiT' 

mer 
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the bold assertion that protective measures necessarily fail of their 
end; — a rash or audacious statement which certainly, notwith- 
standing its acceptance by the Board, is not believed in protecting 
countries, and which I apprehend is contrary to patent facts, and 
irreconcileable with the universal experience that interests which 
are protected are unwilling to be deprived of what they find an 
advantage. 
^nTpetitow Another advantage of foreigners may be alleged, viz., that the 
J«««"Jj"y rival refineries abroad occupy better positions than the British. 
rh)r advdii- They are placed, it may be, where they can get water, inland car- 
riage, supervision, and labour, better than establishments which 
have grown up in the heart of big towns, at a distance from canals, 
and where they, cramped as to space, require also to pay dear for 
their fuel, water, transport, premises, etc. The average British 
refiner has to compete not merely with Continental refiners whose 
are average skill and average advantages, their establishmen.ts being 
newer and better than his, but with those of them who are above 
the average. In fact, we are throwing oflf unsympathetically the 
refineries which have in the past done so much good to the nation. 

I am aware that there are extreme men who will think lightly 
of the case I now present. There are cold and rigid theorists who 
will say — " So much the worse for the poor Briton. Buy in the 
Kdewrve' cheapest market, whatever the cost of individual sufifering at home, 
"iduroto'* whatever the abstraction of employment from the labour-market, 
troatnient. whatcvcr the dependence on foreigners it creates, however incon- 
sistent with Britain's traditional policy, however little the pecuniary 
advantage of buying foreign goods, or even though on the whole 
there be no such advantage at all" Such men speak as if they 
were judges on the bench, called to dispense equal terms, and to 
be jealous against any benefit which may advantage one party 
against the other, to neither of whom is any favour or consideration 
due, and as if the welfare of foreigners, who manifestly have warm 
friends in their own countries, were as much to be sought, and the 
loss of profit and employment to British subjects as little a matter 
for concern, as they would be provided all the world were one 
society or nation. 
LcBBon from We act uot so in common life. In all business transactions 
there is a turn of the beam expected by the buyer, and conceded to 
him. Neighbours are everywhere preferred to strangers. Members 
of the family are universally favoured beyond persons who are not 
kith and kin. The principle of giff-gaff is deep-rooted. Think, 
too, of commissions, devours, etc., for business or custom, bought 
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or influenced. Do not these show that there is in business a 
heriefit considered worth paying something for ? Is not the same 
witness borne by the innumerable costly advertisements that 
tradesmen and wholesale houses issue ? It may be alleged that 
these expenses lie chiefly within the domain of petty or fancy 
commerce. To whatever extent the allegation is true, it is appli- 
cable to, if we omit sugar, the greatest part of the articles which 
we draw from France. These are articles which leave a large 
margin for profit, and bear heavy expenses. 

I have, it will be observed, advanced beyond considering the The piea that 

' » »/ o precedents 

sugar trade. As to it and others, the great bugbear is confessed and ^^ wanting. 
put forward in the very forefront of the manifesto, thus : — " The 
imposition of a duty other than those of revenue would be an ex- 
ception to the practice which has prevailed in this country since 
the policy of free trade was adopted." I am not sure that this 
statement is literally and to the full correct. On the contrary, I 
remember that in order to counterbalance certain disadvantages 
under which they are manufactured, British spirits have a counter- spmta. 
vailing duty to protect them. Besides, there is in the statute-book 
power deliberately reserved to discriminate with regard to ships. Appendix, 
The utmost that can be said is, that what the Board alleges has 
been a matter of practice, but the nation has never compromised 
the principle that our tariff or duty system may or must be duly 
regardful of all interests, and the Government be left free to pre- 
vent or redress all wrongs. It is only now that much occasion can 
be said to have arisen for bringing practice into harmony with this 
principle. 

The Board virtually acknowledges that it is by expediency The pieasof 
our tariff should be adjusted, when it adds to the words just and satisfac- 
quoted : — " A policy on the heneJUs of which, especially to the 
working classes, it is unnecessary to dwell." Without " dwelling " 
the Board particularises as follows : — " During the last forty years 
there has been an unexampled advance in the prosperity of the 
country " (if read naturally, these words represent that the advance 
began long before free trade was in the ascendant). " Capital 
has accumulated [which it could hardly but do] ; pauperism 
has diminished, wages have increased, the hours of labour, in most 
employments, have diminished, the cost of almost every article of 
food and necessity has been lessened, and the general welfare of 
the masses has been promoted." A comparison of prices would 
probably show that " almost every article of food " has not " been rood mono- 

poly bad. 
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lessened'' Fanners rejoice that some of their produce has very 
much risen in price. No doubt Mrheat has been procurable on 
reasonably favourable terms, but for this we are indebted not to 
free trade in rMmufajdurez^ — ^that is the kind of trade we are con- 
sidering, — but free trade in food^ which is a distinction the Board 
and statesmen ought never to forget ; and yet generally they do so. 
What might have been to the point would be an allegation, if 
it could be proved true, that the benefits alleged have arisen from 
free trade in manufactures, and this it would be very difScult to 
establish. The "policy" spoken of in the preceding paragraph 
was chiefly directed to removing of obstacles in the way of supplies 
of food and raw material 
caaites of All authoritativc opinion ascribes the prosperity dilated on to 

^tastprot- . 

purity. other causes. I mention three without. any attempt to vindicate 
their claim : — 

First, The world, as a whole, has been growing in population 
and wealth, and luxury. It has been in a position to buy more 
old commodities and some new ones ; it has bought more, and in 
doing so, has given more and more active employment. 

Second, The gold discoveries gave a great stimulus to commerce 
and expenditure. 

Third, The same may be said of the introduction of rail way s^ 
and the establishment of new and quick modes of transport by sea. 

The truth appears to be that there is a confusion of post hoc 
and propter hoc. There has been simultaneousness rather than cause 
and effect. The rapid and striking growth and expansion of trade 
within protective countries is enough to dissipate the flattering 
and delusive conceptions I have been adverting to. Sir Eobert 
Sir R. Peel's PecFs policy, it will be remembered, probably the policy also of 
expectation, the Auti-Com-Law League, was to make this country a cheap one 
to live in, in the hope that it would be, in consequence of that, a 
cheap one to manufacture in, a country which would manufacture 
cheaper, and be able to supply foreign nations cheaper it had done. 

The Liverpool Mercury of December 9 confirms this ; it says, 
" untaxed food means cheaper labour." The efi'ect was the very 
opposite. 
Food and The cheapncss of food, occurring at a time when there was an 

increasing demand for labour, enabled artisans and others to subsist 
as they did before with less expense, and hereby to spend more on 
the same or new articles, and to acquire new tastes, and a new 
standard of living ; all which raised the rate of wages, as the Board 
tersely tells us. Enlarged wants gave an increase of employment, 
and, through that increase of employment, higher wages and greater 
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prosperity. I cannot for my part see that in any considerable 
degree free trade in manufactures, which I repeat is what we have 
to consider, caused the welfare of the masses. On the contrary, is 
it not axiomatic that the more manufactures made abroad are used 2^'^*^ 
in the British market, the less is the demand for labour to make *'"®*- 
them at home, — that is — ^the less employment will there be, and 
the lower the rate of wages ? The Appendix shows how wonder- 
fully other countries have thriven whose policy has been the reverse 
of ours ; for, indeed, no country but our own has " free-trade." All 
are rather going further away from it. 

But although all that prosperity were not only real, but could 
be proved to be caused by the policy to which it is attributed, I 
confidently, on the basis of experience and observation, declare 
that there is a dangerous confusion of thought, a delusive mixing ^^^l^^"^ 
up of what is temporary and transient with what is abiding and 
permanent. 

There is, I have long thought, nothing more likely to injuriously 
affect success in manufactures than exuberant prosperity. It does 
this in two ways : — 

First, industrials become self-confident, conceited, and careless, 
and the reverse of excellent and economical in work. 

Second, The magnitude of the margin is so great as to stimulate La^ge 
and enable foreigners, even in face of difficulties and disadvantages, 
to establish rival concerns, which the notorious profits too strongly 
tempt them to strive for a share of It is to these influences in no 
small degree that we ought to attribute the establishment in foreign 
countries of businesses and premises intended and, as we see gener- 
ally, able to oust ourselves. Once established, these rivals work on, 
and yearly with greater success. 

It is, however, only a commencement that we have yet seen. 
We cannot yet be said to be in many trades suffering from foreign 
competition. 

. The Appendix contains abundance of extracts that demon- 
strate how on all hands we are threatened 

Let us consider for a moment what has taken place in the 
past Cobden and Bright, and the Anti-Corn-Law League, and^^^^^^ 
their coadjutors, valiantly and victoriously strove against the 
great food monopoly which then was rampant. Landowners and 
fanners thought that abolition of monopoly should be " all round." 
If these did not say as much, the leaders of the League thought that 
they fairly might do so. They confounded the circumstances under 
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Two depart- which foods are produced with the circumstances under which 

ments of *■ -iit'ii* 

free-trade, articlcs of manufacture are produced. In particular, there is a 
limited area on which cereals and grass can be grown. There is no 
such limitation of area for the multiplication and enlargement of 
manufactories. Every restriction of supply of foods from abroad, 
therefore, did of necessity raise prices within the British islands, 
while keeping them low outside ; but restriction of the same kind 
with regard to manufactures had that effect in a very small degree, 
if any at all. The latter restriction was really a powerful and a 
suflBcient stimulus to encourage and insure the erection of new or 
enlarged works within the kingdom, just as demand increased, and 
this too, without depressing prices outside, as restriction in foods 
did, and therefore without lessening that foreign demand on which 
we at that time could rely. 



Britidn's 
BOi>erior 
position 



abdicated. 



The question of free trade in manufactures has never yet been 
argued out. 

There was all the difference in our position from that of 
foreign nations : we were established in business, we had the run 
of it, we had most of the then methods and channels of distribution 
and agency all working in our favour. Other nations had not 
these, but had to form them. For twenty or thirty years they 
have been doing so, and have now attained, along.with proficiency 
and skill, such magnitude and such economy of operations in 
several trades that they are able to compete with us not merely at 
their own doors, but in the open field of the world, and even to 
outdo us within the United Kingdom. 

This advance towards us, or stepping out beyond us, has been 
progressing at an accelerated pace, favoured by some helps; to 
which brief reference may now be made. 

The secret of success in modem manufactures lies largely in 
the scale or extent on which business is done. It has been 
ascertained and established by experience that largeness of scale 
conduces at once to superiority and to cheapness of production. 
Therefore, to have had the whole world, including that pre- 
eminently remunerative part, the United Kingdom and its colonies, 
within the area to be supplied is a very substantial advantage. 

This gain the British people relinquished and confer volun- 
tarily and unnecessarily on rivals. They left no advantage to 
themselves of any considerable amount beyond those of posses- 
sion of the ground, but rather, on the whole, considerable 
disadvantage. They acted, if not proudly, very liberally in the 
matter. They were, indeed, so very desirous of bringing about 
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international free trade that they, and this by the agency of Mr. 
Cobden, chivalrously and almost quixotically, agreed to give an 
extraordinary practical proof of confidence in the free trade theory 
and its truth self-evidencing. They subjected themselves by treaty 
to terms which, but for the motive and circumstances, could only 
te regarded as ignominious ; for in a matter of stipulation and 
obligation to accept the worst of a bargain is commonly held to 
imply secondariness in power or claims, or in cleverness. 

Any one who will take the trouble to examine the discussions French 
which took place when the renowned treaty with France was on 
the twpis will find that the propagandist spirit was dominant at 
the time This same is avowed now by the President of the 
Board, who speaks of this country as the apostle of free-trade (rather 
the martyr), 

I remember well the discussions in the Liverpool Chamber of discussed in 

^ Liverpool 

Commerce. These may be taken as fairly representative of what chamber of 

•^ »/ X- Commerce. 

the Government wished the nation to think and feel, and what the 
nation did actually think and feel. 

A resolution was moved in that important commercial body, 
which, though not very strongly, approved of the treaty and the 
sweeping away of import duties which it bound us to, but it 
finished with a strong expression of regret that in the treaty due 
regard had not been had to its influence on the shipping interest, 
which it seriously compromised. The mover (who, it may be 
mentioned, was not a merchant) laid great stress on the converting 
effect which the tasting of free-trade blood, administered in a very 
peculiar way, would exert. The following extracts prove this 
point : — 

"British manufactures, hitherto very generally prohibited from 
entering France altogether, are now to be admitted on duties not ex- 
ceeding 30 per cent, on their value." [To any one acquainted, e.^., 
with the sugar-trade, it is as amusing as it is sorrowful to behold, 
among the articles looked forward to as admissible under a 30 per 
cent, protection, loaf-sugar, where a margin of a tenth part of that 
would be quite sufficient protection.] . . . "We shall have broken 
through the first defences of the French protective system ; and that 
done, when we shall carry the fortress is a mere question of time. . . . 
When the French people learn what it is that the barrier of 30 per France was 
cent, is keeping out, it will not be long before they will hanker for soon toadopt 
Free-Trade, nor much longer before they will be ardent Free-Traders, '^e-trade. 
. . . Hence it is that I am disposed to regard this treaty, should it 
continue in operation only a few years, as the sure forerunner of the 
downfall of the protective system in France. ... I do not hesitate to 
affirm that, in assenting to this Treaty, notwithstanding the defects 
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apparent on % saperficial examination of it, yoa will be lending the 
inflaence of the Chamber to the most direct and effective blow yet 
aimed at the Protective syBtem, not in France only, but throughout 
the Continent of Europe. A great deal has already been said against 
the Treaty, and much of it with apparent justice. It is open to dis- 
cussion, and it ought to be discussed with the utmost fineedom/' . . . 

He moved : — 

OHfdfMi *' That this Chamber, regarding the pending Treaty of Commerce 

niotion. ^^j^ j^ ^ commercial point of view, seeing in it an advance towards 
Fre&-Trade between the two countries, and not desiring to offer any 
opinion upon the political considerations which impede a more rapid 
advance in the same direction, approves of the measure generally ; but 
cannot withhold an expression of regret that, for the benefit of both 
countries, the shipping of both is not to be placed upon the same 
footing." 

The seconder of the motion was Sir William, then Mr., Brown, 
a name honourably perpetuated in the " Brown library " of liver- 
pool, and remembered as the representative of South Lancashira 
He said he 

''regretted that the ships of both nations were not to be placed 
on the same footing. . . . With respect to the duty of 30 per cent, on 
different articles, he believed that even the partial reductions thus effected 
would be of considerable value. . . . We should do all we could to 
encourage the French people to pursue the Free-Trade course; the 
Treaty was not all they could wish — ^it was an instalment ; we should 
not refuse to receive it, however small that instalment may be. He 
hoped the town would press strongly their opinions as to the desirabil- 
ity of efifecting an opening between France and this country — desirable, 
not only in a commercial, but in a political, point of vie^, tJie latter one 
PoiitioAi being equals if not of greater importance than the former, A war between 
o^joot. France and this country would indeed be a great calamity to both 
nations ; and if any comparatively trifling sacrifice on our part could 
strengthen our amicable relations with our neighbours, and more 
thoroughly aid and secure the blessings of peace, it was desirable to 
make such a sacrifice." 

Shipping in- A later speaker, Mr. Clint, said he thought that a very grave 
promued!'^' omlssiou had been made in the treaty with respect to the shipping 
interest^ and that a serious responsibility would rest upon the 
Qovemment, if it had sanctioned such an omission. I took part 
in the discussion, and read the following extract from a Glasgow 
Liberal newspaper : — 

A GiMgow " Heartily approving of Free-Trade, as most of the economists of 

demnluon! Great Britain now do, some, at least, will be inclined to question 

whether in this new treaty with France the country has made even a 

toleirable bargain. To call the measure a measure of free-trade is 
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merely an abuse of terms, and when we come to examine the precise 
items, we are unwillingly constrained to conclude that we have far the 
inrorst of the bargain. The precise nature of the measure seems to be ^®p^*^ 
this : We are to give to France those articles and commodities that will 
render France richer, we are to receive from France those articles and 
commodities that will render Britain poorer. This is a commercial 
treaty with a vengeance. Everything we give to France will make 
France stronger, both commercially and for warlike purposes ; every- 
thing France will give to us will be only articles of consumption for 
the classes who are better off than their neighbours. Such a treaty is 
only a delusion, as it stands. It is for the rich in both ways, and not 
for the masse& To call this free-trade is to make a joke of the term. 
Louis Napoleon has fairly outwitted Mr. Cobden, if this be Mr. 
Cobden's doing." 

A Liverpool correspondent reported — 

" Those members of the Chamber connected with the shipping Liverpool 
interests spoke warmly in disapprobation of those portions of the ™'but 
treaty which relate to the differential duties on French shipping, <i^aiifled. 
several declaring that they could not give even a general approval to a 
treaty which left the shipping grievance untouched. 

" At the adjourned meeting the ' discussion resulted in a memorial 
which gave a modified general approval of both the budget and the 
treaty, while at the same time expressing dissent from many of the 
propositions contained in each, particularly disapproving of that pro- 
vision of the treaty which did not arrange for a complete reciprocity 
for British shipping in French ports of those advantages so long since 
granted to French shipping in British ports." 

There were two concurrent circumstances that influenced the 
Government. On the one hand Mr. Gladstone was disposed to Mr. oiad- 
make a sweeping clearance of customs' duties, and he was glad 
that at the same time there presented itself an opportunity of, as 
he thought, obtaining from the French some great advantage. No 
doubt he did obtain admission into France of some British goods. 
The error, for such at least not a few think it, was that what he 
conceded was too much in quantity and value, and that in several 
directions, as well as promised them for a dangerously long period. 
I for one doubt whether Mr. Cobden himself, if he were living to- Mr. cobden. 
day, would not be among the first to pronounce against another 
such treaty. The extracts just given show conclusively that it was 
with no inconsiderable amount of hesitation on account of very 
obvious points of unacceptability, that the treaty, when its terms 
became known, was confirmed. Its supporters confidently alleged 
that before the ten years would expire the French would have be- 
come converts to the principle of non-protection. Even this, as it 
has proved altogether fallacious, expectation might not have been 
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sufficient to reconcile the people and the Government to what was 
done or intended. There lay under the surface, but cropping out 
very distinctly here, there, and all about, an uneasy feeling with 
regard to the state of the political relations between the two coun- 
tries, and a desire, as Sir William Brown put it, to " make a sacri- 
fice " in order to ameliorate these relations. 

So lately as the year 1870 the Cobden Club, under the motto of 
"Free-trade, peace, goodwill among nations," published Speeches 
on QuestioTis of Pvhlic Policy ^ hy Richard Cobden, M,P., edited by 
John Bright and Jos. E. Thorold Rogers, I turn to these volumes, 
hoping to find some speech regarding the French Treaty. The 
nearest approach to that is to be found in a speech delivered at 
Bochdale to his constituents, on June 26th, 1861, " after the French 
commercial treaty had been negotiated." From it the following 
are extracts : — 

'^ I have been endeavouring to make such arrangements as shall lead 
two great countries ... to enter upon new relations. I have been 
seeking to form arrangements by which these two countries shall 
be united together in mutual bonds of dependence [a strange aim I] 
and, 1 hope, of future peace. . . . What I confess, as an Englishman, 
I have been led in this important duty most to consider is, how 
this matter has benefited you, not by what it will allow you to export, 
but by what it will allow you to import, [If this means to import in 
substitution for articles of the kind already being made within the 
United Kingdom, it involves a lessening of demand for labour at home. 
If it means increased use of French wines and spirits, I refer to what 
I say elsewhere on that subject.] . . . My aim and hope have been to 
promote such a change as shall lead to a better moral and political tone 
between the two nations. . . . Your worthy mayor has alluded to the 
immense preparations now making by the governments of these two 
countries for warlike operations. These preparations, as far as the 
navies of the two countries are concerned, are undoubtedly — nay, avow- 
edly — ^with the view to mutual attack or defence from these two countries 
alone. • . . I ask you . . . is there no presumptive evidence calculated 
to make you pause before you believe . . . when you find that govern- 
ment engaged in this most difficult task, the subversion of their commer- 
cial system [a very slight subversion indeed,] by throwing open the mar- 
kets of that country to the manufactures of England [open to not very 
much more than the extent to which a field can be said to be open when 
you can look over the wall as you pass along without gaining admittance] 
. . . before you believe . . . that it is the design of the French 
Emperor to come and invade your shores . . . ? Looking at him as an 
intelligent man, what must we say of his conduct in proposing at the 
same time to adopt a policy which would knit the two countries in the 
bonds of commercial dependence ? I should have suspected some sinister 
design on the part of the French Government, and should have con- 
sidered myself a traitor to my country, if I had allowed the government 
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of that country to have made use of me to mislead or hoodvirink Eng- 
land by leading me to suppose that my instrumentality was being used 
iTor the promotion of commercial intercourse, when I had grounds to 
"believe they were entering upon a policy of war." War. 

Allusion will be made further on to strength /or war purposes which 
shipping bounties are now proposed in order to secure. May I 
here interject an expression of regret that the reciprocal depend- 
ence sought should not rather have been between the mother 
country and the colonies ! 

Some light on the quotations just given is thrown by a more 
recent publication of the club, Cobden and Modern Political 
Opinion, by Professor Eogers, M.P. I find on page 324 thereof: — 

^ He even thought Lord Palmerston to be as mischievous a man Professor 
as Napoleon. . . . The** formal development of such international Sents? ^^' 
relations as Cobden contemplated in the diplomatic negotiations which 
are identified with his later activity, is part of that high political 
ediication in mutual duties and mutual benefits, which must be in time 
to come the process of modem civilisation. The true indent of 
political philosophy ... is a stranger to that enthusiasm which some 
men call loycUty, . . . An economist may accept the title of a missionary. " Loyalty." 
. . . They who know Cobden can confirm my statement, that in the ary.'^"°" 
ultimate victory of his principles, of which, indeed, he never doubted, 
the smallest consequence which he foresaw was the distribution of 
the benefits which nature accords through the machinery of free 
trade. ... It is possible that the avowal of these purposes would have 
led to the charge that the work which Cobden undertook was visionary 
and Utopian. . . . For the majority of men it was expedient to show 
that the interests of trade would be furthered by a relaxation of those objection- 
restrictions which had formerly prevailed, and that the form of a com- ui wew!^* 
mercial treaty was a guarantee against the reversal of a policy which 
had been once adopted. [I don't like these words. Surely a Liberal 
Government of to-day will not act on such an intent ?]...! am ready 
enough to admit that a commercial treaty is not the highest manifesta- 
tion of economic intelligence ; but it may be the best under the cir- 
cumstances. Men must walk before they can run ; they must be taught 
their alphabet, and con words of one syllable before they can read an 
ordinary sentence with fluency. ... It is still a good, if we can Apologies, 
induce them to travel a little way on the same road with ourselves ; the 
education of nations is something. . . . What should we say of a man 
who declined to teach a child anything whatever, on the ground that 
he saw no prospect of carrying his pupil through all the arts and 
sciences. . . . Cobden's treaty was an arrangement by which a true 
reciprocity of free trade was made a question of time." 

An interesting account of the Treaty, contained in the Memoirs 
of the Prince Consort, begins our Appendix. 
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The following extract is significant as showing how much 
France, a dozen of years after the treaty was negotiated, wished 
to have greater freedom than that treaty allows her : — 

'* Upon all those points some remedy most he applied for a state 
of things which was becoming worse from day to day, and particularly 
with respect to the mercantile marine, which the foreign warehouses 
were causing to disappear. . . . We propose, while leaving to foreign 
trade all the freedom compatible with the public welfiure, to insure to 
our manufacturers, to those who, during three-quarters of a century, 
have made the fortune of France [a much kindlier spirit this than the 
British Grovemment ventures to express, or, I fear, feels], the protec- 
tion of adequate tariffs, in order that they might not perish under the 
unlimited competition of foreigners, — sufficient stimulants to prevent 
them from falling into a state of indolent security, but not sufficient 
to reduce them to the position of abandoning production. . . . With 
this view, although we had a strong preference for the abrogation of 
the treaties by which we are bound, because we, above all, aim at the 
recovery of the freedom of our commercial policy [the United Kingdom 
has more to recover, the freedom of finance], we thought it would be 
more prudent to propose to England to agree with us to a simple 
modification of the existing treaties, a modification which we deemed 
indispensable under the empire. Thus, while allowing to continue all 
the tariffs affecting iron, cooZ, chemical products, glass, porcelain, 
woollens, salt and fresh fish, ... we should prefer, we said to the 
English Government, the denunciation of the treaty, because, like you, 
we desire to recover the liberty of owr commercial relations; but, in a 
spirit of friendship and cordial relations, we consent to remain bound 
by stipulations which are very inconvenient for us, upon condition that 
those which are so hurtful as to threaten the existence of our principal 
manufactures are relaxed." 

Twice, or oftener, in the course of the same speech, the great 
French minister used strongly the words "recover our freedom" 
Here, then, is a lesson for us. 

An interesting report was made in 1872 to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Hugh Mason, then its President, 
and Mr. Slagg, Director (both gentlemen are members of the 
present Parliament). It said that they had waited on Mr. 
Kennedy, the Commissioner appointed by our Government to 
negotiate a new French Treaty, and the head of the commercial 
department of the Foreign Office, who informed them — 

'' that it was not within the scope of his functions to discuss with 
us questions of general policy or of principle. His duty was simply to 
listen to any objections we might have to make as to the method and 
degree in which the new compensatory duties were to be applied by 
the French authorities to cotton, yarns, and goods. . . . We succeeded 
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in convincing him that . . . the new duties far exceeded the amounts Mason and 
justified by the taxes on raw materials, and that an attempt was made refSrt 
&t every stage of the tariff to tax the industry of this country, especi- 
ally so in cases where it might possibly come into competition with 
tliat of France. . . . We obtained an inteview with Earl Granville. 
. . . The Government seems to have considered that the anticipations 
of Mr. Cobden, that his treaty (apart from trade questions) wbuld tend 
to draw closer the ties of mutual interest and good feeling between the 
two countries, had been so far realised as to render the abrupt termi- 
nation of such relations undesirable. . . . The conditions of the new 
treaty may be generally summarised thus : — ^The tariff of the treaty of Negotiations 
1860 to remain in force, with the addition of compensatory duties 
equivalent to the taxes paid on raw materials by the French producers ; 
England to be replaced in the position assured to her for her naviga- 
tion by the law of the 1 9th April 1866, now repealed in France. 
Complete freedom regained by England in respect to her own duties 
on wine, coo/, and all other imports and exports. . . . We regretted 
that it was then too late usefully to urge our unshaken belief that the 
principles of treaties of commerce, justified by Mr. Cobden in 1860, 
was inadmissible in 1862. . . . We derive but scanty consolation treaty of 
from the fact that while abetting the commercial slavery of France, denounced. 
England has taken pains to regain complete liberty for herself. We 
rely on the conviction that this chamber will support us in the view, 
that no temporary advantage, however apparently expedient^ can 
justify departure from weU-ascertained principles." 

The Manchester Eosaminer aeAd — 

"It is regarded as highly probable that the aspirations of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce will, after all, be fulfilled to the 
extent possibly of the defeat of the treaty under discussion, and, it 
may be, by the establishment of commercial relations with France on 
a broader or more satisfactory basis." 

A letter, honoured with conspicuous type, in the Times of 16th 
October 1872, concluded thus — 

"To the denunciation England has only to make her bow and 
gracefully retire. Sure may we feel that if the individuals composing Disfavour in 
the four classes to which I have adverted could be polled and repre- ^"^^ 
sented, so as to convey their own wishes to the Government, they 
would say, by a large preponderance of voices, ' Leave us alone.' " 

A fortiori, much more should the united kingdom, whose free- 
dom of action was so much more extensively compromised, desire 
for herself freedom. Lord Salisbury spoke plainly on this subject. 

Lord Salisbury, in addressing the Manchester Chamber, 
October 20, 1879, said — 

" I cannot help thinking the time will come when the farmers of ^^ ^*^" 
America will prefer cheap cotton to dear, and cheap iron to dear. 
When that time comes none of those obstacles to which I have referred 
will prevent the United States from entering on a sound policy of 
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fiscal and commercial legislation ; but with respect to other coantries 
of the world we have no such immediate hope. Now, in the address 
which has been placed befcnre me, we are recommended to try and 
foster the interests of commerce by the conclusion of treaties which 
shall remove the fiscal obstacles which are now arresting the flow of 
commerce. Undoubtedly it is our duty to do so, and undoubtedly 
we shall make the utmost efforts we can wherever we have the 
materials in our hands \ but we are in the position, the well-known 
position, of being asked to make bricks without straw. We have to 
open the doors to the access of trade when the keys have unfortunately 
been thrown away by the mistakes of our predecessors. I am not 
here speaking party politics, and by our predecessors I refer to a 
generation ago. Now the doctrine of free-trade, which has obtained 
such a complete victory in this country, has passed through two 
phases, and there have been two versions of it. There has been the 
theoretical version sanctioned by Sir Robert Peel, and the more prac- 
tical version sanctioned by Mr. Gladstone. In the days of Sir Robert 
Peel it seems to have been generally believed that free -trade was so 
evidently true that no sooner should it have been proclaimed by this 
country than all other nations would hasten to adopt it. But the 
experience of some fifteen years has shown that that was entirely 
groundless; but, under the influence of the belief, treaties of com- 
merce were looked upon as a species of economical heresy, and vast 
numbers of duties were repealed which might have been repealed, 
conditional that reciprocal repeals were made in other countries. Of 
course, steps of that kind once taken can never be retraced ; but the 
result of the materials which are in our hands for the conclusion of 
treaties of commerce are very meagre." 



I now give extracts from Free-Trade and Protection, by the 
Eight Hon. Professor Fawcett, M.P., Postmaster-General : — 

inconveni- " Great as are the advantaged which result from such a Treaty, 

knowiedged they are accompanied by at least one important disadvantage. When 
certain fiscal arrangements are entered into between two countries 
which are to remain in operation during a fixed number of years, it is 
evident that throughout the continuance of this period, the freedom of 
each country to introduce changes in its tariff is somewhat [!] curtailed. 
Thus by the Anglo-French Treaty it was stipulated that only certain 
^y Pr^essor defined duties should be levied upon French wines imported into 
England. Some event might have occurred, such, for instance, as a 
prolonged and costly war, which might have made it necessary for 
England to have raised additional revenue by indirect taxation. If 
this had been the case, the Treaty stipulations into which she had 
entered would have virtually prevented her obtaining any portion of 
this additional revenue by increased taxation on alcoholic drinks. . . . 
" Without expressing a positive opinion as to the justice of these 
complaints, belief in them is so general in Spain, that the Government 
of that country was induced last year so to frame its budget as to 
place English commerce at a special disadvantage. Such an occurrence 
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shows how important it is that a country which desires, in accordance 
with the principles of free-trade, to place the goods of all other 
countries on an equality in its own markets, should not, in order to 
facilitate the negotiations of a commercial Treaty with any particular 
country, admit its goods on exceptionally favourable terms/' 

Mr. Bright writes as follows to Mr. Abraham, the miners' re- 
presentative in the Ehondda Valley, disconsolately enough : — 

"We can only keep our own tariff as free as we can, and live in ^*^^?, 
the hope that foreign nations will in time find it their interest to not very 
reduce their tariff. I fear one nation can do little for another in ^^ 
matters of this kind. The military system and exaction of European 
Governments demand high taxes to sustain them, and high taxation 
is most easily raised by customs duties, and by the customs duties pro- Mr. Bright 
tection is offered to and conferred upon manufacturers, who are there- uJjted^ 
fore rendered more patient under high taxation. In America the high states. 
tariff comes from the great civil war. When this debt is greatly 
reduced, and their taxation becomes much less, they will make the 
tariff more moderate, and will by degrees approach free-trade." 

In the Appendix will be found incidental references ad navseum 
to the discomforts and disabilities into which we in 1860 noosed 
our statesmen with our eyes open. 

This may not be an improper place to advert to an apology too 
often heard in defence of the " even beam " treatment, which became The "even 
inevitable when the great run of import duties was abolished ; that m?^. *^^*' 
the freight payable from France is itself a protection. The name is a 
misnomer, — call it a defence if you will, but to what does it amount ? 
To very little, and that little got but partially. If the supplying of 
Newcastle or Hull, for instance, is to be from either Havre or 
Nantes, the Frenchman can effect it cheaper, as the whole transport 
in his case is by sea. But what of the manufactures of Ireland, 
say of sugar from Dublin, or linen from Belfast ? 

I pause to say a few words in illustration of this point, which Freight from 
is radical in respect to the place of the principle of protection. prJte^ti^n!''* 
Let us in imagination draw a line that will bisect Great Britain 
from north to south, and what appears is this, that for supplying 
bulky articles of manufacture to the east coast ports, including 
London, with a population greater than Scotland ! many ports 
and places on the Continent are considerably better situated than 
our own ports on the west coast, and the great majority of our 
inland towns and, be it observed, the whole of Ireland. Sugar 
refined in Liverpool and Greenock and Dublin cannot be delivered 
in London as cheaply as what is refined at Amsterdam or Antwerp, 
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or Havre or Nantes. A like statement might be made as to the 
linens of Belfast. It is evident therefore that under what we call 
free-trade, beyond the most regrettable result it has of putting to 
a disadvantage establishments already in operation and our fellow- 
subjects who own them, there is less inducement ofiFered to 
establish new manufactures, and (taking a diflferent sort of employ) 
to rear poultry for eggs or the market, on the greater part of 
British soil than on no small area of the Continent ! The system, 
in virtue of the very equality which it affects, produces inequality 
between one portion and another of our own United Kingdom, 
and at the same time is a benefit conferred in an exceptional manner 
on foreigners, whom it favours by promising them a position on 
the first line. 

The truth is that in this matter of national policy, individual 
and class interests have, reversing our good old ways, been by the 
present generation much more considered and promoted than those 
of the nation — of the people as a whole. These interests do not 
run parallel, nor are they identical. All we can say, as an exposi- 
tion of true principle, is that the good of the whole is to be pre- 
ferred to that of its component parts, and that, in consulting that 
end, the parts will for the most part receive the maximum of 
individual and class good. Sciolists of the day would back any 
stave of a cask in its individualism, whereas our grandfathers 
would have addressed it thus : No, as long as you were a stave 
in the woodman's pile, or on the quays of a foreign country, 
you were entitled to all the freedom, as you bore all the disadvan- 
tage, of isolation ; but you cannot both keep your place in our 
firmly bound cask, deriving strength and value from that, and your 
principal raison d!itre, and, at same time, assert a claim such as 
you incompatibly and self-regardfully raise. We are apt to forget 
that in peace as in war there must be such solidarity as is meant 
in mutual support and a common endurance of burdens or priva- 
tions. We must bear the constraint of being hooped. 

A new practice has been sanctioned, if not formally inaugu- 
rated, wherein, on the one hand, the utmost conceivable liberty 
has been given individually to combine for their particular supposed 
interests, to the extent indeed of instituting powerful imperia in 
imperio ; and on the other, the involved and implied bonds or 
obligations or duties which we owe to the State, that is, to one 
another as a whole, have been weakened, and seldom even asserted 
boldly. It is the wisdom of rulers, and the strength of a nation, 
to make a righteous adjustment or compromise between these two 
tendencies. 
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To return from our digression : 1 ask, Is it not a decided France. 
superiority the Frenchman enjoys ? And who is the Frenchman ? 
A good neighbour, who is our rival, yet who pays not merely no 
duty to our custom-houses, but no income-tax in his own country, 
and contributes nothing whatever to British taxation, national or 
local. Of course too he does not benefit us in the indirect ways, 
Avhich are still better, for he does not employ dwellers in Britain 
or Ireland as his workpeople, nor does he spend his earnings 
among us or invest them in new industries within the empire, 
while he supplants those persons who are doing all that. 

These are circumstances which the Board's manifesto iornores. It ^^^ Board's 

° patronage 

harps upon the interest of consumers. The word occurs six times, of'con- 

^ *^ ' sumers. ' 

that of manufacturers and producers and workers very seldom (I 
have quoted the only instance) : that of the Nation or State not at 
all. Now who is this consumer who is justly so much made of? 
Not the foreigner, but every man, woman, and child who lives 
within the kingdom. Whence derive they the incomes and wages 
that enable them to buy in order to consume ? With few excep- 
tions, from labour or employment. Whence this employment? 
Chiefly from production, not abroad, but within the empire. To wage-eam- 
import goods, manufactured abroad, of sorts that can as well be important 
made here, is, I repeat, to displace goods that are or would be diture. 
manufactured by or among ourselves — to reduce the ability to 
consume and the number of consumers. In an extraordinary manner 
the expenditure of the people is magnified to the neglect of their 
receipts that enable them to expend. 

With philosophic coolness the Board writes of the men 
employed in sugar-houses : — " The largest proportion are un- sugar-house 
skilled labourers, and may therefore, without difiSculty, find 
employment in other business." Skilled or unskilled, employ- 
ment is not so easily got. Why (even though it were) force 
labourers to leave the work for which they have been trained and 
the localities where they feel at home or the country of their 
birth? Why deprive their neighbours of so many good ''customers"? 
Our theorists pretend that, leaving things to the natural course 
men will betake themselves to the work that is best fitted for 
them, and where they will contribute most to social wealth (they 
do not add, live most comfortably). They hide the undeniable and 
sad fact that in order to obtain it, since work does not corns to them, 
and is in truth by our policy sent away from our shores, they must 
go to the work, — to Eoubaix, or Lille, or other places, where a foreign Expatria- 
language is spoken and Protestant congregations, if they exist, do 
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not conduct their services in their tongue. They, in large and in- 
creasing numbers, emigrate in preference across the Atlantic ; most 
of them there become foreigners and no longer contributors to our 
taxes, or available as recruits and volunteers, nor to any large 
extent customers of our shops and contributors to this nation's 
wealth. Every able-bodied man we lose is a gift to another 
country of = £500, measuring by a pure money standard. 
fr<!m France. There is little emigi-ation from France. We are told that it 
is because the Frenchman does not like to leave his native land. 
This is honourable to him, and an advantage to France. But is 
not there another cause ? The French by means of protection 
keep and find, and we by our treaty enable them to find, for him 
increasing work to do at home. 

SSe^mest- Marvcllous is the contrast between the anxiety practically 

fore'i^Go- manifested in other countries not in any degree or way, however 

vcrnraentB. gjj^^ll, to diminish the people's employment. Most particularly is 

this the case on the other side of the Atlantic, where, if anywhere, 

handicraft employment need not be sighed for. 

A great, if not the principal, difficulty to be overcome in the 
negotiations between the United Kingdom and the United States 
with regard to copyright lies in the determination of the Govern- 
ment of the latter to back the demand of States' book-manufac- 
turers that, even if copyright be conceded, free importation of 
hooks shall not be permitted but, on the contrary, the operations of 
printing and binding must be done there. Even now some of 
our books are printed on the Continent and in the United States. 
Threatened If the dcmauds of the United States booksellers are conceded, 1 
ing trai?"^ anticipate that we shall see a very large part of our publishing 
business, and the employments that it occasions, carried to the 
other side of the Atlantic, and not merely magazines (as is rapidly 
becoming the case), but the most important and popular hooks, so 
far as concerns commerce and manufacturing, brought thence; 
and so with many, many other things. 
We have tin- ^^^ truth is, WO havc had for a number of years such an 
eSiro?^ent ®^^®^^ ^^ manufacturing employment (with the help of a shoitened 
p«op?e* number of hours of labour, and general prosperity), that we have 
not set upon it its due value — notwithstanding the unpleasant 
sight continually meeting our eyes of poor-houses like palaces, 
and, what is worse, of emigration, which latter relief has been 
more or less called for by our not having employment enough. 
We are apt to forget that in a thriving country population is 
continually on the increase by births, and it is continually attract- 
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ing population, and therefore additional employment is continually 
wanted. The United States have enormous unoccupied lands Example of 
immediately contiguous to those that are occupied, to which, if siatm. 
there were deficiency of employment, surplus population would 
naturally betake itself: yet they foster industries sedulously. 
The United Kingdom is not so happily circumstanced ; its colonies 
are remote ; the lands there are not under the control of the central 
government, and yet we confessedly, but, I think, very mistakenly, 
make light of the advantage of being able by better statesmanship 
to retain and enlarge the amount of employment within the king- 
dom and empire. To us it is a matter of necessity, to the States a 
matter of policy, a piece of shrewdness for which they deserve 
credit; for, indisputably, the wealth and strength of a country, 
provided all can be employed in it as contributors thereto, is pro- 
portionate to its loyal and well-doing population, and never was 
there a time when this required more to be attended to. 

There is a point of view which we are too apt to forget, that 
since tastes, talents, ages, and idiosyncrasies mental and bodily, 
dififer, it is desirable to have in every district a variety of kinds of 
employment. Too little attention has in time past been paid to 
this circumstance. 

Another error, and a great one, of our statesmanship has been ^^^^ ^^^^_ 
to undervalue buyers or customers. In all trades and professions J^^^^ 
it is not the providers, but the persons to be provided for, that are 
sought out and courted, and valued. It is in strict conformity 
with what happens with regard to individuals that a nation of 
customers is invaluable to foreigners who supply it. Therefore 
Sir Alexander Gait struck directly and tellingly home when he 
appealed to the Associated Chambers of Commerce whether as to 
our national trade in the aggregate we have not forgotten the 
fundamental principle of all trade, that of selling to the greatest 
advantage, when we systematically give the world for absolutely 
nothing the most valuable article we have to dispose of — our 
custom, and this largely custom which we could keep at home. 

Here let attention be directed to some figures connected with comparative 
the trade between the United Kingdom and France. Our exports treaty to 
to that country have no doubt augmented since the Cobden treaty the united 
was negotiated, but the augmentation had begun, and was in rapid *^®"*' 
progress, a number of years earlier. I have endeavoured to classify 
these. I leave out cereals and cotton and other raw materials, 
and divide the remainder into four groups or classes: — 1. Goods 
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which do not reqtiiie for their production much labour ; 2. Tho»e 
that require more — ^this groap includes yam ; 3. Contains goods 
requiring still more labour ; 4. Those requiring much. 
KxjK>rut6 Of the total of the four (viz., £10,623,000), we export of the 

frora*FSS«. 1st class to the value of £1,300,000, but we import from France 
to the value of £7,313,000 ; of the 2d class we export £1,755,000, 
wliile we import to the value of £4,216,000; of the 3d class we 
export £5,518,000, and import (only) £2,662,000. Of the 4th 
class we exported £2,050,000, and imported the extraordinar}' 
value of £19,164,000. 

The large third-class exportation is mostly made up of two 
items, viz., cottons and woollens, branches of business which are 
rapidly falling olBF, as the following figures show. Of cottons we 
exported in 1875 £1,887,000. In 1879 only £1,333,000. Of 
woollens we exported in 1875 £3,363,000, and last year only 
£2,972,000. 

Altogether we exported much less than a third of what we 

imported, and it has been shown that of the highest class our 

imports were nearly ten times as great as our exports. 

Most coiud Of this large aggregate a very small part indeed could not 

ytS.^T about as well be produced or manufactured within our own 

dOTii*^ ^^*^' kingdom, if we exclude wine and spirits, which we import to 

the value of more than £4,500,000. 

Another analysis which I have made shows that of the 38J 
millions last year imported from France, if we deduct animals, 
corn, flax, fruit, hops, madder, potatoes, seeds, wool, and cotton, 
there remain altogether about 36 millions of commodities highly 
remunerative to the producing country. No doubt, of this large 
remainder more articles belong to a general class which it would 
be imprudent or out of the question to exclude. Make therefore a 
further deduction of 9 J millions for asphaltum, butter, eggs, hides, 
oils, poultry, silk, skins, vegetables, spirits, and wine, and the sur- 
prising result is beheld that about 26 J millions of the materials 
which we bring from France could quite as well be produced in 
the British Islands. 
Trade to Our cxports to France are lessening. Their amount is not so 

diminishing, very significant, that although France were to revert to an abso- 
lutely exclusive policy, our nation's loss would be a matter of 
vast consequence. We could still continue to import as much as 
we find convenient of her produce and manufactures. Why we 
should strongly desire them is not apparent, seeing that almost 
every pound's worth abstracts no inconsiderable amount of pos- 
sible employment from our own people. If we took nothing at 
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all from Fiance, we would be licher and not mndi less happj thui ii^tkitb 
we are. It is chiefly luxuries, or snpezfluities and ele^^ancies, thai i«^b t tL 
we would deny ourselves. '^ 

If the French have found the Kitish market so Teiy sooi, ve 
must, in the absence of a treaty, be treated eren better than we 
are under treaty ; for the French would oontiiiually be on the 
qm Vive and the alert not to endanger the loss of customers so 
extremely valuabla 

There is one item to which I call special attention, because it i^gh. 
is one which in general estimation will be regarded as to Lon- 
doners a particularly acceptable importation, I mean e^s. In 
1875 we imported thereof to the value of £2,078/h:kj ; in IS 79 to 
the value of £1,391,000. I ask what advantage has France over 
the south of England and the south of Ireland in this article of 
commerce that we should depend upon her so lai^ely for its 
supply ? That boon to our neighbours, however, being for an ^^ 
article of food, I merely mention. It lies on the border>land of 
my distinction between production of food and production of mauu- 
factures, inasmuch as, like manufeictures, the ground on which 
poultry can be reared is practicaUy unlimited. The illustration 
goes far to prove the allegation that Britons and Irish of the pre- 
sent day do not take so well as the French do to matters of detail 
and nicety in the minor ways of eking out a livelihood. 

The French, to do them credit, although self-reganiful and ^'Jf^JJ* 
in the past, as to sugar, evasive, are now acting straightforwardly, po^<7- 
so far as I am able to judge. They evidently have objects in 
view, or (lest this should be r^;arded as an invidious representation 
of matters) they are carrying out a series of negotiations the effect 
of which will be the same as if they had these objects in view. 
Among their seeming objects are : — 

First, To introduce as much of their wines and spirits as the}' 
can. The societies which move with so much energy in behalf of 
temperance are wonderfully dumb when the reduction of the duties 
on foreign wine is in prospect. To whatever extent these foreign wmes and 
potables are introduced, they are either an addition to the consump- ^'" 
tion of articles of mere luxury belonging to a class the use of which 
statesmen ought not to favour, or else they are a displacement of 
home similar manufactures that presumably are not more hurtful. 

A second object is to help French small farmers and gardeners 
to supply our markets with eggs and vegetables, both of which, ^{^*^J^[|^': 
speaking generally, could be produced as well and as cheaply in produce * 
the south of England and the south of Ireland. 
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A third object is to erect a universal system of manufacturing 
industry, in the accomplishment of which they cannot but be 
competitors with ourselves, and indeed abstractors. 

A fourth object is to rear a great industry in fisheries. 

A fifth is to possess themselves of British lines of packet 
communication. These carry along with them a great deal of 
commerce. A letter recently published in the Times attributes 
the supremacy of British merchants on the west coast of South 
America to the lines of packets between Great Britain and these 
parts. 

A sixth is to divide with us our general shipping business. 

A seventh is to provide by these three last means a nursery for 
seamen and a supply both of officers and men ready for her navy. 

An eighth object is to have ready, and on all seas, built so as 
to be instantly available, a number of " Alabamas," and these com- 
manded by officers who are acquainted with the British and all 
other coasts. 

A 7dnth is to transfer the warehousing or entrepot business, 
which for so long a time it has been the policy of British statesmen 
to create and maintain, from this country to France. 

A tenth is to assure herself of a supply of coal in the most 
ihroughgoing manner, and 

An eleventh to weaken us — by our depriving ourselves (1) of 
the power to withhold our coal ; (2) of the means of negotiating 
favourable treaties with other countries, and cultivating friendly 
relations with them ; and of (3) some of the readiest and best 
means of raising revenue. 

A twelfth^ to tie our hands in a way most inconvenient, as to 
our intra-imperial relations, which may cause, in ways that cannot 
be formulated beforehand, great inconvenience, both to the mother 
country and the colonies. This may be made too manifest when 
the Empire Conference meets in February on the subject. 

This work they set themselves to in a manner thoroughly busi- 
ness-like, and with a delicacy of handling, and a deliberation, which 
can hardly but command success, and which contrast painfully 
with the easy-going throwing away of advantages in which our 
statesmen indulge themselves. There is method and progression 
in their ways of accomplishing objects. If by experience they are 
not satisfied with the success reached, they do not boggle over and 
reject new plans because they are such. They have tried the 
bounty system, and found it so efficacious that they are applying 
it in all directions, as we shall see presently — to the forming a 
navy with a naval reserve — and to the fostering of shipbuilding ; 
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— ^and there is uo reason why they should stop at this paiticnlar 
manufacture ; nor are they likely to do so. Let us remember, 
too, that the example is likely to be infectious. The United 
States, for instance, are talking about bounties ; and Germany is 
astute and bold. She, too, has already got some of our people and 
business. 

Too much heed cannot be paid to the necessity of keeping 
our fiscal or duty system nntrammelled if we are to negotiate, as, 
let us trust, we shall very soon, with the colonies for an improve- 
ment of the existing connection. The negotiators must on no 
account enter into their conferences with hands tied The friends 
of so-called free trade will gain little and may lose much if treaty 
engagements with foreign nations hinder the most thorough dis- 
cussion of the finance arrangements of the future empire. 

In connection with this last subject of the revenue a few 
observations naturally occur. 

Abundance of resources is of inestimable advantage in the 
government of a country. We may, and we cannot tell how soon, 
have a Chancellor of the Exchequer who finds himself com- 
pelled to impose more taxation for the requirements of war, an evil Jjj^"" "' 
contingency to the danger of which a country with territories 
lying in all parts of the globe is continually exposed. But even 
in time of peace there are contingencies and opportunities which 
it might be most unfortunate if we found ourselves unable to cope 
with and take advantage of ; there might be a retrograde move- 
ment in the public receipts ; there might be at length a manly 
desire to adopt some system for paying off the national debt; 
there might be a good scheme for acquisition of the railways 
by the State; there might be a proved necessity for a large 
expenditure on fortifications and canals. (A word here in behalf 
of a national canal between the Forth and Clyde for war and 
commercial purposes.) 

It may be said France will not succeed, — ^that a narrow policy wm not 
defeats its ends, — that Britain's greatness has been advanced by ceed? 
free-trade — and that restrictions on trade ever will injure France. 
What are all these but fond imaginations? Although not per- 
fectly d propos to the subject, let me quote at this stage some 
remarks of an English banker : — 

" Foreigners may talk — as they have done for years — in terms of 
ecstasy concerning free-trade in the abstract, but it does not after all 
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amount to anything. They won't open their ports, until it is made 
clear to them that England must have a fair qmd pro qm. Why 
should they ? Have they not even now all the advantages of a free 
market for their produce, without the unpleasantness of competi- 
tion in their home markets, which they would, no doubt, feel under 
genuine free-trade. The free-trade question seems to me to stand on 
the same footing as that of universal peace. There are very few who 
would venture to deny that universal peace would be a highly desirable 
and beneficial thing ; yet there are not many who are satisfied that the 
policy of unqualified moral suasion, — the disbandment of our armies 
and abolition of our navy, — would bring that blessing most surely 
upon the world. On the contrary, the vast majority of people think 
that, if .we were to do away with our military and naval forces, we 
should be gobbled up by some unscrupulous neighbour. Exactly so 
with our trade — free-trade. We may call it that if we like, but the 
fact remains unchanged. . . . Import duties may be undesirable ; but 
so are standing armies. We cannot in this world have the absolutely 
good and perfect ; let us then try to approximate as closely as may be, 
choosing the lesser evils and shunning the greater. With our vast 
empire there is no country under the sun that could arrange a tariflf 
with so little injury to itself as we could. England does not desire to 
isolate herself, but she must not allow her cosmopolitanism to override 
her independence and commercial and maritime supremacy. ... At 
a debating society of which a friend of mine is a member, and where 
the working-man element is strongly represented, a debate was recently 
held on the pure and simple question of * Free-Trade v. Protection/ and 
the victory rested with the latter party by a large majority of those 
present. . . . The working classes are becoming thoroughly in earnest 
and very savage over this matter, and as they have the votes, we may 
depend upon it that sooner or later they will have their way." 
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If the bounties which, it is alleged, are small, on lump sugar, 
have almost extinguished that trade among us, which is unques- 
tionable and unquestioned, what reason is there to conclude that a 
like policy applied with a lavish liberality to shipping will not 
largely, and to our loss of trade, succeed also ? The shipowners, 
not only as individuals, but in the most authoritative form in 
which they can speak collectively, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce which have memorialised, declare distinctly that there will 
be a large measure of success, and this at our cost. I know that, 
in the quarters concerned, ships are spoken of as cosmopolitan, 
and that in this spirit, the transference of many is contemplated 
and provided for, or even purposed. This may or may not be un- 
patriotic. It cannot be stigmatised as disloyal, and far less as 
illegal, as long as the Government express no dislike of it, and 
make no attempt to interfere with it, and do not object to a 
practice already in activity, whereby ships which are owned by 
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Britons sail, as I know they do now, under a foreign flag, e.g., the 
Spanish. 

A strange change has come over our vision and our senti- TheBoartiH 
ments, if such transactions, winked at if not encouraged, are not faUacTous. 
seen and felt to be playing into the hands of foreigners who are 
already our rivals in the arts of peace, and may become, all 
the more in consequence of our helpful nonchalance as to 
shipping, our enemies by sea and land. The Board can hardly 
be in accord with other departments of the Government 
if it looks with unconcern on the transference to any other 
nationality of not merely many single ships, but of o^r estab- 
lished lines of packet steamers. Yet, as if it were quite un- 
important and possibly harmless, it writes :— " Many countries 
have given, and apparently will give, subsidies to particular lines 
of their own steamers, and we have not, on that account, subjected 
them to additional taxation." Well, perhaps w^e ought to have 
acted differently ; but our present stage is more one in which to 
raise the question. How shall we deal with such cases ? than one in 
which we are called to decide definitely and pronounce in favour 
of discriminating duties or charges. Now for facts : A great 
transatlantic shipping firm writes me on the subiect : from their wi^a* ^ubsi- 

j^r o o (jies were 

communication I gather that Tiot " many," but very few, countries 'eauy for. 
indeed have given subsidies. I must suppose from the Board's 
letter that there is at least some one country that has done so ; 
that is, has subsidised a line of packets between the United 
Kingdom and itself. But, presuming it is so, my thorough con- 
viction is that the "subsidies" were . payments for postal seiTice 
performed to the Government, and such therefore as cannot with 
any fairness or reason be adduced and pleaded as an excuse for 
the Board's regarding with complacency or favouring a systematic, 
long-forward, guaranteed system of building up thoroughly the abs- 
traction of our ships and shipbuilders, directly, a commercial, and 
indirectly, a State navy, by means of a scheme of bounties promised 
where no service of that or any other kind, except in war, is to be 
performed, and where the voyages are undetermined, many or French 
most of the ships being in fact not employed as " liners," but as mST **^ 
ordinary merchant ships, on all seas and in all trades, with a 
definite national purpose of (through State payments) sharing or 
engrossing advantages and power, on the High Seas and the 
British shores, that now are naturally ours ? 

There appears to me to be, in the paragraph from which I first 
quoted, a desire to denote if not satisfaction with, at least recon- 
ciliation to, projects which cannot be other than extensively 
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injurious to ourselves, inasmuch as they are calculated and 
designed to abstract from ships and traffic that are, and will be, 
conducted by our capital and in our bottoms. Will not 
foreigners receive this impression when they read the words that 

S^rS*"*^ immediately precede? — "France, for the benefit of her paper- 
makers, imposed an export duty on ragSy but we did not the less 
on that account admit French paper free." Why, at the time the 
existing treaty was negotiated, this conduct of France was felt to 
be a grievance and a hardship, introducing a kind of competition, to 
which it was unjust as well as injudicious to subject British paper- 
makers. No thanks to the Treaty that the happy and altogether 
unexpected discovery of " Esparto " as a raw material mitigated 
the blow and diverted attention from the wrong and scandal. 
The Board's own words are a partial confirmation of this view : — 
"There are many other cases [observe the strained adjective 
again] in which retaliation, if adopted in the case of sugar, might 
be demanded with equal justice. For instance, France" [here 
follow tlie words already quoted]. Notice, the Board allows that 
in the eyes of France, at any rate, the export duty on rags is a 
benefit to her paper-makers. There is, besides, an awkward 
petitio principii. Why is it that we do admit French paper 
free? Because the Treaty prevents us from imposing a duty. 
Why does the Treaty prevent us from imposing a duty ? Because 
through oversight (for I dare not assume anything else), Cobden 
allowed the disparity to slip into the unfortunate national 
arrangement. 

Though I cannot agree with the Board that there are maiiy 
other gross cases, such as that of rags, I mention the two follow- 

I'wh, ing glaring cases of self-regardfulness : — The French fish on the 

Scottish coasts, and can sell their takes in our markets, but 
our Scotch fishermen are charged a considerable duty on what they 
catch and send to France. She stipulates that we shall impose no 

Coal. export duty on our coal, but reserves her import duties thereon. 

One might have expected the " spoil " would be at least divided 

BidSdf '"''"' iialf and half. The whole warp and woof of the treaty is of the 
same one-sided character. Throughout we abjure our import 
duties ; she retains hers. The object and effect is to put her 
manufactures into a better position than ours. The fact is, our 
word " free-trade " is inappropriate ; we have (with such a glaring 
exception as the rag prohibition) freedom of manufacture, Libre 
travail, but not its complement, Libre ichange. That is to say, 
the Frenchman has the right and power to sell his stuff free of 
duty in our markets. The Briton has not the corresponding right 
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and power to sell his in the French, but mnst pay there a large 
protectiYe duty. Of course this is inequality ; call it " free/' it is 
not *' fair" trade, it is not equal competition. And the difference 
is a practical one ; the advantage is a very appreciable one. Here 
are two respects : — Firsts whichever market in either of the king- 
doms affords at any time the best profit, the Frenchman can supply 
it. The Briton is confined to his own. Second, the field of oper- ^^^dto 
ations to the Frenchman is a population of seventy-five millions, 
of which forty are a preserve ; to the Briton, only thirty- five 
millions, less than half, all entirely open to world-wide competi- 
tion. The natural consequence is a building up of rival industries, 
and, which is an actuality, the forming of establishments there by 
Britons, in order to the encouragement of which we very simply 
bind ourselves to continue to extend the strange treaty advantages, 
and to submit to the still more strange disadvantages for ten years, 
coal and all. To the United States there is a still more formidable 
process of gradual removal in progress. Paisley may be referred 
to for evidence. I think the same is going forward towards 
Germany. 

The patent laws of France are constructed on the same shrewd psatents. 
previsions. A patent is not valid if not worked in France within 
two years. If therefore a newly patented article is one not requir- 
ing to be produced in quantities beyond the reach of an ordinaiy 
limited company, France insures to herself that the new manu- 
facture for the supply of all markets shall be on her soil and 
not on British. This exhibits one of the ways in which our not 
understood patent system works against British interests. The 
United States do not stand in the same exposed position as we, 
they being shielded by Protectionism. 

A word as to income-tax, which is payable on premises and on income-tax. 
profits. Some people may say a sixpenny income-tax to which our 
rivals abroad have nothing analogous is not sufficient of itself 
to turn the scale against our country. I am not sure of tliis, 
because, as there is no return of duty paid back when times are bad, 
practically the tax, which we have known as high as a shilling or 
more, is considerably higher than it seems. Anyway, it is incon- 
sistent with the " even beam," and, as an addition to other disad- 
vantages, it may exert a real adverse influence. Besides, would it 
not be ^tnct justice and comely to impose on imported manufactures 
an equivalent ? Taking another point of view — is it not an obvious 
gain to the State to have trades carried on within it that both 
directly and indirectly augment its revenues ? 
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"^ TiHfit Inr-ienf — iitiiilin" *& x»£ndiit5 on the use of inven- 

i^.iiif vLi'jii Kre rfiOkcouJT remonlile by uTiim rojalties to 
}ai«i.vee&. ihti i£, ly TolTTTiJcnr snViectiaa to a tax payable 
ii":ie:'tr \\^ jiEyers rmsiDes is proBt&Ue or is not) and 
iiii'.'iiir-ujL — ^l»t:j.«i:r ic- a duLSS viicli appears to hare escaped 
liir Zi'S.i^^^ .«r w litre r»ftfcii irii:»ri:LilT consiiiered Ido small for the 
ui'i::^ of iLr ^:l.:efZDc3l vL:- tre ciirij responsible for the fonn 
is 'w li.l frfte-trbir Las l»eex eiLioiied in British law and practice. 
As TO iLe :.rnirr l-nrien — j»i.:-i.i5 — na doubt 3ix. Cobden and a 
g.oi niaiiT C'f tiit- f:.rrin:si jiclnicians of his time were opposed to 
tLrin, fciii iLJiT Live ^xpc»c-i-rd ileT woiad be abolished. I have 
el5<r»iirre st.i:-c»i iet coiii-i:t::»ii ihst pa:tents and free-trade are 
incompatilles. The ozl\ war oi dealing with the difficulty, unless 
patents ai:d ine>:*:n€^tax are to oease, is to impose a moderate import 
duty on all manTifaerures^ and on such pi>L>ducts of industry as do 
not belong to the ineTitable-monopoly calegtay to which goods 
and timber Wlcng. This p^^tectiTe duty would be at the same 
time a sort of buffer or equalising margin, such as I haye already 
spoken of as l»eing «^Vs Tifi€ and usual in all ordinary dealings 
T).?taru<ir Ijetween man and man and especiallv necessary for the "turn 
^h'vjMbe of the beam^ (which, in fact, the Kitish Customs grant in 
hn\<AUk. all its weighings for duty) something corresponding to it would 
be, to say the least, sensible in Ckvout of our own country, and 
particularly of existing establishments in it which built up our 
trade and thereby founded our commercial prosperity, and opened 
the way for a liberal system of finance, which it would be hard 
that they should suffer from, seeing that their somewhat unfavour- 
able relative situation arises firom no fault of their own, but from 
inheriting premises which are locally beneficial (Let the competi- 
tion to be let down upon these be from within the kingdom, for on 
no account may we discriminate within the kingdom, whatever we 
may out of good feeling do as to foreigners.) This matter is not 
one to be worked out on the cold hard figures and lines of Cocker 
and Euclid. There must be a certain small amount of the fair 
and sympathetic in regard to the people of our own land. Blood is 
thicker than water. 

The two foregoing burdens are aggravated by another set of 
reHtralnts and burdens, likewise creations of British law, from 
which foreign industries are free — those connected with immature 
\v^K\ and witli hours of labour. 

It hiiK for centuries been known that wages are higher in 
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England than Fimoe, and ibe difigypune ira^ iticr^rmaec as i. "^^^^^^ 
justification of some prcfiiecizTie fTtflnifSTn in iiif- trr.pnn cio^ef 
chaiged on mannfactures — ^not izcreisan&lCy. uei^ssEi. i: the mcbca: 
wishes that its own pec-pje shcxiiii !» oltu: jed. xfc no; hi vfcr* 
squared (aoooiding to the Boari's miacc^f^i-tiJi^ la- l i-t lifwenni: 
these so as to permit eqii^ or oijsei cnzLTeirajii iiit dlIt pMsIiij*^ 
arithmetical adjustment liiiit reinfLins is ': v i:LT»:*rrT!g & Tczaecrrrfr 
duty on imports, cr else \<j pxiic & l»:«TZLrT ti iiiciHi. Tue iianer 
is at once simpler and m^re siiiLfciue. Ti.fr xitv, Livever — iL*- 
propriety of taking into oonsiierttiijn liie rtie of va^t* aiji xL*^ 
physical lequirements, along wiiL tiie m^riJ and xLi'^iIk^i^niikl 
standaid, expected of our peopue — ^vfH aj'pear sTTiLTige to ni/t a few. 
who will readily assent to anoiher and jess ertensive aiTlic&iJiiL of 
the principle involved. These il:^Li allege Lhat rbe ^ j-rij-r-tcr *^ 
just spoken of amounts to aniijiiJ legiiliLtf ii. :»f wapes, and to b si ..j: to* 
State interference which is not l&iiit:m&:e : vet tLev woi^i adnii that, ba^iu -. *-: 
in SO far as by State regulation of ages and L:^:zr5 tLere has been 



interference, the lesnlt of which is in ef ect to impase a burden and 
make manu&cturing more expensive, tLe plea for some sort of 
compensation is tenable. These just-min<^ed pezsons may never- 
theless ask if the impost is not too sHgLt to be deserving of regard, 
or to be capable of being dealt with ? I am a&aid, and let me 
add, convinced, that in the modem system of manufacture — that 
of large extent of operations with a nairow margin — the difference, 
extending as it does to a lessened daily outpiLt, involves a greater 
cost of production in many industries, chiefly those in which the 
use of machinery has at the same time removed the advantage of 
old enjoyed as a compensation, viz:, the English labourer's greater 
muscular power. For rectification of this injury the moderate 
protective duty already proposed is adequate and available. 

I have used the word moderate, because it is not such a protec- smaii \m- 
tion as France and the United States or Germany afiiect that is in Seitesn^ie. 
my mind. I say nothing in behalf of theirs ; but I hope enough 
has been said with r^ard to such a one as I plead for, to show 
that the reasons or prejudices on account of which the nation 
rushed in haste from a highly protective tariff to the other extreme 
of a total and almost universal abolition of import duties, do not 
here apply. One, though only a minor, objection to high duties 
conmionly heard, that they tempt to illicit trading, is also inapplic- 
able, as well as the aU^ation that home prices would be made 
appreciably dearer, or dearer to a degree that interferes with con- 
sumption or use. How, and how far, such duties might divert or 
embarrass the trade — after all not an important one, or one very 
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ile^iiable to fu6tcff— of :&« joame who export henoe articles of 
toieign maDafacture; let a:axxs jik^ze. The waiehonsiiig system 
mostly meets the caae^ 

A judicial or sias^sisily sizzii, ^sperrerted by prepossessions, 
\i ill naturally go foitber. aai ask politiciaiis whether true, honest 
iliHchar^^o of their duty to aiii e^Tiirably, does not, in conjnnction 
with their duty to promote the national interests, tend in the 
tv^lowiug direction — to make all the rest of the taxation or burdens 
'.'\\ V iu4K)i^e bear no heaTitsr on the Queen's subjects than on 
^xUviiiuoi'Sk Yes, if there be any difference or leaning, how- 
> \ov HUiall, that it shall lie in &vour of the former, not, as at 
v;x\Nout of the latter. At present it is all the wrong or impolitic 
wav ; the master manufactuier bears, besides income-tax, taxes 
viuvct and indirect without number, charged against himself, and, 
tluvugli the medium of the wages he pays, a considerable amount 
ohai'ged upon the persons he employs ; at any rate, the manufac- 
tory doea. How can he or it be compensated for this weight which 
is not borne bv his and its rivals abroad, who contribute nothing 
to the British Exchequer nor to local imposts, except by being 
exempted from a slight burden, substantially a countervailing 
ilutv levied at the ports of entry? That duiy, of course, would 
lieli> them nothing in the open maj^ets of the world, but it would 
! »e w 01 th something to them. If any inquirer suggests that the 
u rival pays what is equivalent in his own country, the 
,\wi* ia twofold; /rs/, that is doubtful, at any rate is not 
NOi^al; ^ccoiully, admitting it. the thing does not meet the 
lie pays nothing to our revenues; the others do. Besides, 
;.uavtoiv abroad is not maintaining men who will be ready 
io \oluutcera in peace, trained and ready for the Queen's 
u war uor families who will be customers and welfare- 
.a all hands and every day to that portion of the 
.,\ .M among whom they dwell. Ask any tradesman or 
I cu del* him most service, — ^the jnaster and men who 
.ilvuihood, or the foreigners that send over their 
.vl aiiicloa? The answer will be unequivocal; 
1 01 tho latter do nothing on his behalf. 

\.auv pei^ons who have been drilled into 

X .jAUiod and natural feelings, who yet are 

,'^*j.tiou to require, as an element of 

. .1.: ivh^wd the characteristic of being 

\.v.un\ W addressed an appeal for 

, o-iivvii of ^ ^se duties. 
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that a similar irhzut of rLini izii itet nf Icokim: bi lijmj^ iii^T, 
through Lad copriigri pr&::^ie. izfen tnd dewjivira:!*' cvu- Lierjtviirtv 
With so many foreizn iirerLLfiiitB amoii^ ll5^ and so miUT fv\reii^ 
names among onr tradesmen, we need noi wcvndej if, ius:idlv^\i^J^^ 
the same spirit is ^tiing into the liLals of otit cKunmeixriAl ^\s1^^m 
It has become manifest, and is aTOWcd by what used cvf aM othixi^ 
in old times to be most patriotic,— the shipping intarwt. 

In running races it is common enough to requii>^ Ot^ruin OiM> 

c 
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petitoTs to carry additional weight Who, notwithstanding, ever 
heard of the owner of a stnd systematically burdening his horses 
80 as to hinder them on the field or road ? Yet this is substan- 
tiaUy what the British statesmen do when they subject their 
industries to the restraints and burdens of French treaties, and to 
Patent laws such as the present ones ! The plea in defence of the 
treaty is— Unless we submit to the French terms we shall not be 
allowed to sell on Gallican soil Were the worst to be threatened, 
what simpler than to tell our good neighbours that we on onr side 
extend far greater advantages to France, and that it is our purpose 
to consider whether, following their example, we shall not withdraw 
from her the full enjoyment of our soil, that has been enriching her 
and rather impoverishing than enriching our own country, but add- 
ing, in all sincerity and the utmost force, that we are so earnestly 
desirous to continue on the best and most friendly of footings that 
we cannot longer submit our population to the galling yoke of an 
irritating and injurious inequality? Away with the conceit, so 
fatal and so fatalistic, that we have become apostles of free-trade, 
and must be ready to perish as a testimony to our confidence that 
our dogmas are true and that of all the rest of mankind false ! 
What connection has that dogma with a treaty which is not, 
though fondly hugged as, a free-trade arrangement ? 



Frenchman- The Frcuch procccd in the matter of Customs Duties in a 
ingwith much more discriminating and considerate manner than we do. 

duties better 

than ours. By imposing " general " or maximum duties they are able to offer 
favours in return for favours to be asked. Their statesmen, con- 
sequently, in all treaty negotiations, occupy a much more favourable 
ground than our statesmen can. 

Our system of wholesale clearing away of duties, without 
leaving any root in the soil, has another bad accompaniment. 
It chains finance, inasmuch as it prevents us from easily 
resuming them, and from raising their rates ; besides, on many 
articles revenue is hereby relinquished, such as would be of 
immense advantage at all times in our country. It was a grand 
stroke, for instance, to abandon the duty on currants, yet most 
probably the duty which we threw away did not much lower the 
price to the British consumer, but rather raised the emoluments 
of the Mediterranean producer. I make this statement without 
examining the figures (which are not within my reach), but with 
perfect confidence that remissions of the kind are likely to have 
such an effect. How much better not to have made the remission, 
and to gain the advantage of sixpenny telegrams or the abolition 



(Hirrants. 



Frenck Bcmxfi S-* ssrm wrf '^rrrartJ/ ri 



of receipt stunps ! Of eosaaeL wiiBL ii^ FrcDi^ TmilTi aii l cit^j^ 
are reduced by taatr, ther sre uni iiijcisiiei 'run j*i^ iiri flii:»r^ !. 
to cover tlie incideiitil bzid^os to ▼li::! I i^Tt 'iifC beer fcrrfct - 
ing, and I may boldly say, a poKi illtt rciier r»'»Lr TOTusit*^ 
mclading the main obiect. prM<£^:(XL 

The British GoTenmieju ckzzizc 7cc* shtslt -^t i^ivcviez.! :.'..? Tja i»nn.-T 



peculiarity of the boantr laivezirz:! c«f FrLrn^ Ii is il^ :z.>:-:z- raiSiril^ 
Hon, on a vast, p^faaps it niirLi be cali*d ar rr^nrbeliLiiii;. ?»?AZf . 



»^ A l- 



of a system of payments with ibe rtricTis irt-rrri:.!: on lib* jit: 
the bonnty-giving oonntiy to serine fc<r Lr^r^If ei ibe esrense A 
the bounty- receiving oounxiy, » lar^ a sLfire as she eccll p-is- 
sibly abstract of the latter's oommeroe uzlI iijs. I: is tie iil:I : n 
not so much protecting trad» and ind:Tii:iaI traders as beccnir^g 
herself an embodied oommezcial c>:rforai::ii for p:I:i::.sJ aggran- 
disement, with aggravating ciitrumslaiizi^. 

I have little doubt that the French pc-licy will be sr.ceessful, 
and whether successful or not, that it will be aitemj-ted, unless 
some proceedings which either are to be taken by us, or, as tl:ey 
think, might be taken by us, deter our neighbours. S«:^me cosdilk 
politan may ask : Do yon mean that we should take steps to 
]pTevtiit France from doing what she has a perfect right to do ? 
My answer is : Though I doubt whether the intended action of 
France is consistent with international comity, Xo, but we may ^fjj,^, ^ 
discourage her ; and there is no better way to do this than by "^^'^ '^'* 
recovering our liberty of action which through treaty bonds at 
present we impair and surrender. Still more would I abstain 
from entering into another treaty framed on any lines at all 
approaching those of the present ona I would not even promise 
by treaty the " most favoured nation terms" for a period longer 
than twelve months. Most blinding and silencing is the connec- 
tion with the 1860 treaty of two such trusted names as Mr. Cobdeu 
and Mr. Gladstone. 



The anticipations, indulgence in which induced the nation to ohAnf« of 
enter into the present treaty with France, have been disappointed, "**'"^'*" 
and there is widespread consciousness that our position is not 
satisfactory ; if, indeed, it be not humiliating, as well as unworthy. 
This feeling is by no means confined to Conservatives. It is sbarotl 
in, and often boldly declared, by Liberals. Consistent froe-traiUu'H 
publicly avow that only exceptional circumstances justify treaties 
of commerce, whatever their conditions. 
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mercial 
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Their reU- 
tion to tmt- 
trade. 



Let me here present some extracts from the edition of M'Cul- 
loch's Commercial Dietionary, issned in 1859, the year immediately 
preceding that of the treaty : — 

" A great deal of stress has nsaaUy heen laid upon the advantages 
supposed to be derived from the privileges sometimes conceded in 
commercial treaties ; but we believe that those who inquire into the 
subject will find that such concessions have, in every case, been not 
only injurious to the party making them, but also to the x)arty in 
whose favour they have been made. . . . All really beneficial com- 
mercial transactions are bottomed on a fSur principle of reciprocity. . . . 
The justness of these principles, we are glad to observe, is now begin- 
ning to be very generally admitted. Stipulations as to duties and 
custom-house regulations are disappearing from conmierdal treaties ; 
and it is to be hoped that, at no distant period, eveiy trace of them 
may have vanished." 

Surely the conditions contained in the existing treaty were 
not such as to justify the departure from a sound principle, still 
less to warrant continuance in the abnormal course. If it be 
proved that to maintain free-trade is an advantage, declinature to 
enter into treaty obligations will only the better enable us to 
cherish it. But I certainly do entertain depressing doubts as to 
the wisdom of such free-trade as is now in the ascendant. I fear 
it is undermining our commercial superiority, and introducing, 
besides, among ourselves, tastes and usages that are as ruinous to 
our commercial prosperity as the Trojan horse was to Ilium of old. 



A Oommis- 
glon lag- 
geited. 



A imall re- 

fftitration 

duly. 



My conviction is that public opinion has very much changed 
with regard to Free-trade, and still more with regard to the French 
treaty, and that, it being an acknowledged duty of the Grovernment 
to act in accord, not only with the interest but with the wishes of 
the people, a Commission of intelligent merchants, manufacturers, 
and economists, should be appointed for the purpose of making 
inquiries both in London and in the manufacturing and mining 
districts, and particularly at the sea-ports, as to what are really 
the present opinions of the persons most qualified to advise, and 
the grounds on which these rest, and that no treaty should be 
negotiated until a report is made and considered. 

It appears to me likewise to be expedient to levy on all commo- 
dities that are not raw materials nor main articles of food, that is, 
where it can be done without the probability of injury to commerce, 
a small duty, sufficient to turn the beam in favour of the mother- 
country and the colonies. May I respectfully suggest that the 
right honourable Board should not pronounce emphatically against 
any course of fiscal legislation which may clash with reasonable 



c TiS£r:a:^^in:z im zui jr*.-^'x j tusn* -s. 
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or eTcn sccasv^isis. m£ t^^ JOikr ^.-.Trrr TTtfnL t.ic^£22ML7: 

of OUT feU^V-SLlr-fSSS IX lOiST IHTS ul 



principle ©ic^eiiiei i:c a: simrrr*^ — i^Vin^z i- xiiiirfs rv niniis. j 
would CKXT ^:5 icif^ 5Gf?i frrier T' zitt zitr^-r- a: -'••:- rj. 
lead OS to tie rnpasiiirix ic -rf. .cr '-i prii^cir't cirr>rs." 

1- The Eiitisr ic iKSiznr lit iiSinJus nc iiif stsf -rijdt 

liable to the ainxi :.": rr-^i^ a. 

2- This ijw drrr s nic ii^"^ itiiit xr iiit i.r>e" .'Hiift Tcwffi 
against ^pro^f^'i^'s. 

3. The Freiih. Vr liefr lipT^j f^'si-sl d: xi-r"essiiZ * lyRTHriL. *^ 
duties on ma:i':if£^i:=zes. es^sz^ VJitifT-^r i^zzthl ehz 'DliV'.bsktt- 
ness there maT be in '^.L^lrr vc. Tiisz ft^sel ^^t^^^r^ps xbsm *^ 
attain the sanae eni ':x icIt ▼rLLLiliniT rz^"*d^ -c a^%. 

4. As to rtdp^rxi^t. sc- isz hs h TTu^trrr^ ^oi-viH a risp:is;5:a 
to retam benefit fox beaefi. ii is -r^r^-^ I.rt & rret: c:«i2nrr like 
onis cannot expect to ^eL €ierT»i jiw^gj *^ fnsx iLe Uriied S-TAlgs^ 
an equivalent or eq[oal rer^zc f ca 



crar^nZ" 



The next sentence is ozit iz^^S^&zIct 7^-4«:i:i* ni-^axii^ to 
shipping — " The bounties on snrar. so fer as tbey exist at alL R?«*iw* «» 
are direct and obrious hriit^s hv a foreign GivnixiizsT.' The ir>^Viia» 
word italiciaed is emphadc. They are not concealed gifts, like 
ordinary bribes, however. 

In an earlier paragraph it tells us — " It is sometimes said that 
the attack made upon the sugar interests by means of bounties is 
only the b^^ming and prelude to attacks upon more important 
industries, and that one by one the trades of the country will be 
attacked and ruined. Such a fear is entirely [!] chimerical; any 
Government which should pursue such a course would soon find 
itself bankrupt. . . ." 

1. Not chimerical, and, in spite of the great cost^ France iS 
actually doing the thing that may make her " bankrupt" [1] on a 
grand scale (lessening yearly, however) as to shipping. But, 

2. The cost is not so tremendous as it may seem, for few indus- 
tries are so huge as sugar, and the expenditure would only bo 
incurred where needful. If by treaty we open our markets olToct- 
ually, and she succeeds without bounties, why, of course, tliOHO arc 
not required and not paid. 

3. The end in view she is attaining. The language of tlio 
manifesto is therefore too confident. 
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Reutioii 0/ I close with two observations. 

to Mrty* ^'^ Fint : There cannot legitimately and safely be party spirit 

^'^ '^' within the range of commercial policy. It must never intrude on 

that neutral region. Happily both parties of the State are about 

equally committed to free -trade, and equally free to hold it in 

abeyance. The consequences, however, of doggedly refusing to 

inquire into facts will be far more serious to the Liberal party 

than to the Conservative. It is likely very soon to estrange from 

it its main strength, artisans. 

Something SecoTid t The nobles of this country, and the leaders of fashion, 

thcSinrt^*'' exhibit too little desire to benefit their fellow-subjects by con- 

mightdo. gujjjing antj using, articles made within the realm. Fashion ought 

to be in accord with patriotism, and patriotism plainly points to 

preference of home stuffs. The Queen and the Boyal Family have 

only, I am sure, to see that they would really be benefiting the 

people, of whom they are the decv^ et tuiamen, when they prefer 

home manufactures to foreign. A people which all over the world 

have so much leading and influence, would be acting loyally and 

sensibly, and in a manner worthy of themselves, if they give their 

fellow-subjects, and not strangers, the widely diffused and potent 

influence of their example in respect of fashions and tastes. 

I submit these notes with much respect, hoping that they will 
be useful. They come from one who has long considered the 
subject from a practical standpoint, and embody some views which 
he has not seen elsewhere presented. The able President will^ I 
trust, pardon the roughness and angularity of the road metal which 
he is invited to travel over, or even to recognise as serviceably 
laid on the highway of national and industrial progress. 



I have the honour to be, 

SiK, 
Your faithful Servant, 

K. A. MACFIE. 



MR CH^ir^^i,, * ^ ^ >^:i^..^ j^ ^x_i.3 ::^j. 
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and that xht tuirj^fK. W-.-ri s ^m.n -^arr el ic^izp^^^iL jc :ni:^^- 
dualsv is stSrizc n. itnisi-rTHiiL:^ 

Our sailjcs ic^ ^it^w^ run iitfj iz* zii£:-?:tirifu.':Zi£. Tiif 
munber of pastes T^'.r.^l s icn ^m:t-~" . i2»nr: a^ hilix w/ » j,r* 
employed as ei lias zrxiii ^^:t->tt!v" zniiscrr "Liif sbs: :\iLiv ih^rrTzip* 
fisheries of SoocL&ni. 

** It was a icii ^^cpesKiir liiiLr iJac uij nsMnrarrEriir ^:aj£ j.is*? 
his pn^tE, «■ anj vc^kosix. lit cbiju-tiiihic : "ion i: -LiifT var« >^ ^:ah 
sider in eveij case c«c2t izriroisi^ ziai iLetfLtw xnaL ^"f^^-azaSe ilisss ^^ 
altogether to the valL'' 

No donbt, yet nibodr speaks cc r*? j i-LiiTSriiil izi^sr^^is. 

The sugar case is exoepdo:^ as ii is s^nr-irr.g frrrc ihe ACUv-vn >?:-*r .-a** 
.01 a mendiy gavermm^rtUy wnicn giv^. la iJiis C£«e cn^y. ro*<T,jK$ 
calculated, if not also intended, to drf-riTC o:ir c:i:-:iy of a ircll- 
established staple trade. 

** He could point oat many cases ionnitely harder than that of the 
sogar-refinersL Let him take the case of the CoTentiy manu^M^tunt^s* 
The huge silk indnstiy had beat almost destroyed by the effect of fi^e- 
trade in opening our market to Froich silk, when other foreign markets 
were closed to oar prodactions." 

Sorely this is enongh to make statesmen reconsider their 
coarse, especially as its expediency was never argued out What 
was argued out was the food monopoly. 

" Coventiy had been especially unfortunate. The Englisli markt'l t>>Nw»t»\v. 
was open for foreign watches, whereas a Coventry manufacturer oouUl 
not get an English watch into America without paying a prohibitivo 
duty." 

In the preceding pages this has been shown to bo a hardiihh), 
or the action of our Government a sort of coniiivanco at wroiiKi 
whereby this nation suffers the loss of an industry thai ompIoyH luir 
people. (Does Coventry stand alone 1) 

'* If the argument of the sugar-rofinors waa that thoir car<i in wholly 
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exceptional, he must Bay that that had been the case with all protec- 
tionists ever since the world began. He could not see the difference 
between the case of those connected with sugar and those engaged in 
other trades/' 

The right honourable gentleman must mean that he would not 
acknowledge that the difference is conclusive, for he does not deny 
that sugar is exceptional in being stimulated by bounties, though 
that it will be exceptional long we cannot anticipate, when, on the 
i^o?ie;iatone0. ono hand, we behold such nonchalance in high quarters in submit- 
ting to such an attack, and, on the other hand, have become so 
continually aware of further movements of the same kind in 
France, and not France only, for stimulating shipping and ship- 
building by bounties. An ordinary bounty is a national aggres- 
sion on British interests, a State scheme to wile away onr cfie/s 
cCindtcstrie, and much more. 



Consular 
report on 
proposed 
shipping 
bounties. 



Their offen- 
sive charac- 
ter. 



But now, as to shipping bounties. The reader will do well to 
turn to Parliamentary Eeturn C. 2666 — "Correspondence relative 
to the French Mercantile Marine Bill." He will find there the 
following words of Consul Bernal of Havre, transmitted by Lord 
Lyons : — 

" Living, as I do, at a port where we do such a large over-sea 
trade, I cannot help seeing of what serious importance to our shipping 
interest is the proposed system. I consider it to be almost worse than 
a ^ svHaxe de pavilion.* That would only a£fect trade to and from 
French ports ; but while the system of bounties does so to some extent 
also, it has a yet wider effect, for under it, wherever a French vessel 
may be doing over-sea voyages, it will be in receipt of a bounty. For 
instance, French ships often remain eighteen months and more in the 
East, making voyages between different ports in those seas, and they 
will be earning a bounty for every thousand miles thereon ; and should 
they at the end of the time bring a cargo to a British port, they will 
be able to carry it at a less rate than our own ships. In short| the 
law is one of pure protection." 

These words read strong, but perhaps they ought to be under- 
stood in a sense a hundredfold stronger than they read. I have just 
pointed out to the reader that the law is characterised much too 
mildly when it is called •* one of pure protection." There is the 
widest of differences. Protection aims at guarding commerce 
within the protected country. This unprecedented proposition 
aims at aggression outside on all seas in semblance, against all 
countries that own ships, but, really and in intended result, mainly 
on our own country, and this at a time when we are, as if we were 
treated in the best possible manner, consenting to negotiate a 
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traiif to Af fjuTm aui •'orwt n :t nir mmmerak. Tr^ta^trs. ii«L ▼ J. * "" ""*'" 

produce the i g ti *{5i« 'rioa. "LitiEr fcniiiifiZLroff vm. ?^?tc*:ai:*{ i^* 
impart dntiei are ^^^i*^*?^ ij Tppriixi:.*' 



Yes, bat iLrT w_l zr:«iii:s* €i5fJS5 it: v.. La: t--;>' itr Tr:c5«*. 
The HKt of ids Lirisiiz's ickar ^l££x zr rr-zzejurc: "v^-i. iL& :j> 
a tacit oonlemi^&iiiz. ^ 1 1^! t c iZii it v riit^nrzir T»fr^iccjs ta:! 
avoid thiakin^ sf :•: r-'ir iKiLJi-is. izsz siiiaLii jroiiLZT. ^•frLr-s 
soon wilL be fiZlnrei rx wiiL-L-iviI fricL T.^7- rr:Lr7- -tTig. xzle^ :c 
an enlirelr new aci iriirTtriiiiriLi f :«:c±iz- 



'^ He rnnenibeved Lis ywrs. ess^B^asot ix roisEzisss. izji siiir^t s»^<f 



MTT 



that the fiim viih vti:±. ht w^ i^ifiL trrrohirsf^i h^ !>: £ccir«rc^ 



French and Gemian Eiziiiifccc^ras fr Frazire aai &ti^£rz=i. Tbe ir:ri~ ''**^ 
men woiked twdre hoczs a d&T. azii sx dsrs a wm^ T^>r=: <a>r"? 
the Factoiy Act. whi:^ be k^i a2v:iTs b^i^i i«> be a e>>es be£>r£^e£2 
measure, under the operaxko of v^if^ Lb ixm wre ox&rCe to e£:iTv:T 
their workmen for more than £ftv-i<Gr brcis a week. ^ 3k£:&i2si i::^ 
seTenty-two hoois a wedc of the Frsidj az>i Bel^iia woiknieiL. Br 
the same leasaning as thai now emp-I-jred tLej iii^i hare ask^ the 
GrOTemment for a eoanterrailiiig d:;tT to lepaj them for their inability 
to keep their woiks gping as long as the French and Belgian manu- 
factories." 

In the Appendix will be found a siekening anionut of coutinna- 
tion of the representation here given on the highest anthority. I 
might put the case thus : — ^A mannfactuier abroad, who emplovsi ^^^,^^C^'^ 
men for seventy-two houis, inasmnch as he will <»et the same «^^»'^^ ** 
amoimt of labour per hour as Mr. Chamberlain's late firm, recoives w^^*^ 
an excess of value of £1800 on every £5400 spent in wages (even 
if the rate of wage per day is no lower). To this enormous pecu- *^ *"*** ^'^ 
niary advantage must be added the greater amount of work» and, 
thereforo, of margins for profit, which the ability of using Iui% 
premises and machinery so much longer carries with it If I 
assume that the manufactory pays in wages £54,000, the gain» in 
like manner stated without a supplement, is no less than £18,000. 
I might go on and assume £540,000, and show that tho dis- 
advantage to a large concern carried on among ourselves, ii) 
the appalling sum of £180,000. Will any sane person boHovn 
Parliament contemplated such an inequality — such a orushinK 
disparity — when it amended our laws ? Mr. Chamberlain wan, 
therefore, quite warranted in suggesting that thoro miKl»t bt^ 
some countervailing appliance wanted, but he does not pronnnt 
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the case as I would when he says it is ''to repay them" the 
manufacturers, for the real object is deeper, larger, and more im- 
portant, viz., to prevent foreigners from abstracting our industries, 
our invaluable property or potentiaUty. CosmopoUtan members 
of the Government appear not to apprehend matters as they are. 

As to the benevolence justly credited to British philanthropy 
by the eminent sufferer by it, an unsophisticated economist would 
rbiuiithropy arguc thus : — ^There is here an admitted bad effect of British 
iuii. ' benevolent legislation. We have sought the good of the unpro- 
tected employed, but we do not think it fair to attain this at the 
expense of the employers, and none the less when we learn on 
this unquestionable authority how serious the effect is, and when 
we realise the far greater loss, the nation will have yearly more 
and more to reproach itself for inflicting on itself. The situation 
is one easily rectified by imposing a slight duty on importation. 

*' Then there was a still more important industry, that of agricul- 
ture ; during the past few years great numbers of farmers had been 
ruined, and land was falling out of cultivation everywhere. If they 
considered the interests of classes, the agriculturists should be the first 
to claim their attention.*' 

TiirfnrmeiH* I apprchcud that the cause of the farmers' sufferings Ues in 

mfluriiiBM 

the too high amoimt of rent which they have been paying, some- 
times accompanied with deficiency of skill and capital. . Land, 
being limited in quantity within the kingdom, is a sort of mono- 
jriso from poly. Nevertheless, if State burdens anywise fall unduly upon 
jpiita^not it and its cultivators, relief may be fairly claimed, for the nation 
wishes justice to all classes, proprietors included. 

" The farmers would doubtless say, * We have to compete with com 
from Canada and the United States, in both of which countries the 
Government grant large subsidies to promote growth of com. We 
claim that there be such a duty as in our opinion would countervail.' " 

It is not consistent with fact that any Government does give 
subsidies to farmers. What is alleged by the Board, surely very 
fantastically, is that free gifts of land and grants for the formation 
of canals have the same effect as bounties. I do not admit that 
they have, but at any rate they are not of the same nature. 
Whatever effect they have tends to reduce rent. 

"Thus we might go on and break down every portion of free- 
trade." 

A very queer way indeed of putting matters. 

" With which, in his opinion, the prosperity of the country was 
identified, and, above all, the welfare of the working-classes," etc. 
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All this I have sofficienily answered in the prdoeding part of 
this hrockart. I only wish I oould have executed my work betler. 

" In the matter c^ sogar houndes, he thoc^t the action of foreign ]^?^ 
CrOYemments foolish in the extrame.^ 

No doubt foreign Governments will allege that they should be 
allowed to judge for th^ndelves without being condemned in this 
absolute wisdom fashion. Which side is foolish f 

" In Older to foster a piilicular trade, they took out of the pockets 
of their own tax-payers laige sums of money." 

A shrewd man of business, well posted up in the sugar bounties ^o^tr 
question, told me some time ago that in his opinion the French are «tffth'^ir 
acting wisely, for, as a nation, they gain by them more than they fSaoc, 
lose. 

In connection with this subject of bounties, the concluding part 
of the following speech by the Chairman of the Edinbuigh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who has admirable business opportunities for 
knowing what he is speaking about, is highly significant : — 

'' The Chamber would recollect that there was a special meeting to 
consider the question, and a memorial was adopted and sent to Her 
Majesty's Goyemment. No further action had been taken by the 
Chamber ; but in the interval a very influential deputation of ship- 
owners had an interview with Lord Granville. His Lordship suggested 
that it was desirable the proceedings should not be public, his reason 
apparently being that he was desirous that as little as possible should 
be done to intensify the feeling which the French might be supposed to 
have in favour of a measure whose object was to increase the French 
shipping interest. His Lordship, however, spoke very strongly in this shipowners 
sense, that he and the Government considered it a very improper it^o^lgn 
measure ; and, indeed, he used some very strong language which was omco. 
hardly diplomatic ; but he deprecated anything being done to show 
panic or alarm in this country, because, evidently, if we convinced the 
French people that we regarded their measure as one calculated to give 
them the traffic of the world, and correspondingly to depress our 
interest, it was clear they would only be encouraged to go further in 
the same direction. There had been really nothing new, so far as ho 
(Mr. Currie ^) was aware, since then. The Government were quite well 
aware of the importance of the subject ; they saw it to be a very serious 
thing, one menacing to a very serious extent — a much more serious 
extent than the question of the sugar bounties — the position of thiH 
country, because not merely did it involve the much larger amount of 
capital and the much larger number of people employed in the particu- 
lar branch of industry, but it also involved the question of national 
security. (Hear, hear.) The Government were i)crfectly well awarcs 
of that, and he did not think it was possible for the Chamber to do 

^ Brother of the honourable Member for Perthshire. 
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moro than it had done. He was quite Bure that if the Government 
could do anything to avert what would practically be a great mischief, 
they would do it. The objectionable measure was popular with the 
French ; and it was of no avail to characterise their conduct as foolish 
unless we wont further and characterised as foolish the conduct of any 
nation which chose to keep up a standing army or navy. We had not 
exactly come to the poiat at which we could at all events persuade the 
French people of that." 

Before concluding the right honourable gentleman said — 

*' He did not think it worth while for the sugar manufacturers to 
prove the Oovernment inconsistent, because the logical result would be 
that the Government would cease to do anjrthing to forward their 
views. . . . They maintained that it was good for all the world that 
free-trade principles should universally prevail, and England was the 
great aposiU of free-trade. We preached it in season and out of season, 
in reference to every question, and therefore, even in this case. . . . 
The Government held it to be their duty to advocate the doctrines of 
free-trade, and they . . . asked those Governments to furnish them 
with any information on the subject that they were willing to give as 
to the extent and the nature of the bounties, and as to their effect upon 
the foreign trade." 

On this, extracted from an Edinburgh paper's report, just three 
short remarks: — (1.) For apostle read martyr ; (2.) Again, the 
propagandist mission, on which I have already animadverted ; (3.) 
What can be expected from Governments ? The French coolly, 
with regard to the shipping bounties, tells the world they are " to 
compensate for charges imposed on the mercantile navy for recruit- 
ing and the military navy." They " keep back 20 per cent, of the 
bounty so as to increase the retiring pensions of registered seamen." 
Here note, " the bounty is increased by 16 per cent, for steamers 
built in France according to plans approved of by the Marine 
Department," and " in case of war, merchant ships [and I suppose 
crews] can be requisitioned by the State." 
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Before making the speech on which T have taken the liberty to 
make these comments, the right honourable gentleman introduced 
the connection of the West India planters with the sugar-bounty 
business. It is unnecessary here to call attention to what he said 
then. All good subjects of the Queen must object to invidious dis- 
tinctions being drawn between those of them whose happy lot it is to 
live in Great Britain, and the others who, with no less loyalty and 
under greater hardships, toil on for the wealth and welfare of the 
nation in outland parts. 
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is itself a canse of danijrr. If ilis faT:«:inii;: cAle has net m^vlc j»<< <^' 
operations nnduly eipendre, ani i!isLnTifacr:irers, masieis and moi^ 
careless and too oc»ii5dei;i, Itcih vL::ii natural conseqiieiioe^ I 
fear, are working harm, it has csertairJT enabled foreigner^ as woU 
as stimulated them, to erect esiiiMishments wiihin tl;o:r own 
countries, which are steadily t^ecominj: more suco^^sful oomivtitor^ 
in some cases ousting us not only from f<»eign and neutral miurkot^, 
but even the home and colonial ones. We have — \ do not S5U' in 
the spirit of bravado, but with great simple-mindedness — i>ponod 
our ports to all comers. But the lead — ^which sanguine politicians 
hoped it would prove — ^taken by the United Kingdom has not bovni 
followed by any other people, not even by our fellow-snbjvH>t« t>f 
the Colonies. After the third of a century has elapsed sinco tho \\\M\A\ t\^'^^^ 
inauguration of our free-trade policy, we find to our disappointmont. h»i»uauJ.M 
that, so far from our making converts of them, thcso all an> nu)vin^' nUi'i^i *** 
in an opposite direction. Look at the ungracious colonial tavillN, 
which show how little the mother country's oxanipli) Ih appro 
ciated. Look especially at France, to propitiate or iiiilialt^ wlili^li 
neighbour that noble cosmopolitan Mr. Cobdon, niorij or Iomh 
reluctantly, held in abeyance the previously dominant nuixltn of 
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the school whom he represented so ably, to avoid entering into 
treaties of commerce, as being inconsistent with commercial free- 
dom, and calculated to embarrass national political action* Our 
estimable neighbour has, after twenty years of patience and 
coddling or coaxing on our part, adhered strenuously to protec- 
tionism. When she speaks of free- trade, she means trade somewhat 
liberalised no doubt, but liberalised astutely with a reserve of 
protective duties sufficient to give or rather to retain — in my 
opinion wisely — a turn in favour of her own manufactures. 
Frenchmen appear to know tliat, in modem times, when opera- 
tions are more and more being conducted on the principle of a 
large business with comparatively small margin on each individual 
transaction, a very small degree of customs protection is sufficient 
to turn the scale,— not that I can call the turn they aim at a sm.nll 
one by any means. If the United Kingdom is ready to enter into 
a treaty in which it too magnanimously submits to unequal terms, 
that is, to having the worst of the bargain, could we wonder that 
the shrewd statesmen of France cheerfully accepted the proffered 
terms, and closed with our extremely facile overtures ? But indeed 
they do not. They hesitate, if they do not higgle, in order to 
secure something better towards their side. Already France 
enjoys, independently of treaties, free admission into the British 
market. That is not enough. We must engage for ten years of 
this liberality, provided we get in return an opening (not very con- 
siderable, nor likely to be very long-lived) into markets of which 
she is to resolutely retain practical monopoly. Anybody acquainted 
with trade knows how highly must be estimated the advantage 
which a manufacturer has who can choose either the French or the 
British market, whichever at a given time happens to be the dearer. 
Wherever there is the profit — cream to be skimmed, — he gets it. 
Under the treaty. Frenchmen may supply either their own market 
or foreign markets or ours. Britons must be content with only 
their own, or some foreign market where they may be able to find 
customers. Economists issue disquisitions to prove that this is 
against the interest of the French people ; I do not think, with 
much success. They dare not allege that the French maimfactv/rers 
suflfer by it. Surely we have had enough of this insular conceit, of 
humiliating treaty bonds. I call all treaties such that are one- 
sided in their favours. Our Gallican friends will no doubt 
obtain a renewal ; yet how absurd is it for Great Britain to address 
France, as she is in fact doing persistently, thus — " You have 
doubted whether we will carry out our policy of free-trade in face of 
so many ominous disappointments. You may have been hesitating 
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to erect /a&n^iffs for the supply of our markets with articles which 
we ourselves make or can make and have plenty of appliances and 
population to enable us to make in abundance. You fear that we 
would not be ready to let our manufacturers be supplanted in their 
natural markets. We appreciate your feelings ; they are to us no due com- 
matter of surprise. But you do us too great justice. You are 
welcome rivals. We will promise to keep our markets open, 
and besides, to give you a supply of coal, duty free, for ten years, 
which we hope will be a long enough period to induce your 
industrial chiefs to form larger establishments, and, indeed, to 
induce our own chiefs to erect fdbriques and at least carry on a 
part of their business — ^meantime, only a part — on French soil." 
JSx uno, disce omnes. What is the character and tendency of all our 
treaties and procedure ? The practical application of these remarks, 
so far as our negotiations and immediate action are concerned, is 
that we should enter into no treaty which cannot at any moment, 
on a twelvemonth's denouncing notice, be brought to an end. Digc^agio^ 
Further, I suggest that henceforth all questions affecting trade PJ<^f^^^**^ 
should be dealt with as in no ways belonging to the range of party 
politics ; that a committee, it may be composed of one person only 
on each side of the question, might be appointed by this associa- 
tion to argue, in written papers prepared alternately, the first in 
favour of free-trade (so-called) in manufactures, to be answered by 
the other, the sceptical side, and so on until the subject is fairly 
presented in completeness and continuity, such as will let the 
public form, on reasons and facts, sound conclusions. Strange 
to say, this question has never been fully and exhaustively 
argued. As to the supply oifood, the nation yielded to the clearest 
demonstration that protective duties of necessity raise home prices. 
It could not be otherwise, for there was but a limited area to culti- 
vate within the British Isles ; and a far-sighted colonial, or rather 
Imperial, land policy had not been fordiulated. I wish we could say 
we are much better in that respect even yet. The case as to 
manufactures was and is altogether diflTerent. We had the lead. Protection 
Our markets were the cheapest in the world. We had unlimited JurSfnevn' 
sites to build factories upon, unlimited mechanical power, and an **^^**^- 
ample population to work them by, with other important advan- 
tages, such as domestic quietude, open harbours, established lines 
of shipping. Whether this suggestion of a discussion be adopted 
or not, we must somehow contemplate and realise what our posi- 
tion is. Other nations are competing with us. Foreign markets 
are becoming closed to us. Increase of trade commensurate with 
the increase of our population is improbable, at any rate it canno^ 
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be relied on. Whatever be thought about treaties and prospects 
of commerce, let us regard the great interest of the empire, and 
surely, in any case, it has become necessary, or, to use the shrewd 
statesman's adjective, expedient, to provide either employment at 
home, and this we cannot do, or else to facilitate and direct 

Enifgratioo. EMIGBATION, which forms our sccoud topia I have no doubt that, 
even although we could, by restrictive policy or any other means, 
provide employment for the whole population within the British 
Isles for a century to come, it would be desirable, in the interest of 
mankind, and, what is more to the immediate purpose, in the 
interest of the empire, to encourage the peopling by our own sub- 
jects of the V£ist and rich agricultural lands which the colonies, on 
behalf surely of the whole, by the mother country's confidence and 
generosity, the empire possesses in all parts of the world. To do 
so is to benefit our fellow-subjects individually, especially those 
who will emigrate. But this individualism— which it is the 
modem fashion overmuch to consult — I would rather keep in the 
background, and make a secondary consideration. In truth, we 

ciaflH and Q^&y ^^ rcgrct that class and individual, as distinguished from 

inferisu^^ national, interests have been in the ascendant, have been supremely 
considered in British policy for the last half century. The evil, for 
such I regard it, is growing more rampant year by year. Impe- 
rialism has been misunderstood. Certainly it has of late gained 
no favour, because it assumed the aspect of rendering the United 
Kingdom imperial (and somewhat imperious), whereas warrantable 
imperialism means a predominant regard for the strength and 
welfare of the empire as a wfiole, and the solidification and future 
solidarity of the interests of the nation wherever they are occupy- 
ing British territory and are thereby capable of adding to its 
resources and contributing to its independence and permanence. 
If the millions who have left our shores, not merely to expatriate 
themselves, which they would not do in an objectionable sense if 

AiieniBAtion they wcut to thc colonies, but, in becoming aliens, to aggrandise a 

of emigrants. o » oo 

power with which we desire beyond all others to be friendly, yet 
which, nevertheless, we would be even more friendly with if these 
our former fellow-subjects bad been settled on British-American 
lands, — if these millions, I say, were now reckonable among the 
colonial populations, how much stronger and more prosperous 
would not the empire be I The past mistake — ^a very gross and 
grievous one, let us admit and feel — will not be altogether a sub- 
ject of regret, if it now be repented of and leads to instant and 
earnest endeavours to be more wise and patriotic hereafter, by 
imitating the United States, whose colonies become component 
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siatt%. It appears to Iiave been an error to extinguish, as was 
done some years ago, the Emigration Board of Commissioners. I 
submit that the Gk>yemment can do nothing more patriotic, and 
this association nothing more serviceable, than to get this urgent 
subject considered, even though partly retracing steps. Why 
shotdd not a grand royal commission of noblemen, agriculturists, oommi^iion 
working men, and colonists, be selected by the Queen, and charged «Btoemi^. 
with the task of inqxuring what is best to be done to divert the 6«stedL 
rapidly augmenting flow of emigrants towards the colonies, and 
confine it within the British dominions ? The advantage of re- 
taining within the empire such a valuable ''property " and poten- 
tiality and productive power is beyond all calculation and all 
conceptioiL To take the very lowest view, supposing every full- 
grown man to be worth, whether we estimate his value by the 
cost of rearing, or by his probable contributions to wealth and 
defence and taxation, at £500, how much better to retain him 
under the British crown rather than — as imvalued surplus, ay, or IS^^**'*™*' 
an encumbrance — not present him as a gift, but let him ihnyw him- 
self away beyond the limits of legitimate loyalty ? Why applaud 
men of eminence among us who are engaged in such imnational 
operations? Beaching the third stage of this paper, I remark 
that the grandest empibe on the face of the globe is the British. 
The mother country consists of two islands geographically sepa- 
rated from the continent of Europe, having ports continually open, 
and endowed by nature with mineral and other wealth rich and owmdneas 
large beyond estimation. Our Queen rules territories of vasteL^iJ^. 
extent, peopled in a great measure by hardy oflFshoots, in north 
and central America, in Australia, and in Africa, not to speak of 
other possessions admirably placed in other parts of the globe, 
forming a vast and unique aggregate that comprehends every 
desirable variety of climate, and is possessed of splendid sea-coasts 
and river channels. To this great empire is attached India, not so 
much as a source of profit or glory, as a charge and a field for the 
noblest occupation of our noblest spirits. Between the several 
parts intervene navigable seas — whereon the British navy and 
British shipping are supreme — in such manner that, though geo- 
graphically separated from the British Isles, the colonies are united 
by the best, the most frequent, and the most speedy means of 
intercommunication. All this renders the empire more powerful 
than if it existed in one solid block or were situated (as land- 
agents say) in a ring fence. It must be confessed that the British 
Islands, although they contain so numerous and so vigorous a 
populatioD, now reckoned at near 34,500,000, could not, I will not 
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foremost concern of a nation is to preserve and establish its power 
and independence, we gladly and with confidence point to what 
lies within reach — within easy reach. Include the colonies, let 
them contribute to the area from which are drawn revenues, 
soldiers, and seamen for the navy, and how different becomes our 
position ! Look forward a little, and in God's good providence 
they are as populous as the mother country, of which they are even 
now the glory, the dtmsy though not yet iutamem, in armis. The 
division of our strength, which ignorance laments, will make us more 
secure. Even though London, the capital of the empire, were besieged 
and taken, a supposition so extreme that I may be pardoned for 
making it, the enemy could not feel he had struck a vital part. 
The empire's strength would remain. It should still be able to 
overcome all enemies, and might emerge more powerful. We 
must not regard the colonies as a reserve of power, nor even as 
auxiliaries in case of war, but as component parts of the great 
empire, which is the common inheritance that belongs to them as 
much as to us. At present, though they are honourably loyal and 
ardent, their loyalty and ardour are not turned to account ; nay, 
they were latterly, by a few public men — never by our people 
— made light of. No preparations have been made to call such 
an inestimable advantage into action in case of need, still less to 
combine, in that unity which is required for strength and effect, 
the forces which the colonies are able to raise with those raised 
in the United Kingdom. No doubt, if the time necessary to 
organise would be allowed us, admirable contributions would be 
called forth. Certain powers with whom we might come into 
conflict, and all the more because we are neglectful, have already 
soldiers counted by the million. We cannot begin this, the 
great work of imperial reconstruction, too soon. The phantom 
character of our empire, at present consisting of splendid stones all 
ready to be built into the grand edifice, but not yet built, must no 
longer be the reproach to nineteenth century statesmanship. We 
must look beyond our isles, beyond the proximate hour. Tacts 
must be recognised. The claims of the colonies must be admitted. 
They must no longer appear to be outsiders — no longer be 
treated as if they were. They must not again be told that they 
may leave the British connection ; on the contrary, they must be 
assured that the mother country esteems them, is proud of them, 
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will do them justice, will allow them their fair share, proportionate 
to number, in the maintenance and government of the empire and 
in the direction of its policy. At present colonists have not the coioniats 
full rights of British subjects. They are at this moment exposed theh- fSu^^ 
to the danger of war, yet have not the slightest voice in determin- ^*^*** 
ing the course that shall keep them from that dreadful calamity, 
nor the armaments which would render a war — if it should arise 
— short and the means of establishing peace with honour and 
advantage. It would be well if we could make all the Queen's 
subjects conscious that they derive positive benefit from the con- 
nection, and do not mff&r, as, for instance, I apprehend they do by 
the copyright monopoly, a monopoly which appears to neutralise 
the statesmanlike policy of sending the healthy throb of vivifying 
influence from the nation's heart in the largest possible measure 
to its remotest extremities. In order to this some politicians have, 
though not seriously, proposed intra-imperial free-trade. At a customs- 
present and for a long time this imagination must be kept in the empSe*^'^^^^ 
background or dismissed. To say much about it might create p^Jie. 
prejudice as well as unwarrantable and uiirealisable expectations. 
We can at once do much, however, by a proper system of emigra- 
tion and opening out to rich and poor Britons the colonial 
unoccupied lands. Negotiations with the colonies, in which 
attention to this subject would certainly be prominent, should be 
entered upon at once. Every hour will increase whatever 
diflBculty is now found or feared. No insurmountable, no serious 
obstacle exists. At present there is harmony throughout the 
Queen's dominions. We are in the enjoyment of peace abroad, 
as well as within the empire. The mother country is powerful 
and prosperous. The throne is much more than respected. The 
Queen is beloved. Almost everything, everything but the short- 
sightedness of statesmen, their desire to avoid whatever may 
embarrass them, their subjecting imperial to party interests, 
favours union and facilitates it. But new circumstances may opportune- 
arise; troublesome questions may emerge; prejudices may grow Necessity. 
up which would render hardly possible what it is now com- 
paratively easy to compass. There are the noblest motives to 
impel us. The world cannot afibrd that the British Empire should 
be disiirtegrated. Yet this it might be, for the status quOy the 
present miserable nondescript, fast and loose relations, cannot be 
permanent. Separation — which the people would deplore — is in- 
evitable if there be not union. If the present generation fails, as 
the last has done, through the indolence, the self-complacency, the 
i7i80V4:ian<ie of our leaders, to rise to its responsibilities — fails to 
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occupy the position to which Providence points, — ^the next may 
bitterly regret and hopelessly reproach ; but there will be no 
room for retracing of steps, no opportimity to rectify and recover 
what has been irretrievably thrown away or let slip. There are 
Solidarity of different ways in which the solidarity of the empire might be 
pirea bv acMcved. We have before us such bright examples as Switzer- 
* *™ * land, Germany, the United States of America There are 
varieties of form, yet but one underlying principle, that of equal 
and just representative power and responsibility. The represen- 
tation might be in a new supreme body, not identical with, but 
such as the British Parliament, or in a new supreme council such 
as the British Cabinet. There is conceivable, of course, another 
form, representation in the mother country's present Parliament. 
This is the system of Spain, and more or less of France. But it 
would not work. Parliament has already too much to do, too 
British Par- many demands on its time to face ; besides, the representatives 
nJrreceJro ' from the colouics would feel themselves, and would be viewed by 
members, their fellow-membcrs and the people, as meddlers in home 
businesses which do not lie within their sphere, and with which 
they are not qualified to deal. They would feel their position un- 
comfortable and irksome. Still further, already the number of 
members in the British House of Commons is by many regarded as — 
^ay> hy general consent declared to be — ^too large. This very circum- 
stance, however — I mean the necessity that is so obvious for under- 
taking something of the nature of re-adjustment — ^may be welcomed 
as really condtLcive to the establishment of a better system of 
representation. If we must make a change anywise, let us do it 
rightly. I respectfully suggest that such a system as would be, 
on the whole, best, lies ready to our hand, and involves no very 
serious and a scarcely perceptible change in the position of the 
various Parliaments and Cabinets of the empire. I present my 
views in the form of a question. Why not institute a council, 
call it imperial or supreme, which shall have committed to it 
exclusive and entire control of all matters that are purely 
Supreme imperial, eliminating these from the cognisance of the British 
councu Parliament, which would thereby have more time at its dis- 
proposcd. pQgai for the increasing and vastly important business of the 
United Kingdom? Indirectly the British Parliament would be 
able to exercise hardly less power than it does at present 
in regard to the matters that will be eliminated. I believe 
that a supreme representative council would, in the particular 
circumstances, not only be much more easily established, but 
would work better; that is, would, do its work with less friction 
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and disturbance, and with more unity and efficiency and 
persistence and weight, than a supreme Parliament, To this 
council the mother country and the several groups of colonies J|f*^J**""^ 
should be allowed to send representatives, chosen by each portion «>«ncii, 
of the empire, on whatever principle, and for whatever period of 
service they severally think fit I would make the entire number 
bear a proportion, compared with the population of the empire, 
that would give for the United Kingdom a share of representation 
corresponding to the number of persons who collectively form the 
British Cabinet. Assume that this number is fourteen, they 
would add to their provincial functions an imperial one, for which 
they would sit either personally or by substitutes elected by them- 
selves as a body, or by the direct vote of the British Parliament. 
Canada might be entitled to a representation of four, Australia 
two or three, Africa one, other parts of the empire two, making a 
total of twenty-four or twenty- five, which would gradually be 
increased in proportion as the colonies and the mother country 
shall increase in population. India, provided she could be satis- ^^^ 
fied with an amount of representation much short of that which, 
reckoned by mere numbers, would be her allotment, might be 
included and contribute six or seven, making a total of about 
thirty in all. This supreme council might be entitled to conduct 
a part of its business by a committee formed of its own members, 
and should meet at least once a month during the whole twelve 
months of the year. AbiUty to meet at very short notice, and, 
when it is required, to hold sessions in secret, gives great superi- 
ority to the principle of governing by council rather than by a 
Parliament. Indeed, even if a supreme Parliament were to be 
interposed, the actual government of the empire must needs be 
through a committee or cabinet, which is just another name for our 
council. That the system would work well there is little room to 
doubt There would be no interference with the functions that 
properly belong to those who now rule in each of the several dis- 
tinct portions of the empire. I will not call them stateSj because ^on^to"' 
that would imply independence, but provinces or dominions. For general 
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instance, the British Parliament would be free to pay its quota »^<^ ^©^"^oo. 
towards the general expenses of the empire by direct or indirect 
taxation, according to its own pleasure. It would be entitled to 
take its own means for procuring soldiers and sailors, either by 
conscription or bounty. The functions of the supreme council 
would be, at any rate until the central government became, in the 
opinion of the people, entitled, in the interest of the nation, to 
be entrusted with more authority confined to the business for 
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which alone it exists, viz., what is imperial — business such as 
the management of foreign relations, the making of treaties with 
foreign powers, the fixing the nature and extent of defences 
wanted for the protection and strength of the empire as a whole 
and of its several provinces and constituent parts. Like the 
representation, the contributions of money and men would be, 
speaking roundly, in a diminishing ratio proportionate to popu- 
lation. So far as I can judge, we must not lay any stress 
on the advantage that might ultimately be attained by insti- 
AdvMitage tuting a great intra-imperial ZoUverein. On a superficial view. 
Parliament, somc of OUT homc politicians might apprehend that the British 
Parliament would sink by such an imperial organisation into 
insignificance. The answer to this is, to do its work well is the 
highest honour, and it would undoubtedly do its work better 
than at present. It would, however, still, according to the propor- 
tions which I have indicated, contribute fourteen out of twenty- 
five, or, including India, out of thirty or thirty-two members of 
council. The talent and patriotism of the United Kingdom, 
associated as it would be with the first minds and best hearts of 
the whole empire, would have a wider, I might almost caU it a 
sublime, scope for world-benefiting activity ; and, as the colonies 
or provinces would be entitled to nominate as their representa- 
tives British subjects belonging to any part of the empire, often 
conspicuous and eminent Britons would be selected. Thus, even 
though the mother country were to relinquish the predominance 
of numbers which her numerical strength and great resources 
would entitle her to claim, she would still in practice have full 
A noble power ; in fact she would lead. As to the colonies, if ambition is 
ambition, commendable — and rightly regulated, though with another name, 
it is so in the highest degree— their great men, who now want an 
adequate sphere for the development and the exercise of their 
energy and aspirations, would, after training in the colonies, con- 
tribute to the grandest council that ever existed on the earth's 
surface, probably the most valuable and healthful and beneficent 
constituent elements. One thought more in conclusion. With 
all charitableness of judgment, and the strongest desire to think 
well of other nations, two considerations of the utmost weight and 
stimulating force claim earnest attention. These are, the empire's 
need to be independent and strong, seeing we have no warmly 
attached allies, no friendly States on whom we can depend as 
having a common interest and aim in those causes and objects 
which the British people cherish and espouse pre-eminently. We 
shall as a nation continue our pacific and amicable policy, but it 
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will be pursued with all the more success in proportion as friendly 
relations are not needed by us, but, on the contrary, as desire is felt 
by other States to cultivate and reciprocate friendliness. For too 
long, let me add, even high statesmanship has been an affair of increased 
party. Shortsightedness, attention to immediate interests and 
disregard of the remote, could not but prevail. We must rise to 
an elevated level. The choice for the nation lies between consoli- 
dation with greater influence, on the one hand, or disintegration, 
along with feebleness, yet with old traditions fostering a dangerous 
pride, threatens a fall, on the other. Speremus meliora. 

Many will read with pain an article in the Times of 6 th January 
on the empire. . It contains much truth — truth either stated or 
implied in the preceding paper. I make the following remarks : — 
It is said — 

1. The colonies cause the mother country danger and expense, a right view 
No doubt : therefore we desire a constitutional connection such as ^i^es. 
will equalise these. The colonists do not object to bear their fair 

share of both. 

2. Too much of the precious time of Parliament is engrossed 
with subjects arising from India and the colonies. No doubt : 
therefore let us hail the council for the empire, which will give us 
desired relief, and at same time lead to improved administration 
thereof. 

3. Whereas the United States are geographically compact, the 
British dominions are scattered over the globe. No doubt : for 
some purposes this is what, if Heaven gave us the choice, we 
might not prefer. But for other purposes, it is a decided 
and great advantage, and it is an existing fact which should 
content us. 

4. Some colonies protect their trade. Well, it is not fatal to 
us. We voluntarily invested them with the power to do so (and 
gratuitously with splendid unoccupied lands). They would not 
be displeased to have an imperial customs-union, and would be 
ready to receive any overtures to that end. 
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IV. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE WOKKING OF THE 
PABUAMENTAEY MACHINK 

A Paper fteparedfor the Social Science Congress, 1880. 

The working of the Parliamentaiy machine is clumsy in the 
extreme. The machine itself is, for most purposes for which it is 
applicable, perfectly satisfactory. We have heard lately much 
un<uitufac about obstruction. We are continually saddened by disappoint- 
l!^i?gbuu ments every session experienced ; members work haid and spend 
a great deal of time on the preparing and passing from one stage 
to another of important and useful Bills, which, like the stone of 
Sisyphus, when almost at the top, where, success would reward 
labour, must return to the ground at the bottom of the hUl, to be 
again as laboriously rolled up. But we do not know how many 
reforms and advantages we miss through the discouragement these 
fruitless labours, these hopeless undertakings infuse, nor the in- 
structive and effective discussions which are not initiated, simply 
because there is not time for them, in consequence of the weary 
hours wasted on the other business. An easy remedy that has 
often been suggested remains to be carried out ; Bills should be 
allowed to stand in either House on the next session at the stage 
to which they had advanced on the session when they were first 
introduced. This would be practically an immense addition to 
the time of the House. It would equalise in availableness the 
different months of the session, and greatly suit the House of 
cantM Lords, whose constitutional functions and power of work are in 
abeyance in the early part of every session. It would also prevent 
at the end of every session excessive pressure and much hasty 
legislation. Another effect I for one estimate highly, it would 
give more time for bills being sent by members to constituencies 
for consideration there, — an advantage to all parties, and, though 
that is a small matter, a comfort to members, who naturally wish 
to carry out the wishes and avail themselves of the knowledge of 
the experienced parties and interests whom they represent, and 
whom at present they seldom are able to sufl&ciently consult. If 
this system of passing Bills were in practice, Parliament would 
have more time for local bills. But the day is evidently approach- 
ing when the provinces will be charged with the responsibility of 
settling many local matters without an appeal to Parliament, or 
at any rate without protracted and expensive and unsatisfactory 
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inquiries, leading to regrettable decisions, there. I also suggest 
that some person ranking equal to a judge should be appointed 
before BiUs receive the royal assent, to revise them, and so to 
insure they are " workable." 

I may be excused for saying in connection with the question 
how far it is desirable to leave the sanctioning of local under- 
takings to local bodies, that the opening out of county government Jj^^^jj^g 
will of itself remove some of the apprehensions that may justly ^J^°; 
be entertained. But more is required ; at any rate it would be 
comfortable to have some control, and not allow a minority, per- 
haps a very small one, at any particular meeting, even after due 
notices have been published, to sanction heavy expenditure or 
exercise, as they might, a somewhat tyrannical power. I suggest 
that reference to, end supervision by, the Home OflSce, or any 
board in London, would be by no means satisfactory as a pre- 
ventive. I would have no control by any outside body; the 
control which I desiderate, and which probably would sufl&ce, lies 
in the direction of written, or at any rate formal and personal 
approval by a majority of qualified persons. More and more we 
find that increase of numbers, enlargement of constituencies, 
lessens rather than increases safety and control. If a man's vote 
be counted per capita, and not with any regard to the amount of 
interest he possesses and the influence he rightly or wrongly con- 
ceives he is entitled to, he becomes discouraged, and begins to ^Jjj^^ 
absent himself. The consequence is, when he does attend, he^f^^ 
speaks with less knowledge and less weight This he feels and 
sees, the result being that he stiU further shirks his responsibHities, 
and the public loses the advantage which he, beyond others, would, 
by taking part in deUberations, lend to many a deserving cause, 
and popular government itself becomes discredited, which all of us 
must regard as a great evil. 

K the proposition which it is the main object of this paper improved 
to introduce for discussion were adopted by the Legislature, not upper 
only would a considerable amount of friction and resentment 
be removed from the proceedings of the House of Lords, which 
the present system of working hy the session instead of continuously 
engenders, as I think, mischievously ; but the House of Lords 
would be in a position to re-occupy the ground which it has lost in 
public favour. I by no means think the House, as at present 
constituted, however well it is capdble of discharging its functions, 
can permanently retain that hold on public confidence, and regain 
that place in public favour, which it formerly claimed and enjoyed, 
and which it is all the more desirable to restore, now that the demo- 
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cratic principle is, Parliament after Parliament, gaining greater 

ascendency. It is most anomalous that so large a number of Peers 

continually withhold attendance in their places. It is dangerous 

and unseemly to trust so much power to the very small number 

who do attend. Individually the Peers are not what popular 

imagination assumes them to be. A large proportion of peerages 

Peers in are what in the language of the day are called new^ not men of old 

HooM family, and individually not possessed of a larger number of acres 

repnaent and a greater stake in the permanent interests of the country than a 

counties. , , i /• -i j 

much larger number of persons who are commoners and so are 
excluded from the Upper House. I have long thought and advo- 
cated that the elective principle should be applied to the Upper 
House in this form — ^Every county, according to its population, 
should send thereto one, two, three, or four nobles, appointing 
them for life or, if this should be thought better, during pleasure. 
The electors in the county might be the electors who now vote for 
members of the House of Commons ; but I would prefer that 
the franchise were given only to those whose qualification is based 
on real property, and the reform would be more acceptable if the 
electors were those only who are rated on £20, £50^ or £100 annual 

They should vbIucs. Au admirable effect of introducing the elective principle 
would be the stimulus it would give. Peers would endeavour 
to unite with the people and to be in accord with them, and, 
when elected, to show their appreciation of future as well as 
past favours by meritorious attendance at their posta Only those 
would present themselves as candidates or be elected who are 
prepared to do their great work faithfully and earnestly. 

There is no longer the danger of undue influence from the 
upper regions of society which led to Peers being made ineligible 
for the Lower House. What is more preposterous than the 

The Scotch exclusiou of our Scotch Peers from Parliamentary service there ? 

elusion from Why should not the people have the right to employ and enjoy 
in the House of Commons whatever services their districts, or 
all districts, present? What an advantage would it be to 
maintain at, or elevate the House of Commons to, the highest 
social level, by increasing the number of persons of rank whom 
it already so beneficially contains ? Who are the most valuable 
members of the Upper House ? Is it not they who have been 
trained in the Lower? I go so far as to suggest that every 
Peer should be eligible for either House ; and I would scarcely, 
if any one were elected to the Commons, require him to choose 
which of the Houses he would prefer to sit in. He might sit 
in both if his constituents so will it. Let me as a last word 
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remark that a radical, though little noticed, fault of the present 
constitution of the House of Lords is absence of all local or 
provincial distribution as . to seats in it The giving counties sieratioB or 
elective representation at once and completely rectifies the wrong 
that is at present done, regulates what at present is altogether a 
monstrosity, and at same time it sets governments free to indulge a 
passion and a weakness that, under the present constitution of the 
House, is rapidly deteriorating its social superiority and under- 
mining its just and desirable influence — I mean the passion for 
conferring hereditary peerages on men, not because more Peers 
are wanted, or the men favoured and their heirs will mend the 
average, but for party purposes, often as a recompence for paltry 
services not to the State but to statesmen, and sometimes for 
the low purpose of consoling for disappointments. Make the 
House elective (always allowing members of the Royal famUy 
to be called without that procedure), and the greater the number 
of persons made eligible the better. By this means, too, a very 
wholesome distribution of honours — by which I mean investing 
with responsibility and duty — will follow. 

P.&, Dec. — To the foregoing may be added the following : — 
There is no reason why for such an elective House of Lords all 
Scottish Peers should not be eligible. The one-sidedness of the 
manner in which they are elected at present is more and more 
complained of. The Lord Advocate's weighty and patriotic paper lom Advo- 
on " Home Rule for Scotland " has observations on this part of positions, 
the subject which will deservedly command earnest attention. 
Eligibility for Irish counties may be claimed by all names on 
the Irish Peerage. That Peerage, however, contains two dis- 
tinct sorts, — one of these being proprietors of Irish soil, and 
therefore gentlemen truly connected with Ireland. Of the 
other sort are gentlemen who inherit titles in the Irish Peerage 
conferred without the original recipients having any connection 
with the Emerald Isle. As to such Irish Peers as do not at 
the time hold a considerable acreage of land in Ireland, it would 
not be unfair that these should be ineligible. 

Although Scotland is not very ill represented in the Peerage, if 
the estimation might be made legitimately on the basis of numb&rs 
without regard to residence and leanings, yet to anybody who 
reflects it must be obvious that practically she is not well served 
as a nation ; and still more, that over the different portions of the 
ancient kingdom the distribution of such service as she gets is 
extremely unequal. 
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"Grand Committees" have been sometimes proposed. To 

these there may be two formidable objections : — 

objectioM 1. Take the case of members whose experience and energies 

committee*. He within the scope of more than one of these committees. It 

would be painful to them, and hurtful to the nation, to confine 

such persons to one. 

2. Members of the Government would too often, if it were 
allowed, serve on more than one committee, and thereby be 
invested with undue vote-power. 

Pabliamentaey Papers.* 

It is wonderful that the Government, which has been so well 

served for many years in the department chiefly concerned with 

Parliamentary Betums, has not hitherto made any earnest and 

oovemment busincss-like attempt to advertise and circulate, and so to utilise, 

^^doM not the vast treasures of mformation obtained at great cost of labour 

»c«>unt. and money, and capable of serving the best of purposes if widely 

diffused in the several quarters where they would be appreciate 

and telL There are the Gazettes, and other publications, those of 

the Patent Office for instance, in which Parliamentary Betums and 

Blue-Books, d hoc gmvs orrme, could be advertised at literally no 

calculable cost. There is the Post-Office, able to carry them to all 

parts of the United Kingdom. There are thousands of public 

libraries and public institutions and offices which would receive 

them with gratitude, put them within reach of multitudes, and 

preserve them for reference in future years. 

^ A continuation of the original paper. 
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VALUE OF HOME-TRADE AND MAXUFACTUBES. 
(From Copyrighi and Paiaiisfor ImwaUicms, ToL L) 

I HAVE never seen a tabular statement showii^ the amount 
of home employment and peconiaiy advantage which a woiking 
man with a family, by his residing in this oonntiy affords^ To 
begin with, he pays rent. TItat rent enriches his landlord, who 
has thereby more income to spend. It may be said, No, some- 
body else woold occupy the cottaga Be it so; then a new 
cottage is wanted, which excavators, masons, joiners, slaters, cBpkqrment. 
plasterers, plumbers, painters, glaziers, ironmongers, etc., will find 
employment in building and making habitable. To return. He 
and his household must be fed. This will carrv most of his 
wages to baker, batcher, grocer, milkman, green-grocer, etc. They 
must be clothed and shod. This will carry so much more to 
draper, tailor, capmaker, shoemaker, hosier, eta The school- 
master, doctor, coal>merchant, chandler,' and others, not exdnding 
the newsboy and the goodie-vendor, will in their turn have 
shares of the patronage or custom. We need not go further in 
specifying the several receivers into which the enrichment is dis- 
tributed. 

But we are still only at the beginning of our reckoning. 
All of these participants, without exception, for themselves and 
their families, spend this money they draw from him in the same 
manner as he does. They — every one — are by their residence 
dififusers or channels as well as receivers. It is true that not the 
whole of the money the grocer is paid stays in this country. 
Some of the articles he sells are imported from abroad. Tea for 
instance. Well, it not only yields him and the wholesale grocer 
and the bagman, as well as the merchant and broker, profit, com- 
mission, or salary, but also, before it reaches the grocery, British 
shipowners, sailors, warehousemen, porters, carters, etc., have been 
earning a part of their livelihood; and further, besides local 
imposts, the nation has levied duty for the benefit of the public 
exchequer. As to the sugar, it has employed the refiner and the 
multitude of men and tradesmen who are required for the opera- 
tions of the sugarhouse. And to go further back, some colonist, 
we may hope, has produced the saccharine : and through the same 
number of hands it must have passed as the tea does. As for 
the soap and candles, some portion of the raw materials may be 
foreign, but they are manufactured here, and so with the woollens, 
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cottons, linens, etc., they are at least in a great measure British, 
both in their raw material and in their fabrication. The stones, 
slates, glass, and ironwork, like the furniture, of the house he 
occupies, are entirely British. 

But, to proceed farther, our exemplar working man must be 
employed. He may be, according to the supposition on . . ., 
a shoemaker, and in that capacity he or his master will have 
custom to give for the operations of his business The leather 
BTcty iBdw> comes from a British leathernlealer, who, in his turn, had it from 
contrtbvtM a tanner and currier, who bou^^ht the hide from a butcher, who 
ncij^teoi's bought the ox from a grazier, who paid rent to a landowner, who 
bought manure from a manufacturer, who, with all the others 
likewise, has been giving employment and profits. The tacks, the 
binding, eta, of the boots and shoes that Crispin makes, give rise 
to a similar series of employments and earnings. His industrious 
habits and the increase of his family contribute to the prosperity 
of the place where he resides, and of the country as a whole, as 
long as he lives among us. If the fashion were to prevail gene- 
rally of buying boots and shoes of Parisian manufacture, he must 
look out for other employment or else emigrate.^ Other employ- 
ment he cannot get without displacing somebody, who, in that 
case, will be the emigrant Of course, when he leaves his native 
land, he may use and consume a fractional amount of British 
manufactures^^ but it will be a very minute and a decreasing 
fraction, and as to the various professional gentlemen and trades- 
men whom he encouraged, they cease entirely to receive benefits, 
and even his house becomes tenantless, unless indeed some new 
trade giving employment is attracted, which is a supposition rather 
too sanguine; but, even so, it only proves the point we are illus- 
trating, viz., that employment is highly desirable. 

^ Loyal BritoDS will not grudge the Colonies the benefit of large emigration 
to those parts of the empire so steadily rising in importance, although there is 
sadly too great reason to exclaim against the tardiness and blindness of our 
statesmen in respect to the graud question of making the empire <ynt. Every 
session that is suffered to pass without the problem of unity being solved is an 
incalculable loss^to the world perhaps — and replete with increasing danger. 
Unfortunately, far too few of the emigrants go to the Colonies, partly, no doubt, 
because the empire is not yet federated. The official people of the United States 
have published what some persons may think unduly high estimates of the 
value of an emigrant, apart from the capital he brings to the republic. But 
further consideration would probably not only remove these doubts, but con- 
vince that these estimates are too low. Will any of our own countrymen, 
whether on the basis of cost of rearing, or on that of productive power, or on 
that of a money-circulating, tradesmen-employing, and tax-paying yield of bene- 
fits and profits, show how much a brawny, honest man is worth to the nation ? 
I should not wonder, on the average, nearer £1000 than the officials* sum. 
We mean an average man of the type in ordinary times. Who can tell what 
in war? What at all times if he be a man of fertile brain, and a leading 
spirit 
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VEET HUETFUL EFFECT ON TEADE OF FOUE HOUES 

LESS LABOUE A WEEK. 

A letter in a recent Ecommist disparaged the alleged suffering sus- 
tained by British manufacturers through legislative interference with 
the hours of labour. In consequence, I have obtained information 
from a millowner who is every way able to present facts and figures, 
from which I find that the difference between 60 and 56 hours per 
week in a factory using 5600 lbs. of wool weekly, raises the cost of 
manufacture 4 of a penny per lb., or more than seven per cent. The 
reader knows what is meant by a " margin." It is not jn-qfit, but that 
excess of the selling price of an article beyond the cost of the raw 
material, which ought to pay for the expenses of manufacture, and 
also leave a profit. If, in the present calculation, we assume the 
Tfiargin, when the time is 60 hours, to be 25 per cent, gross, then after 
paying the wages and other expenses, the margin is reduced by £1 6, 
13s. 4d. a week,' a reduction so considerable as to make much more 
than the difference between profit and loss, for £16, 13s. 4d. a week 
is £866 a year. 

My informant adds : — Granted a manufactured article, price of 
which is fourth-fifths represented by raw material, a duty of 10 per 
cent, upon it by a country which can buy the raw material at the 
same price is in reality a duty of 50 per cent, upon the fifth part of 
it represented by labour and profit. Now there is no industry can 
live under this disadvantage ; and if it be perpetuated in a new French 
Treaty, our principal industries will, before the expiry of it, have 
ceased to send a pound across the channel. 



If former generations had not guarded against such practically 
unequal competition, where would have been British superiority on the 
fields of industry, and where the exceptionally good position of the 
British artisan 1 Must he not have sunk to the level that tallies with 
ower wages, consistently with ofl&cial ideas not long ago enunciated 1 
Surely the masses, who have been enfranchised since free-trade was 
adopted, may warrantably claim that, at the least, their case and 
interest and wishes shall be so far consulted as that the candid 
inquiry proposed on pp. 36 and 100 shall be conceded. It is abundantly 
clear that, unless there be some adjustment, by no means synonymous 
with protection, of the nature indicated on p. 36, either wages must be 
lowered, or most of our trades will, until they succumb, be carried on 
at a great disadvantage. See page 41. 
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Here follow a number of promiscuous extracts and documents, con- 
taining a large amount of matter which will be found interesting and 
valuable by any student of the subject who will patiently wade 
through, or even dip into, what lies by no means invitingly before 
him. 

I have other books on my shelves,^ in which are marked some 
passages. In particular, The State of (he Nation, Edinburgh, 1730; 
The CanstUution and Present State of Great Britain^ London, drca 1755 ; 
Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Cheat Britain^ Dublin, 1775; and 
The Edinburgh Review^ 1819 and 1834; but I forbear adding them. 
The reader may well think he has enough. They would show — 

1. How even on the youth of the kmgdom were sedulously 
inculcated by our great-grandsires very sensible principles of commerce 
and manufactures, along with the rightful place of trade, as primary 
objects of national concern, partly in maxims the same as those 
extracted in preceding pages from Gary and The British Merchant : and 
let it be noted, the value of trade with colonies was held in justly 
high estimation, therein teaching a lesson for us. 

2. How our forefathers disparaged importations of luxuries, and 
regarded these as fit subjects for exceptionally heavy duties of customs, 
much as is seen in several extracts I have given. 

3. How confident Mr. Pitt and subsequent advocates of improved 
trade relations with France were that British industrials could, except 
in a few articles such as silks and lace, more than hold their own in 
competing with the French. 

4. How predominant in the minds of these statesmen was expec- 
tation that, if free-trade with France were established, it would 
chiefly be (including silk manufactures) the produce of her sail we 
should receive. 

5. I may add, how great and persistent and very successful have 
been, at and since the time of Colbert, the nursing care and the energy 
and skill directed by the French to commerce, and that both this 
desire and attainment of commercial development was with a political 
design, and in connection with national naval and military strength. 

I am tempted to indulge here in two short extracts, the first from 
Proposals fi/r carrying on certain Public Works in the City of Edinburgh, 
1752. This semi-official document, after sajdng, "the whole system 
of our trade, husbandry, and manufactures . . , began to advance with 
rapid and general progression," proceeds, " It is the united force of the 
whole nation which seems at length to be exerting itself. Husbandry, 
manufactures, general commerce, and the increase of useful people, are 
become the objects of universal attention." The other, An Address to 
the Electors of Great Britain, by an Eminent Hand, Edinburgh, 1740, of 
a fit Member of Parliament, says, " As he must immediately discern 
that the plenty and power of this nation can only be nourished on the 
bosom of trade (especially manufactures), every method should be 
devised to secure the long and healthy life of our Alma Mater" 

^ Except for Reports, I have not gone beyond what these supply. If I had, 
how mnch might my presentation of the case have been strengthened I 
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APPENDIX 

CONTAINING CONFIRMATORY EXTRACTS. 



A. 

Extracts from " The Life of the Prince Consort," Vol. v. 

* "The Commercial Treaty, negotiated by Mr. Cobden, between 
England and France, had been signed at Paris on the 23d January, 
and ratified 4th February. It had been announced that it would be 
laid before Parliament on the 6th February by Mr. Gladstone, and 
that he would at the same time make his financial statement." . . . 

"While all were fascinated by the clearness of exposition, the 
comprehensiyeness of view, and the eloquence which distinguished 
this address, the scheme which it developed provoked much wifavourahle 
criticism^ . . . 

" The prospect for the coming year, too, was far from encouraging. 
It showed a deficit of more than £9,000,000, the estimated charges 
being £70,000,000 as against £60,700,000 of estimated income. 
This deficiency Mr. Gladstone proposed to meet by renewing the Gladstone's 
Income Tax at an increased rate — 1 Od. in the pound on incomes Ji^^^p^ 

Trea.tv 

above £150, and 7d. on incomes under that amount, and by continu- speech, 
ing the existing high tea and sugar duties. The weight of these 
burdens all could appreciate. They were imminent and certain. The 
advantages to result from closer commercial relations with France and 
the reduction of the import duties on French wine and brandy, on 
which Mr. Gladstone mainly rested to persuade the country to bear 
for a time the disturbance of the equilibrium between its revenue and 
expenditure, were speculative, possibly remote, and in any case open 
to much discussion." . . . 

" The Treaty with France, on which it so largely rested, had 
fallen out of favour with many who had at first been well disposed to 
it from the moment their trust in the sincerity of the Emperor had 
been shaken. Such advantages as it oflFered seemed too like a lure to His main 
conciliate objections to the annexation of Savoy, an imputation freely ^'^^f^™®" 
launched against it, indeed, by the French Protectionists. And even 
these advantages seemed to be more than counterbalanced by those 
which, under the Treaty, France had secured for herself. What she 
most wanted, our coal and iron, we bound ourselves to give her for British 
ten years duty free, while we were also pledged to abolish all duties to coai and 
on French manufactured goods, and to reduce the duty on brandy ^^*^®*' 
from 15s. to 8s. 2d., and on wine from 5s. to 3s. These changes 
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obligations! ^^^^ ^ ^^'^ immediate effect, while^ on the other hand, France 
retained all her prohibitory duties on English productions unaltered 
until the 1st October 1861, when she engaged, not to abolish them as 
we had done, but only to reduce them to a maximum ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent., to be lowered to 25 per cent, after the lapse of three 
years. On the whole, however, the manufacturers of England were 
not dissatisfied with the arrangements. The Treaty was a step in the 
right direction." . . . 

" The Emperor continued," in a letter to Lord Cowley, " the 
approval of the Commercial Treaty must of necessity restore to their 
normal state the political relations of the two countries." 



B. 

NOTES ON THE FEENCH TEEATY, 1860. 

Objections The following remarks by Mr. Macfie were published in the 

Treaty. Livcrpool Daily Post of 16th February 1860. Of course they were 
but imperfect at the time, and could not be expected to forecast 
exactly the actual working and consequences of the Treaty : — 

" The Treaty with France. 

^^ To the Members of the Chamber of Commerce, 

** The following are among the objections a supporter of the 
Government has to the treaty : — 

^* It concedes much in return for little. This is impolitic, because 
irritating to the British people, and not calculated to win us the respect 
of foreign nations. 

" It perpetuates the inequality between our treatment of France and 
her treatment of us, by confirming it and withdrawing the main 
inducement to lessen it by lowering duties on importations into 
France. 

" It deprives the United Kingdom of the power of rectifying that 
inequality from her own side by a change of duties. 

" It deprives this kingdom of the power of reverting for revenue 
to the Customs duties which she abolishes, whatever the future state 
of the national finances. Surely no treaty ought to promise more than 
that France shall be treated as the most favoured foreign nation. 
On wine we reduce the duties without the power of reverting to higher 
ones. 

^' It deprives this kingdom of the power to legislate independently 
in regard to affairs that are exclusively her own concern, — how she 
shall raise her revenue, and on what ; whether she shall have export 
duties or not ; what she shall allow to be exported, and what not. 
Why should we become dependent on any foreign power to say what 
our Customs system is to be ] 

" It binds us to allow the export trade in coal without restraints, 
or duties, or limits, even though we may be engaged in war with the 
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nation to whom it finds its way, or anticipate war with France itself; 
and this in spite of the danger of our own supplies approaching 
exhaustion. 

" It is thoroughly one-sided. Witness : — oue-Bided- 

" I. The duties on the side of France are to be 30, and, by and by, Seaty! ^^ 
25 per cent, ad valorem (including charges of freight, insurance, and 
commission, in the valuation) ; whereas those on the side of the United 
Kingdom are, or are to be, almost universally abolished. 

"II. It allows France duties of importation on coal, though it 
precludes Britain from levying duties of exportation thereon, between 
which kinds of duties, as legitimate revenue, in effect there is no sub- 
stantial difference. 

'^ III. It expressly reserves the present differential duties in favour 
of French shipping, while it precludes any in favour of British, thus 
surrendering a precautionary power contained in our laws at present. 

" IV. We make a heavy surrender of duties on wine and spirits to 
please France ; whereas France makes a great reduction only on such 
articles as, according to Lord John Bussell, the nation cares little about 
her taking (see correspondence), and which, at least, are important aids 
to her as a manufacturing and agricultural people. 

" V. We charge the costly brandies of France no more than our 
own common spirits. 

" VI. Provision is made for the interests of the French colonies 
and North AMcan possessions, but not a shadow of advantage to the 
colonies of Britain ! Their produce and manufactures do not seem 
included in the reduction of duty in France; certainly not unless 
imported from the United Kingdom. 

" VII. Importation from France, whatever the place of growth or 
manufacture, insures the advantages which we concede, whereas im- 
p(»rtation from the United Kingdom is not enough, unless it also be 
the country of production and manufacture. 

" VIII. France is left at liberty to continue her present exclusive 
navigation system, or adopt any other, just as may suit her will and 
her interests. No option is left us. We cannot help ourselves. We 
must adhere to our bond, whatever the consequences. 

" IX. The advantages given to France are immediate ; those which 
they give us come into operation after a considerable lapse of time. 

" What are to be our advantages from the treaty ^ 

" It will secure a large market for coal and iron. So far as iron piedg© as to 
is concerned, we may look forward to a large increase of trade ; ft^^LJ^i** 
beneficial to us, and much more beneficial to France — chiefly as a 
means of attaining greater manufacturing capabilities and agricultural 
advancement. So far as coal goes, the large increase of trade will be 
viewed with more indifference, because it is really a transference of 
capital stock which our own nation may want, as well as a transference 
of munitions of war, and of means of manufacturing rivalry. It will 
open up a large market for British manufactures, but under protecting 
duties which will operate seriously against trade. These duties may 
not prevent the trade becoming considerable; but they are so high 
that we should not receive them under treaty as a boon to be met by 
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an equivaieiit, tsx less by such liberal concessions as we are asked 
to make. 

'' Granting these advantages to be real and valuable, the question 
arises — What do we concede to obtain them 1 

" We compromise our independence, and we endanger our com- 
merce and manufactures. On these points a few observations 
hereafter, 

" What, then, will be the general effects of the treaty % 

" It will deprive the British Parliament of the right and the power 
to impose revenue duties on articles perfectly calculated to bear it. 
It will prevent such legislation, consistent with free-trade principles, 
as may be called for to meet special emergencies and unforeseeable 
contingencies, such as war with some other maritime power. It will 
give the Emperor of France a right to interfere in our internal affairs, 
as it abeady gives him the prestige of exacting and obtaining high- 
handed terms. It will expose British manufacturers and merchants to 
competition, for ten years, with rivals whom it effectually favours ; for, 
as a matter of fact (witness the establishment of the beet-sugar trade), 
protection does, in a multitude of cases, answer its end : whether that 
end be legitimate, and the means to attain it expedient and fair, is 
another question. By means of differential duties to foster French 
shipping-and foster that branch of industry it wiU most poweriiiUy 
— it must throw very much of our trade into the hands of the French. 
By the operation of French bounties (such as in the sugar trade, at 
any rate, are weU known), and by exemptions from the monopoly in 
the use of new processes and the heavy royalties for that use where 
permitted, to which British patent laws subject our own people, manu- 
factures will be stimulated on the other side of the Channel The 
new Customs charges would augment this tendency. 

'' It will besides, and in all cases, confer a double advantage on the 
French manufacturer. He works without liability to the income-tax 
of 4 per cent, which the British is to pay ; and he gains the benefit of 
protective prices on whatever part of his manufactured goods he sells 
at home. If he sells a half at home, and he can secure even only four- 
fifths of the protective rate, he pockets a 10 per cent, boon, which is 
denied to our countrymen. That the French will regard this protec- 
tion as a valuable privilege, there can be no doubt to any one who 
knows what are the feelmgs that prevail within protected trades. 
That its value may and will be overrated does not materially affect the 
argument, which is, that belief in the value of protection, and its 
nearly-guaranteed continuance for ten years, will stimulate manufactur- 
ing industry among our clever neighbours, who, if outdone at the first 
by the cheaper and better productions of Britain, will ere long find 
out the way to improve. Perhaps we may by-and-by see the effect 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes reversed. That unhappy 
interference with the rights of man led to the settling in England and 
Scotland of many skilled artisans, and the introduction among us of 
new arts. This chivalrous interference with the natural course of 
events may cause the expatriation to France of thousands of our noble 
working population at the instigation of French manufacturers. Some 
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of OUT own maden 
to Fnuice thej haTc to paj 
their interest to icBore 
snpply their own txxaMx irrm. li 
ownership of sh^ nar 
There is apparent! j no beaefe w^ 
the United Kingdom, hct c^:^ i:^ t«f=ix a ffr-j*: 
Merchants and shipowners^ \ff a l&w -iff i*;^ s&rr:^ 
rocks where tiieir eyrie is to le iyrs^\, > 
flighty to dieir hest place fcr 9cct2±x az»i £xi=:r i^ 
make France the great dep>i az>i ibffr 

Europe. ^ haTing a ImlkT aiti:^ like sspz. wri*:^ ^>» will Lave 
abundantly, as heaTj frrig^t, aod coak as a feiczts feig*s &*:cr New- 
castle on the east eoast, Lirerpocil oa tb?- w«ss. Carii^ c-c tbe <ccnh. 
and the ports of Ldth and Glasgow on tbe i>mh. ^» wC be aKe to 
lay down prodnee, attracted from all pons of ti>e eanh to Marseilks, 
Bordeaux, and Havre, at theae raiioas pons of iLis islazid at a meie 
nominal rate of frrag^t^ and on m<»e ^Tocrable terms, than the &itish 
merchant can from Lcmdim. It wHl be nauiraL and beeonte usual, iox £*:* 
goods to be warehoused in the French ports in preferecoe to the 
English, because thereby a ch<Hoe of maikets will be obtained, which 
is a pecuniary advantage of no mean amount. But this choice is 
more than a pecuniaiy advantage to mannfafturers — it is in their case 
deeply connected with the secret of snoceas. The true means of the 
growth of manufiictures is the extent of open mazkets, the certainty of 
laige and ready sales. This will be secured to the French. And just 
so with regard to shipowning. Success there depends on the amplitude 
of employment and return freig^l The tone of British l^;islation has 
no doubt been in this direction, independently of the treaty, but so &r 
it has been unoonstramed, and liable to review as new circumstances 
develop themselves. Under the treaty the advocacy of firee-trade by 
Britons will go for little, because foreigners will hold we are not free 
to act on contrary opinions. 

'^Undoubtedly, the Fmperor shows himself in this treaty the 
Napoleon of peace. He takes the most effectual step possible to realise 
the cherished desire of his unde, — ships, colonies^ and commerce, ships, coio. 
We may wish him success ; but why concede our national inde- comm^. 
pendence as the condition ) Why put our neck under the intolerable 
yoke of a treaty which, unlike former ones, is unequal, and must be 
galling, because it gives much for little, and not only secures for 
Frenchmen more favour than for our own people, but prevents our 
doing otherwise for ten years, whatsoever be the call or the necessity 1 
Would it not be better to throw all our advantage from the treaty to 
the winds, and make a present during pleasure of every advantage it 
is intended to bestow on the French, rather than come under such a 
fetter? The great hero-patriot of our island learned from his uncle 
those memorable lines, which stirred him up to manly vigour, and 
secured the freedom of his country : — 

' A maxim true I tell to thee : 
Nothing BO good as liberty. ' 
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'' Let us, then, preserve our freedom of legislation, — our right to 
do what we will with our own ; and this we can afford to do, for 
labour at present finds ample and remunerative employment, and we 
do not weed new markets. Whether the French Treaty would, in the 
end, increase the demand for labour, is a question not easily solved 
Friendly re- " ^^ ^'^ foregoing there is an intentional omission of reference to 
i«JiOT» with the supposed advantage of the treaty as a means of cementing our 
amicable relations with France, because it is not at all obvious that 
will be the permanent effect of a treaty so framed. Yet this paper 
will not close without ready acknowledgment of the excellent inten- 
tentions of Mr. Cobden, its framer, and of her Majesty's Government, 
who, no doubt, in a most generous spirit have acted with a confidence 
more deserving of our esteem than our concurrence, that such an aim 
as theirs might justify unusual liberality. 

An Ex-Dirbotor of the Chamber of Commerce. 



C. 

WHAT WE IMPOET FKOM FRANCE, AND WHAT 

WE EXPOET. 

A few cuUings from the Board of Trade tables for 1879 to show 
certain facts concerning our trade with France. 

The exports of British produce, which in 1875 were £223,000,000, 
were last year (1879) only £191,000,000. 

The exports to France thereof were in 1879 less than in 1875. 

Imports. 







Total faom 


From 






ALL PARTS. 


Fraxcc. 


Of Works of Art we imported in 


1879 altogether. 


£02,000 




Whereof from France, 






£48,000 


Aspbalte, 




67,000 


14,000 


Books, .... 




168,000 


66,000 


And Shipped to France, 






33,000 


Brass, Bronze, etc.. 




6i','(J6o 


29,000 


Bntter, 




10,379,000 


2,264,000 


Buttons, 


. . 


667,000 


163,000 


Chemicals, 




889,000 


260,000 


China, .... 




280,000 


96,000 


Clocks, 




643,000 


303,000 


Corks, .... 




346,000 


160,000 


Cotton Piece Goods, 




767,000 


166,000 


Other Cotton Manufactures, 




1,200,000 


638,000 


Drugs, 




691,000 


101,000 


Earthenware, . 




162,000 


62,000 


Eggs, .... 




2,296,000 


1,391,000 


Embroidery, 




48,000 


16,000 


OmamentiA Feathers, . 




1,146,000 


308,000 


Cured Fish, 




1,271,000 


326,000 


Artificial Flowers, 


. . 


471,000 


440,000 


Flint-glass (whereas she out of ^230,000 took 






£6000), 


. • 


174,000 


21,000 


Plate-glass (whereas she out of £133,000 took 






£2000), 


. » 


162,000 


68,000 
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Total moM 


From 


Other GIms (wheroM she out of £118,000 iock all partr. 


Framck. 


£4000) 


£787,000 


164,000 


Hair, ..... 


66,000 


10,000 


Hftts (Straw) (whereai she out of £334,000 Utoi 


b 




£79.000) 


48,000 


86,000 


Hati (Felt) (out of £514,000 France twA 


k 




£20,000), 


102,000 


78,000 


Curried Hide*, .... 


702,000 


347,000 


Jute Yarn, ..... 


76.000 


76,000 


Lace (Machine), .... 


322,000 


317,000 


Pillow Lace, .... 


69,000 


7,000 


lieather (Boots and Shoea), 


470,000 


276.000 


(Uovei, ..... 


1,286,000 


1,001,000 


Leather Manufactures, 


261,000 


144,000 


Linen Manufactures, 


190,000 


06,000 


Liquorice, ..... 


67,000 


10.000 


Wrought Metal, .... 


100,000 


28,000 


Musical Instruments, .... 


664,000 


166,000 


Onions, . ~ . 


460,000 


78,000 


Painters' Colours, 


748,000 


69,000 


Paper (White), .... 


446,000 


86,000 


Paperhangings, 


66,000 


44,000 


Paper (Brown), .... 


370,000 


94,000 


Perfumery, ..... 


120,000 


27,000 


Pickles, .... 


110,000 


60,000 


Pictures, etc., .... 


360,000 


198,000 


Plants, ..... 


187,000 


22,000 


Potatoes, ..... 


2,090,000 


602,000 


Poultry and Rabhits, .... 


432,000 


120,000 


Prints, ..... 


66.000 


23,000 


Silk Manufactures, .... 


7,000,640 


6,632,000 


Ribbons, ..... 


1,992,000 


1,727,000 


Other Ribbons, .... 


69,000 


68,000 


Silk Plush 




34,000 


Other Silk Manufactures, 


2,866,000 


1,880,000 


Suooades, ..... 


108,000 


04,000 


Refined Sugar, ..... 


4,134,000 


2,268,000 


Toys, ...... 


449,000 


81,000 


Vegetables, ..... 


338,000 


180,000 


Woollen Yams (Weaving), 


1,23.3,000 


180,000 


Woollen Manufactures, 


3,015,000 


2,804,000 


Other Wool Manufactures, 


2,621,000 


622,000 


Manufactured Goods unenumerated, . 


6,018,000 


1,822,000 


Exports. 








Total to 


To 




all PAHTg. 


FRANrR. 


Alkali, ...... 


£2,010,000 


£64,000 


Apparel, ..... 


3,208,000 


128,000 


Bags* ...... 


1, 4.^)7, 000 


32,000 


iseer, ..«..< 


1.076,000 


40,000 


Biscuit, ..... 


485,000 


126,000 


Bleaching Materials, .... 


310,000 


34,000 


Brass Manufactures, .... 


808,000 


7,000 


Candles, .... 


135,000 


4,000 


Caoutchouc, .... 


701,000 


1.36,000 


Cheese^ .....< 


66,000 


2,000 


(About two-thirds of what the Ch 


annel Islands took.) 




Chemicals, .... 




200,000 


Clay Manufactures, 


\ 176,000 


19,000 


Clocks. ..... 


166,000 


bOOO 
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Comparative view of our 



nor Pilchards 



but of 



; no Railroad Iron ; no 



Coal, 
Coke, . 
Fuel, . 
Naphtha, etc., . 
Copper Sheathing, 
Cordage, 
Cotton Twisty . 
Cotton Piece Goods, 
Cotton, Printed, 
Mixed Piece Goods, 
Cotton Lace, 
Cotton Thread, 
Other Cottons, 
China Ware, Brown, 
China Ware, 
Salmon, 

No Cod, nor Herrings, 
unenumerated Fish, 
Furniture, 
Haberdashery, . 
Hardwares, 
Implements, 
Pig Iron, 

No Bar ; no Angle Iron 
Wire, . 
Iron Sheets, 

Other than Wire, out of 
Hoop Iron, 
Tin Plates, 
Anchors, etc., . 
Pipes, . 
Cast Iron, 
No Nails. 
Steel, . 
Sheet Steel, 
Steel Manufactures, 
No Rolled or Pipe Lead 
Leather, 

No Boots and Shoes. 
Linen Yam, 
Linen Piece Goods, 
Linen Checks, etc., 
No SaU Cloth. 

No unenumerated manufactures of linen, but — 
Linen Thread, . 
Jute Manufactures, 
No Jute Yam. 
Machinery, 
Steam-Engines, 
Agricultural Machinery, 
Other Machinery, 
Manure, 
Medicines, 

Musical Instruments, 
Oil (Seed), 
Other Oils, 
Oilcloth, 

Painters' Colours, 
Paper, . 



Total to 
all pabts. 

£6,793,000 

231,000 

£181,000 

501,000 

938,000 

284,000 

12,106,000 

29,253,000 

17,253,000 

368,000 

1,437,000 

1,833,000 

862,000 

63,000 

1,736,000 

60,000 

182,000 
415,000 

3,486,000 

3,028,000 
248,000 

3,146,000 
Wheels. 

497,000 
820,000 
930,000 no 
None. 

3,607,000 
250,000 
378,000 

2,478,000 

714,000 

94,000 

687,000 

323,000 

1,076,000 

4,414,000 

200,000 



360,000 
1,963,000 

526,000 
1,673,000 

658,000 
4,522,000 
1,024,000 

784,000 

171,000 
1,388,000 

344,000 

400,000 
1,030,000 

678,000 



To 
Faaxci. 

£1,298,000 

8,000 

57,000 

183,000 

43,000 

8,000 

4487,00 

31,0000 

821,000 

6,000 

107,000 

25,000 

52,000 

8,000 

82,000 

44,000 

116,000 
52,000 
16,000 

140,000 
27,000 

184,000 

35,000 
81,000 
galvanised. 

80,000 

6,000 

53,000 

39,000 

102,000 
20,000 
73,000 

13,000 

138,000 

151,000 

77,000 



8,000 
72,000 

7,000 

90,000 

62,000 

425,000 

121,000 

15,000 

15,000 

93,000 

106,000 

44,000 

87,000 

42,000 



exports to France. 
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Paperhangings, 

PasteboaM and Cards, 

Other Paper Articles, 

Perfumery, 

Pickles, . 

Pictures, Prints, 

Plate, Silver, 

Plated Groods, . 

Prints, . 

Saddlery, 

Saltpetre, 

Seeds, . 

Thrown Silk, . 

Silk Stuffs, 

Silk Manufactures — Handkerchiefs, 

Silk Lace, 

Silk, other. 

Mixed Broad Stuffs, 

Other mixed Silks, 

No Kibbons. 

Stationery, 

Grindstones, 

Woollen Manufactures, 

No Yam except Worsted. 

Worsted Yam, . 

Broad Cloths, . 

Narrow Cloths, . 

Worsted Stuffs, 

Mixed Worsted, 

Stuffs, . 

No Bhinkets. 

Carpets, 

Shawls, Woollen, 

R^gs, . 

Hosiery (Woollen), 

Smallwares, 

Alpaca Yam, . 

Unenumerated Manufactures, 

Brandy, 

Unenumerated Spirits, . 

Perfumed Spirits, 

Wine, ... 

No Arms ; no Ammunition ; no Carriages ; no 
Cotton Hosiery ; no other Hosiery ; no 
Lucifer Matches ; no Plumbago ; no Salt ; 
no Manufactured Tobacco ; no Umbrellas. 



Total TO 

ALL PABTB. 


To 
Frahcc 


£146,000 


£24,000 


30,000 


1,000 


206,000 


23,000 


1,000,000 


3,000 


£658,000 


12,000 


199,000 


61«000 


61,000 


12,000 


145,000 


5,000 


79,000 


15,000 


424,000 


17,000 


70,000 


3,000 


205,000 


26,000 


694,000 


322,000 


685,000 


237,000 


297,000 


19,000 


78,000 


18,000 


258,000 


92,000 


213,000 


43,000 


148,000 


12,000 


665,000 


42,000 


92,000 


3,000 


2,270,000 


671,000 


3,646,000 


195,000 


2,718,000 


014,000 


559,000 


62,000 


1,038,000 


60,000 


5,882,000 


1,392,000 


803,000 


99,000 


131,000 


9,000 


307,000 


24,000 


288,000 


79,000 


447,000 


48,000 


662,000 


212,000 


4,400,000 


690,000 


2,155,000 


2,117,000 


59,000 


26,000 


64,000 


27,000 


5,365,000 


2,472,000 
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D. 

REPORTS ON THE WORKING OF THE FRENCH 

TREATY (1878). 

The following are extracts from "Papers relative to French 
Indu^ry and Commerce, presented to the House of Commons, 
1878." The whole Blue-book is full of suggestive information : — 

Ribbon Trade. — Statemeni made by Mr. William Andrews, Bibban 
Manufacturer, of Coventry, at the Foreign Office, London, January 11, 
1877. — . . . During the last seventeen years England had admitted 
all kinds of French ribbons without any duties whatever, and that the 
effect on the Coventry trade had been most disastrous, it being now 
reduced to one-half of what it was prior to 1860, whilst, at the same 
time, the value of our imports of foreign ribbons had been consider- 
Frenchean ably more than doubled. It was, therefore, self-evident that the 
compete. French ribbon manufacturers could not possibly have anything to fear 
from English competition; and he therefore asked, as a matter of 
justice and common fairness, that the duties on all ribbons going into 
France should be absolutely abolished, and the more especially as the 
present duties, although small, were quite prohibitory. 

Elastic Fabrics. — Derby Chamber of Commerce Dejpviaiion, — . . 

Subjecting them to such a high percentage of duty as to virtually 

close the French market for English elastic terry webs. . . . The 

Bn^ish English manufacturer, who is no longer able to compete in France, 

^coi^te. ^ consequence of the anti-reciprocal and unjust duties levied upon 

English elastics. 

Linen and Jute Trades. — Memorandum by the Dundee Chamber 
of Commerce, — . . . The Treaty of Commerce presently in force has 
been of no service to the trade of this district ; our trade with France 
is very small, and not on the increase. The cost of a nnill and spindle 
and of a power-loom factory, however, is not dearer in France than in 
Dundee; here the cost is roughly about £12 per spindle and £120 a 
loom. It is stated on good authority that the cost would be less in 
French com- France. French machine-makers have offered to supply Scotch 
p«^- spinners with spinning machinery delivered here as cheap as it could 

be supplied by the makers on the spot. . . . Coal is the only item in 
the cost of production which is cheaper in Scotland than in France. 
. . . Yams, — . . . The French spinners have been able not only to 
compete with, but to beat, the Scotch spinners in their own markets, 
and this after paying for the expenses of transit, insurance, and com- 
mission for selling. . . . The export of yams from Dundee to France 
has been so utterly insignificant as not to be worth mentioning. . . . 
Tissues, — . . . French manufacturers compete with our own goods, 
it may be mentioned that they do so most successfully with our 
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export merchants in many foreign markets. . . . The Chamber begs 
to state that since the Treaty of I860 was established, the working 
hours in this country have been reduced from sixty to fifty-six, Honn of 
whereas in France they have remained stationary at seventy-two •^**®°'* 
farther, that wages in this country have very considerably advanced, 
in some cases nearly doubled, whereas in France they have not 
advanced to the same extent, nor are the French manufacturers sub- 
ject to a Factory Act, which is very rigidly applied in this country by 
the inspectors appointed by the Government for that purpose ; nor are 
they, on the other hand, subject to the influence of Trades' Unions. 

Glasgow Trades. — . . . The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures. ... A material reduction of duties at the ports of 
France will be necessary to enable Scotch manufacturers to carry on a 
trade of any importance in the export of goods to that country. . . . 
There are a number of firms in Glasgow engaged in importing palm Paim ou. 
oil and other products from Africa. . . . The Chamber strongly recom- 
mends that the differential duty of 42 fr., as against 10 fr. only if 
imported direct, should be abolished. 

Fine CoUon Yams. — ... In consequence of the high duty levied Textiles, 
on the importation of fine yams into France, little or no trade has 
been done by our Scotch spinners. 

Gauzes, Mtislins, Tarlatans, — . . . Exported largely, more or less, 
to all markets, except that of France. . . . The French compete with 
us in our own markets. 

Mixed Textile Fabrics, — ... A very limited trade has been done French can 
in the export of these goods from Glasgow to France. . . . Their ™'JJJ,J^®" 
keenest competitors in the London, Manchester, Bradford, and Glasgow 
markets, clearly showing that they can produce goods, particularly 
woollen dress fabrics, quite as cheaply, and more successfully, than the 
manufacturers in this country. Abundant proof of this may be found 
in the large yearly increase of imports of these goods from France to 
Great Britain. 

Semng Threads. — . . . We cannot in the face of the cheaper 
labour and longer hours of work satisfactorily compete ; in fact, so far 
as cost of production is concerned, there is no reason why the French 
manufacturer should not be able to produce more cheaply than here. 

Printed and Dyed Goods. — ... In the opinion of your Committee, 
the duty on printed or dyed goods should be in France the same as 
the duty charged on French printed or dyed goods on passing through 
the Custom-houses of Great Britain. 

Chemicals. — . . . The gathering of kelp on the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland affords almost the only means of sustenance to large Irish keip. 
numbers of the poorer population on these shores; wherefore, we 
submit that there are even higher considerations than the maintenance 
of a branch of trade to be taken into account when combating the 
proposed duties. 

British Mineral Oils. — . . . Under the French International Treaty 
of 23d January 1860, British mineral oils were admitted into France 
on payment of 6 per cent ad valorem duty. The Treaty was for ten 
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years, with one year's notice on either side thereafter. In consequence 
of intimation by the French Gk>yemment, it expired legally on 15th 
March 1873. In July 1871, however, it was violated by the applica- 
tion to British oils of a duty of 37 francs per 100 kilog., no duty 
Mineral oils, whatever being at the same time levied on French mineral oils. This 
advance was equal to about Is. per gallon, and stopped all importation. 
The Treaty of July 1873 specifies an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, 
on British oils, together with 5 francs per 100 kilog. on crude oil, and 
8 francs per 100 kilog. on refined oils, or such other duties as might 
be imposed on French oils, these latter duties having been exigible on 
French oils from 16th September 1871. The Treaty states that that 
of January 1860 is again to be put in force, thus contemplating, 
as before, merely a differential rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem duty, 
or about 2'50 francs per 100 kilog. The result, however, by the 
French application of the Treaty, is widely different from this. . . . 
The great distance from Scotlaiid to the centres of population in 
France, and the considerable freights which would thus have to be 
paid on mineral oils imported into France, would entirely prevent that 
competition from being disastrous to the French manufacturers. 

Fig, Castf and Malleable Iron, — The French Conseil Sup6rieur is to 
examine the Customs duties in a conservative, but progressive spirit, 
and is to substitute for the existing general Tariffs duties sufiSciently 
moderate for putting in force, but high enough to leave the French 
negotiator with foreign countries a margin for advantageous concession. 
. . . The annual importation into France from all countries, and in 
particular those from Scotland, have been, on the whole, decreasing, 
whilst the production of pig iron in France has gradually materially 
increased. . . • The cost of production has been seriously and per- 
manently increased, from the gradual exhaustion of the original 
Exports of mineral fields on and near which the iron works were erected, necessi- 
^ron ecreas- ^j^|.jjjg ^j^^ working of thinner seams and bringing supplies from 

greater distances, and also the importation of ore from foreign 
countries ; and therefore the measure of protection which the French 
then stipulated for as sufficient is now quite unnecessary. If, there- 
fore, the French Minister gives his advice, that ^'the French 
negotiator with foreign countries should have a sufficient margin at 
MaxKinfor his commaud for advantageous concessions,'' that "pig iron should 
concegsioM. f^^^^^^ ^ matter of special consideration ; that the import duty should, 
on an average, not be higher than about equal to 10 per cent, ad 
valorem, and, above all, that raw materials should be entirely free 
of duty," we think we have made out a good case for demanding 
the admission of pig iron into France entirely free of duty. . . . 
Duty on The duty on cast-iron pipes is practically prohibitive of their 
EiEmvT' importation into France, if of large sizes, or in any considerable 
quantities. Only one important contract has been taken in this 
country, and that immediately when the Treaty was made, and by way 
labour in of experiment. It resulted in serious loss. . . . Manufacturers of iron 
^^^ tubes in France have an advantage of 15 per cent, in labour. . . . 
Permit us to draw your attention to the system adopted and prevailing 
in France, of the acguUs-drcatUion, This is a very complicated system. 
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which, to make it easily understoody we think we will not go far 
wrong in representing as being a permission to work cast as well as 
malleable iron under bond, without paying duty thereon. At first ^^"*^^^ 
sight, this would appear as an advantage for us, but in reality it is not oauiion. 
so ; for by means of these acguUs-h-catUion, a French manufacturer may 
use French cast or malleable iron for producing articles for exportation, 
and get against it a certificate to import an equal qtiantity of English 
iron free of duty ; these certificates he sells to the trade at a few per 
cent, cheaper/ than the actual duty. This is almost tantamount to a 
drawback in favour of the French manufacturer, who, as labour is 
cheaper in France than in Great Britain, thus becomes a strong com- 
petitor in foreign countries. 

Leicester Trades. — . . . The Leicester Chamber of Commerce 
report — 

JForskd and Lambs* Wool and Merino Yams. — A very large trade 
is done here in Leicester by French spinners in competition with our 
own local producers, and also against the Yorkshire spinners, who 
largely supply this market. 

Hosiery and Fam>cy Hosiery, — ... As France possesses cheaper 
labour, and raw materials at least as low priced, it is self-evident that 
all duties are protective and tending to prohibition, not £500 per 
annum being exported to France from Leicester in the three classes in 
question ; on the contrary, large purchases being made by Leicester of 
French yams, and by the customers of Leicester in London and else- 
where of Freich hoieiy. ... Large quantities of yam are imported 
from French spmners, to be manufactured into these classes of goods. 
. . • The cost of coal forms so infinitesimal a portion of the whole coai. 
that it can scarcely enter into the calculation. . . . The rate of wages 
generally in England is higher than in France. This we believe will 
be at once admitted, for in the reports of the French Chambers to the 
Government inquiries we do not find anywhere the argument that 
French workmen receive higher remuneration than the English. This 
silence is significant, as the matter would have been prominently put 
forward had circumstances permitted it. • . . This duty proves entirely 
prohibitory. . . . Leicester manufacturers have as yet received no 
opportunity of entering into France. ... The true state of affairs is 
well known to the French Chambers of Commerce. In the ^' Bapport 
sur la Laine," by M. A. Balsan, we find at the commencement : — If 
some of its branches yet painfully strive against their rivals, others, on 
the contrary, strong through their constant ability and their old 
reputation, defy all foreign competition. ..." Bonneterie "... As Duties pro- 
the present duty is prohibitory, we need not say more on this head. i»iwtory. 
Whether things remain as they are, or the additional tax now proposed 
be levied, it is all one to us. 

Elastic Woven Tissues, — . . . This excludes most of these goods. 
. . . The kind required cannot enter to any great extent, being 
excessively taxed. . . . The result of the whole is to show that specific 
duties are so oppressive that the articles required for popular use 
cannot enter. 
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Cotton Trade. — . . . Tht Mancheder Chamber of Commerce. . . . 

We are at a loss to understand on what grounds the French spinners 

and manufacturers allege they are unable to compete with the rivalry 

Coal. of our own country. . . . Goal can be obtained from certain districts, 

including shipment, at prices nearly corresponding with the rate we 

w* es^ower P^^ oursclves. The weekly wages of the operatives are admittedly 

andbottrii ' lower in France than in England; and when we remember that our 

Jongor. ^ijjg ^^j^ ^^Yy permitted by law to work 66J hours to the week, 

while in France it is the practice to work 66 to 72 hours, we are placed, 
in this respect, at a great disadvantage for cheapness of production. 
... A Treaty of Commerce, to be reciprocal and just, should cultivate 
an interchange of the commodities which are best produced by each of 
the contracting parties, but this end has not been attained in the 
Setty un. Present Treaty. . . . The Treaty has been unfriendly and unjust 
firiendiyand towards Certain branches of our trade. . . . The Treaty, which can 
' only be regarded as a partial and experimental application of free- 
trade, has resulted in an increase from £9,000,000 sterling to 
£27,000,000 in our exports, and from £13,000,000 to £46,000,000 
in our imports, comparing the year I860 with 1875. . . . The sales 
of our production to France amount only to 58 per cent, of the value 
we purchased from them. ... If we deduct from the amount we sent 
to France, namely, £27,292,455, the value of raw materials, as cotton, 
wool, and silk, no part of which has been grown in our country, or has 
in any way found occupation for our manufacturers, representing 
£10,429,005, the amount of our exports is reduced to £16,863,450. 
. . . Apply the same process to the imports from France, . . . the 
amount of their exports to us, £45,740,632. . . . The small amount 
of our exports of cotton manufactured goods to France proves that it 
must have suffered from an unfair and unreasonable restriction. . . . 
In 1875 nearly £10,000,000 sterling of silk goods alone. . . . The 
following interesting details are supplied from nine of the chief home- 
trade firms in London and Manchester : — In reference to one firm, in 
1860 it employed only two travellers to visit the French markets to 
make purchases, but in 1875 the number was increased to eight, and 
the amount of turnover increased to £500,000 or 12,500,000 francs in 
EffectB of the year. In another instance the number of travellers increased from 
^*^ three to fourteen, and the turnover increased proportionately. In a 
third instance, the business increased from £20,000 sterling in the 
year to £200,000. In all the other instances the growth of business 
has been to a similar extent, multiplying the turnover manifold since 
1860. These firms, whose headquarters are in London or Manchester, 
have establishments also in the chief towns of France, possessing all 
the facilities for distributing our goods in their markets, but they 
complain that the restrictive operation the present tariff causes such 
dealings to be of a very insignificant amount. They urge that it would 
be a hardship to allow the Treaty to continue on a basis so prejudicial 
to the producing classes of our own country. . . . We hailed the day 
when the Commercial Treaty with France was established as the first 
great step in that country towards the consummation of commercial 
freedom. . . . Although the Treaty of Commerce was solely due to 
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the efforts and concessioiis made by England, she has not derived more 
benefit from it than other coontriee. In 1859 En^and's share in the 
total trade of France was 22} per cent ; in 1875 it was still under 23 
per cent. ... A duty of 10 per cent completely collected is really 
equal to 25 per cent protection upon the workmanship. 

Earthenware and China. — Tkt Ncrih SUifuoishm Chamber o/JS^^' 
Commerce. — . . . The small quantity of ceramic goods imported into Gq»rts to 
France from this country . . . when added to the GoTemment duty, *''*''**• 
they form a charge which is &st becoming virtually prohibitoiy. . . . 
French china imported into England free of duty is being regularly 
sold at lower prices than those at which English manufacturers can 
produce the same class of goods. . . . The export of English ceramics 
to that country will, at no very distant period, almost, if not entirely, 
cease. ... A specific duty, howeyer small, levied on the cheapest and 
commonest kinds of earthenware, would virtually be prohibitoiy. 

Salt Trade. — The Salt Chamber of Commerce, Xorihwick — . . . Advantage 
BuDcom is chiefly frequented by French craft, as they mostly draw ^^^by 
but little water. Seciprocity is not practised by the IVencb Govern- '^*»ce- 
ment in this salt question. England takes a very considerable amount 
of salt from the Sel Marais for her pilchard fisheries at the Cornwall 
coast, and admits it duty free ; whereas France will not allow us to 
enter our salt at all by English bottoms into France. . . . Mr. Gobden ^**™^j| 
was promised the admission of salt on easy terms to make trade ^Men. 
practicable, and he gave way in the wine duties considerable points, 
which were to form the equivalent for the promised admission of salt. 
Seventeen years are gone, but France has not redeemed her promise. 

Navigation Questions. — SouChampton Chamber of Commerce. — 
By the Treaty concluded between Great Britain and France on 
the 23d July 1873, a tax, called the " Surtaxe de Pavilion," was 
abolished, and goods can now be brought direct from countries of 
production in British ships subject to the same Customs duties as 
by French vessels. The " Surtaxe d*Entrep6t," an additional duty on l^gjjj^^ 
goods imported indirectly from the country of production — that is, 
from having been purchased in some European market, or by tranship- 
ment at any European port en route — is still levied. ... It is actually 
a heavy tax imposed on British shipping by France, to which French 
shipping is not subjected by Great Britain. 

Woollen and Worsted Trades. — Yorhhire Charnbers of Commerce. 
— ... France imported in — 
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increased, and still evidently increasing, so admirably organised, FPTf*prtio« 
worked with sach skill, intelligence, and industry on the part of ail ^^^^ 
concerned, such a minute attention to detail and an aim at perfection 
in every process, as account for, and justify, its remai^ble success, and 
cannot but render France a formidable competitor. ... In France the 
Chambers of Commerce are under the direction of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, who is their head. They meet twice 
a month, or oftener if specially sunmioned, to reply to any question 
submitted by the (rovemment^ and to occupy themselves with sach 
commercial matters as interest the district, and to memorialise the 
Government thereon. In towns which are too small for a Chamber of 
Commerce, or in large towns where the want of an additicMial com- 
mercial organisation may be felt^ a voluntary and unofficial Association FrmHi 
is sometimes formed, for very similar objects, under the title of coSJJ^^' 
''Soci6t6 Industrielle." . . . llie advantages which France gained 
from it have surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its authors 
Two instances will suffice : the consumption of French wines in <^*^ ^ 
England was a luxury of the rich in 1859, and only 695,913 gallons tbe treaty, 
of it were entered for consumption, while 5,078,822 gaUons paid duty 
in 1875. . . . France exported in 1861, for 187,999,000 fr. of wool 
tissues, and in 1875, for 35 7,7 32,000 fr., against imports of 77,972,630 
fr. from all quarters, while an almost entirely new trade has been 
created by the export of wool yams, which, in 1861, was only to the 
amount of 6,563,000 fr., and reached, in 1875, the sum of 40,169,004 
fr. ... Roubaix, whose competition is already materiaUy interfering 
in our home markets with the sale of such goods, for which we long 
possessed a virtual monopoly. . . • I have obtained no information on 
blankets, as none are exported to France under the 10 per cent, duty, 
while a moderate quantity of French manufacture is imported. 

Agricultural Machinsrt. — . . . Since 1865 there has been a 
steady decline, until in the five years ending 1875, they amount to an 
average of only 7780 tons, agidnst a total export to all countries of 
1,599,089 tons per annum. . . . The competition of Continental Sj^^tion. 
countries with each other, and with ns, for the trade of the world in 
all its branches is daily becoming more intense — Germany, Belgium, 
and even Switzerland are becoming from year to year more formidable 
rivals to France. . . . French ironfounders have competed successfully 
with our great Scotch and Cleveland establishments for the supply of 
cast-iron pipes to Germany. . . . France is already providing Bessemer 
rails for Russia and other neutral countries. 

Perfumery, etc. — Bemarks offered by John GosneU and Co., London, 
— ... Transparent soap enters the United Kingdom without paying 
Customs duty, whilst the English manufacturer has to pay duty upon 
the spirits of wine used in the production of this article ; this is a 
gross injustice. [This, I think, is rectified.] 

Paper Trade. — ^Mr. Evans, ... as Chairman of the Association 
of Paper Manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. . . . In Fr 

p 
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Biscuits ^ Tin-plates^ Plate-glass, 



a duty of £1, 128. per ton is still levied upon the export of rags, 
which is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of five per cent, upon the 
better qualities, and of ten per cent, or more upon the lower qualities 
of rags. A still higher duty is levied upon partially manufactured 
Paper trade, rags. On the Other hand, the duty upon English paper imported into 
France is £3, 4s. per ton, in addition to the amount of the excise duty 
levied in that country. While British-made paper is thus heavily 
taxed on coming into France, the importation of French paper and 
paper-hangings into England is free, and has of late years amounted 
in value to nearly £300,000 annually. 

Fancy Biscuits. — Peek^ Frea% and Co, , . . In Brussels, with a 
smaller population, the trade is three or four times the extent of that 
of Paris. 



Peculiar 
advantage. 



Small 
exports to 
France. 



SaccesB 
of French 
Policy. 



Tin-Plates. — Peatf Chaitocky and Co, . , , English merchants are 
actually excluded from the French market in some most important 
branches of the trade, and are seriously impeded in all. . . . The law 
ordains that the identical goods so passed duty-free shall be exported, 
but omits to provide any machinery to inspect the factories during 
the course of manufacture. It is notorious that some French firms, 
who, by reason of their wealth, are able to obtain the necessary 
bankers' security, instead of exporting the identical material imported 
and parsed through the Customs free of duty, are in the habit of 
mancufacturing goods of inferior quality, plates of similar thickness 
made in France, and exporting them ^ V4quivalerU against the superior 
foreign material obtained free of duty. 

Tin and Tolb Plates. — The tin-plate manufacturers of Great 
Britain beg permission to submit the following facts. ... Of the large 
quantity thus exported, the proportion sent to France is comparatively 
trivial. ... By far the largest item consists of plates shipped to Havre 
in transit to Switzerland. . . . Whilst the Treaty of Commerce was 
intended to promote trade between the two countries, it fails to do so 
in this case, except to an extent quite insignificant. 

Plate Glass. — A duty upon English glass which has proved pro- 
hibitory. . . . The English manufacturers have, during the last 
sixteen years, complained of the unequal and disadvantageous position 
they are placed in through the levying in France of a duty upon their 
glass, which, while it has produced no revenue whatever for the 
French Government, has been detrimental to English interests by 
effectually preventing reciprocal trade in glass with France. . . . 
France supplies free of duty a considerable proportion of all the plate- 
glass used in the United Kingdom, which circumstance the English 
manufacturers consider gives them a claim to the same facility and 
advantage being accorded them ; that is to say, by being allowed to 
import their glass into France upon the same terms as French glass is 
admitted into this country, namely, duty free. 
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Eeports made by delegates of British Chambers of Com- 
merce of their visit to France to inquire into the state of French 
industry : — 

Bepori on the Woollen Cloth Manufacture of France, by Mr. Joseph 
Wrigley, Hiiddersfield, and Mr. Charles E. Bousfisldy Leeds. ... If, in 
one country, machinery is worked seventy-two hours per week, and in Longer 
the other fifty-six and a half hours, it is obvious that there is a great uS^lL 
difference in the amount of capital to be invested in the machinery and ^'•^^^ 
buildings in the two countries to produce the same amount of work 
in the same time. We shall presently show that, in this respect, there 
is a very considerable difference in favour of the French. . . . We 
believe^ also, in some other branches of labour, where determination 
and energy are required, the British workman, if willing, is superior to 
any other, and will do a greater amount of work in a given time. 
We are obliged to say " if willing," for imfortunately in these days we 
are not unaccustomed to hear of what are called " trade rules," limit- 
ing the amount of work to be done by a man, or, in other words, 
deriving him of the benefit of the natural advantages of strength, 
health, and energy. ... In all operations requiring nicety and 
dexterity, rather than application of force, we must concede superiority its superior- 
to the French. ... In other words, all things considered, we estimate **^' 
that labour in France costs one-fourth less than in England ; or, con- 
versely, we would say that English labour is one-third more costly than 
French. ... As to markets, the whole of France and her colonies and 
the whole of England are open to the French for their woollens, with- 
out any duty whatever. In this they have an advantage over us. A 
point always urged as being so much in our favour is the very large 
consumption of manufactured goods by our colonies. But it must be The colonies 
borne in mind that the self-government granted by Great Britain to 
her colonies includes the management of their own fiscal affairs, with- 
out any stipulation for preferential admission of the products of the 
mother country, the result of which is, that exactly the same import 
duties are levied on British as on French or any other foreign goods. 

In nearly all countries which import woollens, France is a very French 
keen competitor with England. In some markets she has to a con- aSp^ioK ^ 
siderable extent displaced us. In South America, for example, which us. 
we have before alluded to, her manufactures have largely superseded 
our own. ... In labour they have an enormous advantage. Taking 
into account the hours woiiked, the amount paid, and the work done, 
we estimate our disadvantage at one-third. In fact, in judging of the 
relative position of the industry in the two countries, so great is the 
difference under this head, that all other considerations might be re- 
garded as comparatively insignificant. ... As for markets, the whole ^J^^J^^^ 
world is open equally to French and English manufacturers on the 
same terms. Nowhere, not even in our own colonies and possessions, 
have we the least advantage over the French, a statement which 
cannot be made by France in respect of her colonies and English pro- 
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ductions. . . . The total exports of woollen and worsted yams and 
manufactures were for — 

1873, £30,743,371 



1874, 
1875, 
1876, 



28,359,512 
26,758,632 * 
23,020,719 
20,943,981 
imports year by year increase. . . . There are 



1877, 
On the other hand, the 
other signs of the rapid progress and marvellous prosperity of the 
French woollen industry which are worthy of notice. 



Luxuries. 



Wine duties. 



Spain. 



Bepart to (he Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom 
on (he Iron and Hardware Trades of France, by Frederick Brittain. . . . 
It had been imagined that the great reduction in duties would open 
the French market to English iron and other productions, but events 
soon proved that French makers only required the stimulus of a whole- 
some competition to compel them to adopt improved methods of manu- 
facture, and so to esctend their production that they soon required no 
foreign aid to enable them to supply their domestic demand. ... It 
may be worth while to inquire whether the cordial acceptance of the 
principles of free-trade requires us to admit free of duty costly luxuries 
which are consumed exclusively by the wealthy, while we tax tea and 
coffee, which supply us with harmless beverages of universal consump- 
tion. We may doubt whether, at a time when the accumulated wealth 
of the upper classes has created an extravagance of which our fore- 
fathers were ignorant, it is wise or just to obtain our Customs revenue 
from articles which are consumed equally by rich and poor, and which 
supply an antidote to the frightful bane of drunkenness. . . . Have 
we the same interest in cheapening silks, satins, kid gloves, and wine 1 
. . . When the Treaty of 1860 was negotiated, France laid great stress 
upon the necessity of a reduction of the wine duties, and the English 
negotiators made an immense concession, in the hope, no doubt, that 
if the rich consumer of wine found his advantage in a cheapened 
luxury, the poor artisan would find compensation in obtaining a market 
for his labour. The advantage to the wine drinker has been permanent ; 
the effect upon the workman is best indicated by the following tables 
of exports and imports. ... In the year 1875 the value of the wine, 
kid-gloves, and silks imported &om France was £14,553,152, whereas 
the value of all British produce exported to France, excluding coal, 
was £13,740,000, and including coal £15,357,000. But even these 
figures fail adequately to show how unJGBdrly the present French 
Customs duties act upon English manufacturers and workmen. ... In 
Spain, symptoms of dissatisfaction have shown themselves, and it is 
probable that the maintenance of the present scale of duties may, at 
no distant date, serve as a pretext for reprisals. 

Report by Messrs, Barbour and Jaffi to the Council of the Belfast 
Chamber of Comm>erce. — Yarns. — 1. In low numbers, up to and in- 
cluding 30's lea, French spinners are in a better position than we are 
in this country, which is suflSiciently proved by the fact that they sell 
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these numbers in this district, while we are never able to sell them 
there. . . . We therefore urge the Chamber of Commerce, as well as 
our Trade Associations, to do everything in their power to have our 
manufactures admitted &ee of duty, France being fully able to produce 
linen goods as advantageously as we are. 



E. 

MR. BEITTAIN'S FEINTED LETTER TO THE ASSO- 
CIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. Brittain, who represented Sheffield interests in the in- 
quiries that led to the foregoing Blue-book, made a valuable re- 
port in a separate volume, published by Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., on British Trade and Fm^eign Competition, Having been 
favoured with a copy, I present the following extracts, for the full 
force of which the volume itself must be referred to : — 

" In the year 1876 the Conseil Sup6rieur du Commerce of France 
commissioned two of its members — Messrs. Raoul-Duval and Balsan — 
to visit Great Britain, for the purpose oCinvestigating the condition of 
the textile industries of this country, in order that when the Treaty 
negotiations between the two countries were resumed, the French 
Government might be able to estimate accurately the strength and 
character of British competition. ... It appeared to some members 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce that a similar inquiry 
ought to be made by British manufacturers into the condition of 
French industries. . . . The duty of representing the iron and hardware 
trades devolved upon me, and I visited France. . , , The prosperity 
and happiness of the nation depend to a great extent upon the 
maintenance of our commercial and industrial supremacy, and the mduBtriai 
Chambers of Commerce cannot be more usefully employed than ^'^P'^^^^'y* 
in endeavouring to discover when that supremacy is threatened, and 
how it should be defended. ... I ascertained that foreign houses were 
buying from France, Germany, Belgium, and other countries goods 
which they formerly bought from England. . . . The returns of our 
annual statement of trade showed a corresponding decline in our 
own exports. This led me to believe that there had been a con- Transference 
siderable displacement of trade, and that foreign countries were Bngiand.^^"* 
supplying what we used to supply. Subsequent investigation has 
abundantly confirmed my suspicions. ... It is certain that many 
goods which are exported from Great Britain as of domestic produce 
and manufacture are really of foreign origin. The following figures some 
show . . . the exports described as of domestic produce or manufacture exported 
herein 1874:— S^^e."'^ 

From Great Britain, . . . £239,550,000 
„ France, .... £148,044,000 
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... To what extent foreign merchandise helps to swell the total of 
so-called home produce and m nufactures it is obviously impossible to 
ascertain. . . . There is extreme danger that while we gaze with com- 
placency at the fruits of past successful toil, we may mistake the income 
derived from capital for revenue resulting from commercial transac- 
tions, and regard with indifference or contempt the efforts of foreign 

Advantages competitors to secure a part of the trade which has enriched us. 

posaesaed. Our start in the world, our immense merchant navy, and our 
important colonies and dependencies, give us an advantage over any 
of our rivals. We are like an old established house with a large 
capital competing with young houses without capital; but all these 
advantages may be neutralised if they conceal from our view the first 
indications of industrial decay. . , . Since 1872 the excess of imports 
over exports has increased with great rapidity. ... It seems clear 
that we are spending a larger proportion of our income than formerly, 
and saving relatively less. . . . 



Great Britain — 
Imports . 
Exports . 



1867. 
£276,183,000 
£225,802,000 



1876. 
£375,154,000 
£256,776,000 



Naval 
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. . . Our merchant navy is the offspring of our foreign trade, and 
the loss of the one would probably entail the loss or the transfer 
of the other. To our naval supremacy we owe our greatness, 
and that supremacy is maintained by sailors to whom the mer- 
cantile marine has been a nursery. The loss of our naval supremacy 
would probably soon succeed the loss of our mercantile marine, 
and our position among nations would be completely changed. . . . 
It is perfectly true that the world could not dispense with the 
production of Great Britain suddenly without great inconvenience, and 
of course no sane man believes that our foreign trade will be lost at 
one swoop ; but if ever, through any cause, any large part of it were 
lost, and our own manufacturing prosperity transferred to other 
countries, capital would be quickly diverted, for British capitalists 
would prefer safe investments in solvent, lucrative works in foreign 
countries to unsafe investments in decaying concerns in England. 
Working men would also follow their trades, and the large number of 
British workmen now found in foreign workshops would be enormously 
increased. ... It has been sometimes affirmed that a remedy for the 
evil might be found in wholesale emigration; but it is probable that such 
a remedy would aggravate the mischief. If working men emigrated in 
Many settle large numbers to our colonies they would carry their handicrafbs with 
them, and it is probable that within a few years manufactories would 
be established which would, by the aid of protective duties, compete 
with those of the mother country, and we should lose a large part of 
our best and most promising trade. It is to our colonies that we must 
look for the future great markets for our goods. It is in fact the 
health and vigour of our colonial trade which has helped to conceal 
from superficial observers the very serious inroads which competition 
has made into our foreign trade. . . . Our exports to the colonies rose 
from £60,000,000 in 1872 to £64,000,000 in 1876, while those to 
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foreign countries fell from £195,000,000 to £135,000,000 in the 
same time. . . . The large Blue -books,, etc., containing the report of in^uity 
the Conseil Sup^rieur of France, show that the French negotiators tax negotiators. 
their ingenuity to discover the lowest possible duty that will effectually 
protect native manufacturers. If ten per cent, is sufficient for the 
purpose, they are not so indiscreet as to suggest the imposition of forty 
per cent. It is easy thus to conceal the deadliest protection under 
the veil of free trade. . . . But France has to argue with Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the United States, and it is amusing to read the 
arguments which she uses to convince them of the impropriety of closing 
the door to her, while she is doing the same to other nations herself. 
. . . The relative value of our trade with France and some other 
countries in Europe and with our colonies is not indicated by the 
aggregate turnover. France takes from us to a comparatively small 
extent manufactured articles in the production of which labour is a 
principal element, and the advantage of selling to her coal, raw metals, 
etc., is questionable. On the other hand, England, which allows no Britain taken 
artificial obstruction to interfere with the free flow of trade, takes from goods ^ 
France in immense quantities those articles in the production of which ^SfiaSour 
labour is largely employed, such as silks, gloves, lace, fancy goods, 
besides brandy and wine, the importation of which is in some cases a 
questionable advantage. . . . The United States compete with us in 
our colonies upon far more equal terms than any country in Europe, 
and we find that they are not slow to utilise their advantages. . . . 
Our exports to foreign countries ... in 1877 were scarcely higher 
than in 1867. . . . It is painful to compare our own progress during 
the decade with that of foreign countries. The contrast since 1872 
is most striking. . . . The exports of Belgium, Italy, and the United 
States were greater in 1876 than in 1872. . . . Notwithstanding the 
repeated assertion that other countries are suffering from the same 
cause that has produced the depression in England, we are alone in 
losing any great part of our exports. . . . While our own export Exports of 
trade, of whatever it may be composed, is declining, that of many countries are 
foreign nations is rapidly expanding. ... In Alsace and Lorraine, . . . *^c»^®*»i°& 
a great part of the greatest iron-producing department of France — the 
Moselle — was lost, but the energy of the French soon repaired the 
disaster, and the production of pig iron, and iron which had been in 
1869, 2,284,000 tons, was 2,247,000 tons in 1873. . . . 

The UhUed States, Till recently that country was an immense pur- united 
chaser of British manufactures, and few people expected to find her a 
competitor in neutral markets, and even in Great Britain. Hitherto 
American exports of manufactured articles have not been important, 
but those who know the excellence of some of the productions of ^ the 
United States will recognise in her a formidable antagonist in her 
infancy. . . . There is one feature in the competition of the United 
States which makes it exceptionally dangerous to Great Britain. It 
is directed especially against the trade with our colonies, which is 
secure from attack from any other quarter. . . . The enormous com- 
merce of England has always been the envy of foreigners, and the 
exhibition of 1851, etc., which flattered the vanity of the English, 
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Ungfat solid lessons to oar rivals, which they were not slow to 
utilise. Since that time a practice has extensively prevailed among 
foreign mannfactorers of employing English workmen, and now 
in a large number of manofacturing towns throughout the world, 
colonies of British workmen may be found who have carried their 
skill with them, and who impart it to their new confrhres. Some of 
the large:»t works in foreign countries have been founded, and success- 
fully conducted, by British immigrants. Another reason for the falling 
off in our trade may be found in the numerous strikes and lock-outs 
which have taken place during the last few years. Strikes frequently 
occur at a time when demand is increasing and when masters are 
supposed to be most vulnerable. It is precisely at that moment 
when both masters and men ought to make every effort to supply the 
demand and keep possession of the market. A long-continued inter- 
ruption may be fatal to the interests of both, because when the world 
wants goods it cannot wait till English employers and their workmen 
have settled their differences. ... In the years 1871-73, when 
English working-men could earn in four days or less as much money 
as they had been accustomed to earn in six, they were content in too 
many cases to work only four days. ... At the same time the 
French, who had been taught industry by adversity, were repairing 
the disasters of a great war by working twelve or fourteen hours a 
day. They and other nations spared the world the inconvenience 
which otherwise might have resulted from the idleness and intemper- 
ance of British workmen. Foreign goods were bought in many cases 
where English goods would have been preferred ; but when once 
trade has been diverted it is difficult to draw it back into its old 
channel, and it is to be feared that many English working-men are 
now paying the penalty of their former thoughtlessness. . . . France 
produces iron now for home consumption, and the hope which was 
iks to iron? entertained by the negotiators of the treaty of 1860, that she would 
furnish us with a great market for our iron, has not been realised. . . . 
It is to be feared that there was a deterioration of quality in many 
articles of British manufacture in the years 1871-73. In periods of 
great actirity there is always a tendency to hurry work, and efficiency 
is sometimes sacrificed to speed. ... It has been frequently affirmed 
that England has derived immense advantage from free-trade. . . . 
Our experience has been gained under conditions which have either 
already ceased to exist or which are now passing away. . . . No 
arrangement can be permanently satisfactory which inflicts great 
injustice upon a large body of English manufacturers and working- 
men. It is not by signing treaties which sanction the most baneful 
kind of protection that Great Britain can best promote the interests of 
free-trade. ... It soon became apparent that under the stimulus 

to*i?©*^te»de* S^^®^ ^y ^^® treaty France would learn to hold her own. ... At 
and treaties, the present time, seventeen years after the conclusion of the treaty, 
notwithstanding the fact that France has lost several of her most 
prosperous departments, we buy jfrom France manufactured articles 
prodigiously in excess of those which we sell to her. . . . The low 
wages, long hours, and the absence of restrictions as to the labour of 
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women and children, give, as far as the immediate economic result is 
concerned, a great advantage to France. ... In order to obtain JJ,^^^**«* 
concessions from France, we made the dangerous experiment ofFnuioe. 
entirely changing our policy with regard to the wine and spirit duties. 
. . . The arrangement favoured France in every respect. . , . In 1867 
the Portuguese Government concluded a treaty with France with the 
avowed intention of compelling the English Government to alter the 
alcoholic scale. It was in vain that Lord Stanley, in his despatch of 
March 18th, 1868, appealed to the fourth article of the treaty of 1842, 
which was supposed to insure to Great Britain favoUred-nation treat- 
ment. The Portuguese Government was inflexible, and subsequently Portugal 
concluded treaties with Turkey, Austria, and Germany, under which the *^°*p^**"* 
merchandise of those countries were admitted into Portugal upon the 
same terms as those of French manufacture, while those of British 
origin were subjected to duties in some cases three or four times 
heavier. ... On the 15th May 1872, Mr. Consul Brackenbury, in 
reply to an inquiry from the British Foreign OflBce, wrote as fol- 
lows : — " The Franco-Portuguese treaty of commerce has been the 
death-bloW to many British manufactured articles of a nature to com- 
pete with French goods. I also mentioned that from this cause 
British imports of cotton, woollen, and silk stuffs, and of ironmongery, 
had sustained a serious falling off, and I referred to the fact that 
German goods have in this market to a great extent superseded 
articles of the same kind which were formerly imported almost ex- 
clusively from England." ... It was not till 1876 that British goods 
were admitted at the same duties as those of the favoured nations, and 
it is probable that the Portuguese Government made the concession, 
rather with the view of stopping the introduction of British goods, 
under a false designation, than from a sense of the deplorable injustice 
to which we had been subjected. The example which was set by 
Portugal in 1866 has recently been imitated by Spain, and' under the 
new tariff British manufacturers find their produce saddled with 
duties in many cases far in excess of those paid by their competitors. 
In his explanatory report upon the new Spanish tariff of July 
17, 1877, Sir J. Walshaw, Bart., Her Majesty's charg6 d'affaires at 
Madrid, informed the British Foreign Office that the Spanish Minister Spain 
of Finance . . . proceeded in words almost identical to those which ^^®^*®**- 
had been used ten years before for the same purpose by the Portu- 
guese Government :— " If this prove insufficient to procure for Spanish 
commerce most-favoured-nation treatment, the Government should 
then be empowered, not only to exclude from participation in the 
benefits of the revised tariff any nation which hindered that commerce, 
but also to impose upon their produce, manufactures, and ships, 
differential duties." . . . While British produce has been exposed to 
these heavy differential duties, French manufacturers have been 
encouraged by bounties upon exports in the form of " acquits-^- 
caution," and sugar refiners have been subsidised by Government 
under the veil of a drawback. . . . We discover the extent of the loss 
to our manufacturing industry; . . . with a few insignificant exceptions, 
there has been a serious falling off in the exports of all manufactured 
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articles within the last dozen years. . . . There are many symptoms 
that continental nations are now entering upon a battle of tariffs. . • . 
The following passages are translated from the message of the Swiss 
Federal Council to the High Federal Assembly concerning a new 
swiM customs' tariff, dated June 16, 1877: — "The Commission, while 

commiifion. maintaining the general principle of free-trade, has pronounced an 
opinion that it was aUowable to introduce augmentation of duties 
which would protect our interests among those states which, without 
having any treaty with Switzerland, impose upon her productions 
duties considerably higher than those prevaQing in Switzerland. • . . 
By premiums paid to locomotive builders^ by increased duties, by 
compelling railway companies to purchase in Kussia their rolling 
stock, and by other extreme measures, Bussia is seeking to prevent 
as far as possible the importation of foreign manufactures. • . . 
There is great difficulty in applying differential duties. . . . Under 
these circumstances it would be dangerous for us to abandon our 
liberty by signing treaties of commerce for long terms of years, 
unless we could secure much more favourable treatment than that 
which is usually accorded to us. . . . French manufacturers have 
found a splendid market for their goods in England, and they would 
be alarmed if there were any prospect of that market being lost. . . . 
The course which has been recently pursued of renewing treaties in- 
definitely, with a provision that either country may withdraw upon 
giving twelve months' notice, is perhaps at present the best. . . . 
Nothing would be more encouraging to foreign protectionists than the 
public recognition and sanction by treaty of high prohibitive duties by 
this country. . . . We bought from France in 1876 silk goods represent- 
ing a higher value than all the manufactured articles enumerated that 
France bought from us combined. . . . Many unconscious supporters 
of foreign protection assure our rivals that they may with perfect im- 
punity pursue their illiberal policy, and that this country will always 
afford them a magnificent market, where they may dispose of their 
goods free of duty ; while they, in return, levy upon ours heavy 
duties which threaten to destroy or damage some of our industries. 
But true free-traders will not regard with complacency an unjust 
arrangement which threatens to produce a revulsion of feeling in this 
country, that may throw us back for a generation. While thousands 
of English working men, who might have been fully employed but for 
the protective tariffs of foreign countries, are walking about in idleness 
and subsisting upon the bounty of the charitable, we import annually 
in large quaiitities articles of luxury which are consumed by the rich, 
and upon few of which any duty whatever is levied. . . . Mons. Am6, 
the Director-General of French customs, in his work on tariffs: — 
" From the point of view of the adversaries of Eichard Cobden, it 
EnkUflhwere may be maintained that the English in 1860 were deceived, for while 
•elf-duped. ^^^ yf^T^ seeking a vast market for the sale of their manufactures, 
they really found in France a rich market where they might buy 
goods." ... If there were any danger that France might lose the 
English market, there would be an agitation through almost the whole 
of that country, and free-trade missionaries would spring up ever}'- 
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where. In the meantime both duty and interest call us to develop 
to the utmost of our power the great colonies and dependencies 
which give this country an imposing and unique position in the 
world. . . . British India might, by deep ploughing and planting, be indu. 
made to produce incalculable quantities of wheat. She was of 
immense service to us during the cotton famine, and her production of 
tea and jute is now assuming large proportions. Australia is capable 
of supplying us with unlimited quantities of wool, and her production 
of cereals might be prodigiously developed. We possess colonies in 
every climate, and many of them are untilled fields of marvellous 
fecundity. • . . No export merchant of experience requires any tables 
to convince him that foreign competition is to-day a formidable reality foreign 
in countries where, a few years ago, it was a myth. The ostrich So^^ui. °° 
endeavours to escape danger by burying its head in the sand, but we 
shall not combat foreign competition by imitating its example, or by 
boasting about our wealth and greatness. 



F. 

EEPOET UPON THE FEENCH TAEIFF ON WOOLLEN 
GOODS, ADOPTED BY THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 
CHAMBEE OF COMMEECE. 

In the column headed " provisional general tariff," are the duties 
which would be payable in event of the threatened discontinuance 
of the treaty, without another being agreed upon. These latter duties 
have also been recommended by the French Budget Commission as 
the "solid basis from which the Government may negotiate good 
conditions in new Treaties;" and, it is added, "the Government 
will know what concessions may be made in exchange for concessions 
by other countries."^ We are thus left to understand that although 
our goods would be subject to the "General Tariff" were there ^^^<^^^ „ 
no treaty, the French Goverment is prepared to give us better terms tarim 
by negotiation. . . . Before proceeding to consider what position 
should be taken up by the British woollen manufacturer, it may be as 
well to state upon what grounds the French base the necessity of a 
tariff being imposed at all. M. Mal^zieux, deputy and president of 
the Budget Commission, in his admirably lucid and clever report, 
enumerates the following advantages enjoyed by other countries, 
against which France has to contend : — (1.) Cheaper transport, notably French 
in England, where water-carriage is largely available. (2.) Cheaper 
coal, the bread of industry, as it has been called. (3.) England's 
advantage in having no military conscription. (4.) EngUnd's greater 
command of capital ready to be embarked in industrial operations. 
(5.) England's long political stability. (6.) The longer experience of 

1 This may be worth treating for on the understanding that we merely enjoy 
Bomething sunilar in return.— R. A. M, 
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excoAM England in various industries, her superiority of manufacture, and the 
invaUd. vastness of her productive powers, especially as regards cotton. . . . 
Members of the Chamber are not likely to admit that there is much 
force in the alleged advantages of Britain over France, at least in the 
manufacture of woollen goods. At its great central mart in London 
the two nations buy the raw material at the same price ; and it is a 
fact that its transport to many of the largest manufacturing centres in 
France is less than to some of the great centres in Britain. On the other 
hand, we have to go to Havre for no inconsiderable quantity, while 
all the way from Bordeaux we fetch the skins which yield vast 
quantities of skin wool consumed in this country. If coal is here a 
cheaper commodity, its share in the cost of making a pound of yam or 
a yard of cloth is too insignificant to be calculable ; and, were it more, 
does France owe this country nothing for the absolute freedom with 
which she can carry the precious mineral from our hundred ports 1 
J^atBriUinlf we have no conscription, we have military and naval estimates 
hardly less costly than they are in France. What France loses in 
labour by her vast standing army, Britain loses by the restrictions 
placed on labour by successive Acts of Parliament. Her wages, more- 
over, are as much higher as her hours of work are shorter. If we have 
domestic tranquillity, we are more torn by strikes and such like forms 
of commercial disturbance. Our asserted superiority in available 
capital simply does not exist. In face of the rapid and constant 
changes in machinery and in processes, long acquaintance with the 
trade confers no advantage, and, if it did, the French woollen manu- 
on^nch^ facturers would have that advantage. As for superiority of manu- 
«ide. facture, he would indeed be an ignorant Englishman who would claim 

to excel the French in woollen goods. Statistics tell another tale. 
They show that for the last few years French woollen exports to this 
country have gone on increasing, while English woollen exports to 
France have been as surely diminishing. 

Table showing increase of woollen manufactures imported from 
France to England, and decrease of same exported from England to 
Fiance : — 

1874. 1878. 

importsand Imports from France, £2,873,440 £3,923,667 

rJfnc'h' Exports to France, . . 3,588,887 2,801,426 



Table showing increase of woollen yams imported from France 
to England, and decrease of same exported from England to France : — 

1874. 1878. 

Imports from France, . . £21,859 £106,643 

fcports to France, . . . 327,504 200,719 

... It is plain from the gradual encroachments of French, and 
the steady falling back of English woollen makers, that the former can 
do more than hold their own. Their trade has no longer any need to 
shelter itself behind the ancient entrenchments of protectionism. It 
can afiford to sally forth and wage open battle. ... As to the rate on 
woven cloth, there can be no pretence on the part of France that a 
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levy of ten per cent, on English woollen fabrics is necessary for the 
safety of her own manufacturers. Taking everything into consideration, 
the woollen-trades in each country are as evenly matched as they well 
could be. . . . It is unwise of the manufacturers in this country and ^^^^ 
this district to treat the question with indiflference. To imagine we advancing, 
are so far in advance of our neighbours that we can easily carry ten 
per cent, of extra weight is one way to lose the race. They are rapidly 
approaching us in everything that has hitherto contributed to our 
success; in some points they already excel us; and we may wake 
some morning to find that our pre-eminence is gone, and that we have 
allowed ourselves to be elbowed out of our rightful place in the com- 
petition. T. Craig Brown. 



G. 

EXTRACTS FEOM LETTEES. 

<' Wi December 1880. 

" Such a letter of Mr. — 's puts one in good spirits, and quite 
dissipates any little despondency caused by the opposition of powerful 
journals and the fatal apathy of the public. The latter amazes me 
more and more every day ; and I think it has become quite plain that putu 
the movement must first be impelled from below. If well-to-do *^*^ 
people, or rather people who were well-to-do, are content to re-utter 
the old shibboleths of one-sided free-trade, we must look to the 
more nearly affected working-men to carry forward the wave of 
opinion, which must in the end overwhelm all this poor-spirited 
inaction." 



H. 

From an influential English Steamship-owner. 

*'2Qth Nctoember 1880. 
^' I am perhaps a more qualified free-trader than some of our 
friends, but nevertheless I wish to see free-trade made as much of a 
reality as is practically possible ; and this cannot be if the bounty Bounties 
system is to continue. I believe indeed that the bounty system is Jro^Sed^* 
something entirely outside of the old controversies between free aga^s* 
traders and protectionists, and that if Cobden were alive now he 
would be upon the platform of those who seek the fiscal unity of the 
empire, and who demand justice for our industries." 

*' 1th December 1880. 

" It is quite clear that everything is shaping in the direction you 
wish, and that in the course of another month or two there will be as 
big an outcry as any of us could desire. Unfortunately it may then 
be too late to stop the French treaty, but I don't think it will, if two PnbUc 
or three earnest men like yourself can be got to go about the country ^^p*^*®"- 
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a little and take the subject up promptly. All the materials for an 
explosion are ready to hand, and all that is required is to apply a 
match ; but with few exceptions, it is practically impossible either for 
M.P/s in general or for intending parliamentary candidates to come to 
the front until they * see how the cat jumps/ and experience a little 
friendly pressure from their constituents. . . . For such reasons as 
these the press is, on this question, no guide to public opinion. . . . 
I know, and I speak from positive knowledge, that we have influential 
sympathisers in many of the manufacturing towns. I think they only 
now want ' stirring up ' to start some kind of organisation, and that 
matters are nearly ripe for it." 



I. 

From anotfier English CorresponderU. 

'* I2th November 1880. 
" The view you take of the French and other commercial treaties 
is so singularly in accordance with my own and that of a very large 
proportion of our producing classes, that I trust you will excuse my 
pointing out that the agricultural classes are as much interested in the 
question as any other department of native industry. . . . The result 
is thousands of unoccupied farms, and the reduction of agricultural 
capital is estimated to be equal to four rents, or, in other words, of 
200 millions of previously active producing capital This enormous 
sacrifice is fast destroying the home ma/rket, and free importation is at 
the same time crippling our manufacturing and commercial industry ; 
and, by the liberality of our statesmen, we are now paying off the 
Agricultural enormous war debt of the United States. . . . What is called free- 
^*®'^' trade was carried by Manchester men with the hope of reducing wages, 

by lowering the price of bread. Now, I maintain an old, advanced^ 
and highly-taoced state has no right to expect cheap labour. Cheap 
labour represents degradation of the multitude, and, for national pro- 
gress, they are already far too low, in food, lodging, and raiment^ etc. 
The American statesmen openly say they will not degrade their people 
to the level of our cheap labour, and they maintain import duties on 
our goods at a rate that is rapidly paying off their enormous war debt. 
. . . Let the free-trade physic work for a few years, and you will find 
the nation exhausted. It is now evident there is again great attention 
paid to this question, and I have always felt it a duty to do everything 
in my power to prevent this national suicide." 
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J. 

I feel strongly convinced that foreign protective duties will inflict 
very great injury upon our trade. • . . The state of agricultnre, manu- 
facture, and commerce deserves the closest attention of the nation." 






K. 

Frain a SUk Manufaclurer. 

** \Wh December 1880. 

" The home consumption of raw silk has fallen off during the last 
five or six years from 30,000 to 22,000 bales. The re-exports have 
fallen at a much greater rate, the manufacturing countries of the Conti- 
nent and the United States now importing raw silk direct instead of United 
purchasing in London as formerly. The United States last year^J]^"*^ 
consumed 19,000 against 12,000 the year before, and this ygar will 
probably see a higher total than our own.'* 

** 22d December 1880. 

'* I have been trying to procure the exact weight of raw silk worked 
up and used in this country for your information, but regret that no 
authentic returns are published by any one connected with the trade ; 
and the Board of Trade returns are not explicit enough to be of any 
use. 

" I am sure you would be giving the free-traders the benefit of 
the doubt, by saying that our present home consumption of home- 
manufactured silks was less than 2,500,000 lbs. per annum. The see page m. 
average weight of the bulk of the raw silk imported is about 103 lbs. 
per bale, and I calculate that only 22,000 bales are at present worked 
up in this country, the balance of our imports being reshipped to the 
Continent or the United States. 

" What a great convenience it would be if our Board of Trade Board of 
summarised their monthly returns after the French style as mnder- — ?e?imi8. 

Kaw Materials. Manufactures. 

Articles of Food. Sundries. 

It would do much to open the eyes of the public to the serious 
dimensions of foreign competition in the production of manufactured 
articles especially. 

" A Zollverein of Great Britain and her colonies is now much imperial 
talked of, but without we can offer them some special advantages in u^jon^* 
the way of trading, it is difficult to see what good can be done. At 
present we serve all alike, and our colonies do the same." 
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Fearful Average consumption of silk in this country for ten years, before pass- 

•Uk"teJd/. ing of the French Treaty, lbs. 6,000,000 

Average ten years after, 3,200,000 

„ „ ending 1879, . . 2,800,000 

Consumption 1879, 2,200,000* 

Before the treaty we imported (manufactured goods), . £6,000,000 

Present average is, 1 3,000,000 



L. 

From a Liverpool Iron Merchant 

*' \2th November 1880. 

'^ President Garfield says in his election address, as regards trade, 
* We legislate for America, not for the whole world,' ... At present our 
men are ^^ry badly off; see the report in Daily Telegraph on the chain- 
making industry, eta etc. In iron, tin-plates, and chemicals, business 
Foreign is just as bad, and these are the staple industries of England. America, 
«nd?OTei^" Russia, France, Germany, and our colonies are closing their doors 
markete. against our goods ; what will become of our mechanics 1 The whole 
question wants going into ; every class in England should contribute to 
the national prosperity. . , . We are losing most of our trade by 
people who, for party purposes, reply, * Free-trade cures all/ . . . We 
must have a centre to whom we can address our grievances, a Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture ; that will be the first step to some 
reasonable readjustment." 

''imNovemherlSSO. 

Retaliation. " There is no doubt that retaliatory measures, or threats of such, 
are the only effective means of checking the migration of the most 
useful of our industries and the demoralisation of what remains, and 
those who exert themselves now in that direction, when immediate 
action is absolutely necessary, will merit the heartfelt thanks of 
employer and employed alike." 



M. 

15^ November 1880. 
IRON. 

This is the chief of British industries and is the main cause of our 

national wealth. 

Belgian Beams a/nd Girders of iron are now almost solely used in 
English buildings, notably the Exchange buildings here where I am 

^ Little more than a third of what was manufactured b^ore the Treaty ! — 
R. A. M. 
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writing. Large cargoes are weekly received in London and Liverpool 
from Antwerp. 

Belgian BaUs, — The Australians actually purchased 20,000 tons of 
rails from the Belgians. 

It may be said, If they can supply cheaper, why not let them 1 But 
it must be remembered that our fuimaces are almost extensive enough to 
supply the world. As soon, however, as Ajnerican protection closed uft 
out, our toorks were comparatively at a standstill. And it costs us much a practical 
more to turn out our supplies by fits and jerks than we could by a Jto^****'™ 
constant turn out of material ; hence with no export demand for our 
surplus production, we have become so disorganised that they can now 
beat us on our own ground. 

German Steel Bails. — Baron Krupp recently booked an order for 
America for 10,000 tons of steel rails. 

German Steel Bails and Iron have for many years been used in 
America, Germany, Italy, and were also largely shipped to England. 
If they could sell in their own countries and compete with others, did 
they want protection] No. Still the German Government has German pro- 
recently put on a protective duty of £1 per ton about on .rails. This ^^ " ^' 
keeps the iron £1 higher in Germany; and this extra profit on home 
consumption will easily enable them to compete in our markets. They 
profitably exported before protection was put on. They can much 
better do so now. 

German Iron and Steel in a semi-manufactured state is largely 
imported here, and when finished is branded as best English (and is 
quite as good too). 

Bvssian Imperial Telegraphs. — The contract for the entire supply 
for Kussia was recently executed by a German works. 

German Iron Works. — So long as German companies pay J per 
cent, profit per annum, the Government does not allow them to be 
wound up. 

Bussian Iron Works are largely supported by Government subsidies. Government 
amounting in some instances to £5 per ton, in addition to a high protection^n 
protective duty and consequent exclusion of English metal and Russia, 
prospective supply of the East from Odessa. 

Small Arms Associations of Birmingham read their memorial to 8°^" a™s. 
Government of their trade entirely falling off, for export and foreign 
arms sold in England. And this is Birmingham, the centre of the 
hardware trade, the very first town that should be in the van of the 
fair-trade movement. 

American Locomotives supplied extensively to New Zealand and 
Australia. 

We want a sagacious Minister of Commerce to inquire into all this Minister of 
and see where the fault lies. ommerce. 
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X. 

F LETTEES FEOM A SEAT OF SCOTTISH 
INDUSTRY. 

" 9tk Sovember 1880. 

K«=3T kas aOoved itself to be treated in matters 

at'T^zft^iiLiI crAELmetct h BQcii to be wondered at After we have 

1-1 j& :oe :&e«k. wy \an^ Md up the other with a meekness 

vi.i:2. !•: wmr *XKrm£«e ia other circmiistanoes) is at all events in- 

^m^ttsf^iif wh^ ferv^QCT is bosiBeaK. I wish I shared your confidence 

nf ii; iiriT*t Vexstr * aibc^iAaee of ■niaial for a Gonflagration provided, 

7»ftiT 5:r iie spwck t* be applied.' No doubt there are a great many 

hhv. iii^re x-aKO'aaB a»d Bote inflnaitial than are dreamt of in the 

• - -n3TL3i»Hi^'s rcjj^:aop&T> who onlj want an opportonity to denounce 

"--f-*^ :.i«f;sit :flie»oSed. T*^gr> anl duMfen^aden Treaties; but the mass has 

""^ jr^ ii: V jnwiKd. I aaa coiiTinccd it most come from below. Let 

i4i*« Ti-^y«s azii ir>a-wocfan and cotton opoadves see what they suffer 

fr <XL 12**- scTcaeBeai of o«r i<atr^nfn in this matter, and they will not 

V j;c^: rz iMf^g i&dr voice heaid. Fm* myself^ I go in not only for 

uniu*-:^ ■. f^«iHi.:aL :« KfiLsftfie. bet for rvtaliation itself sams phrase — ^retaliation 

jC^&r? Adi x:=2i^cikeaib«e. Just now we have America at our feet, and 

L&vv j;&:^ a pill :e Fruiee and the Continent as might bring all to 

i^*^cr j«ct««ML X ^ to S5e the m^nns of salvation is suicide, nothing 

" 20CA November 1880. 

*!• r>^i> rp? zT«it i=.>i^h: to see how much our negotiations are 
J •jrnm.-ic * ^nr-^wd by ti.^ aleeixe on oor side of anything to negotiate with. 
Jll ^T[h^<' i*^ I:.»i^»?. Mr. Gladscoae has practically admitted the propriety of retalia- 
;« >« bv aHmdoci::^ his piopceed reduction of wine-duty until he has 
th^ FiY»rh commiuifdto a -^ii pro )«0. . . . A dear-headed statesman 
w\o wocild take up this question and agitate it judiciously might 
cTvate a iviT strong p»rty i** ^he coontiy." 

"23dXavember 1880. 

-^ I s«e in the T^jm^ AV«9 €i this moniing an account from the Paris 
L'uvni of oar negouatioiK with Spain and with France. In his with- 
holding or granting d the easier duties on wine according as he obtains 
boMl or «^^ tenns frnm these countries^ Mr. Gladstone admits in its 
entirety the principle of reciprocity. One may as logically put new 
duties on for the purpose of making good terms as refrain frt)m 
taking old duties off.** 

" 26<A Nowmber 1880. 

v««v>i>i « The Bmdford Obsenper of Wednesday last. In it the Free Traders 

of that important place appear Qn the Chamber of Commerce Eeport) 
as denonnceis of the French Treaty on even its present basis — much 
moie the proposed basis of specific duties. It is the biggest sign yet 
of influential movement in our direction." 



^.va'votifajc**. 
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" 2<2 December 1880. 
'* Although a disadvantageous treaty might be agreed to between 
France and this country without much immediate outcry, it would 
certainly be denounced on this side the Channel by public opinion 
long before the ten years of its term could expire. . . . The short 
passage from Wealth of Nations in which Adam Smith recognises ^^^^ ^. 
the necessity of retaliatory tariffs, would shake many of the dogmatic retauauop. 
doctrinaires^ and prepare their minds for a candid examination of our 
proposals." 

Interesting proceedings in the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
referred to in a preceding extract From the Bradford Observer, 
November 24, 1880 : — 

" The President wished to refer to a matter in connection with striking 
Mr. Mongredien's pamphlet. . . . The total French imports of manu- SS^Xnie- 
factures, as compared with raw materials and articles of food, was only '^^^^ 
8^ per cent, and the total French exports of the natural products other 
than articles of food, was only 595,000,000f. out of 3,331,000,000f. 
. . . There had been a meeting in Liverpool a few days ago on the 
question, and there was a very strong opposition there to a treaty at 
all, unless it was one in the direction of Free-Trade. ... A suggestion 
was made at that meeting that the Government ought to send down a 
competent gentleman from the Foreign Office to take counsel with the 
leading chambers of commerce in the kingdom, and to ascertain their 
views on this question, and to see how the different interests of the 
country were likely to be affected by it. He thought that was an ex- The sug- 
cellent proposal, and he should move a resolution to that effect before ^^jg^n^oJ"" 
their proceedings were over. It was impossible that a deputation of inquiry. 
two or three gentlemen going up to the Foreign Office could represent 
all the views that were held on the question by the trade, and the pro- 
per course to take was for the Government to send round to all the 
principal industrial centres competent gentlemen to ascertain what 
those views were. He had already said that the question before them 
was not a party question. . . . In 1879 the consumption of wool in 
England was three times greater than in 1850, but the consumption 
by their competitovs in 1879 was seventeen times greater than in 
1850. During his stay at the Paris Exhibition he (the President) 
came in contact with most of the leading manufisusturers in connection 
with the wool industry. He had a good many conversations with British and 
them about the progress of that industry. One of them who was J^uS^^g""* 
more frank than the others, and who was in his group of juries, 
M. Legrand, told him that since 1867, the French wool industry had 
doubled, and that since the Treaty of 1860 it had trebled. Take that 
in contrast with the position of our own industry as he had shown it 
to them by figures at the last meeting. Our export trade had fallen 
off about one-half in that thirty years, whilst the French industry, 
upon their own confession, had more than doubled. He had further 
conversations with them in reference to the prospect of their lowering 
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vhh England, and, generally speak- 
qaestion. The tenor of their re- 
r-» I i;^ -"5ris T* iiAll rc^ CO as we are as long as you will 

off oar duties whenever yoa make 

too yaloable for us to sacrifice 

tas iqftOQ h we shall be obliged either 

:r •' ;^^:Te tihem altogether. ... He should 

bf L"«:<n ir<e opendon of the wine duties and 

3Cr Str:v>r.< said he had an amendment to 
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. :.-: n ^i^^w x it*tr c:i3^^.fs& w*ich mast precede the conclufiion 
ir %, it»^ Z^-^aci \t Z ni:n«*fT«- ▼nh FraiMe. this CouncU desires once 
Hi rf ^' ur?» r3» a H-sr >La.»*sct*$ •>:T^rament the claims of the York- 
v._r^ w • t aiCiBCTT *: re 3»; j:ii^»tr sar-j«ct to the onerous 1 per cent. 
ti^ aic«*«st-t c*a 3» ^r.trKS ic^ce 1S74. Without entering into 
i-*tLi:Ii» wTjia ia-r^ Sbck ^Taass&iTieiT treated in Tolnminous documents 
i*i€ rm^* Y*ar% iiMe. i2*i- C:g=(£xI begs most respectfully to insist 
■ip«>a tw> p«.inad negn.T;*g ^ica ^he docoments, viz., that no specific 
duty. uiLjeiB it be mxK\j &:ciinaL can {wevent our worsted and 
wt>^il«a ;^j».»^ and yams from being an£uilj taxed, and that in case 
the Frec<:h. Gowramoit dioold not be ^epared to abandon imme- 
dia&tHT er^^rr tEiport duty on wool tissues, the present 10 per cent. 
oJ v'^.rtik izrr be reduced to 5 per cent^ with a view to its entire 
abt.-Ci':: :c at n^ ixssact datCL That the President be requested to for- 
wari tbfr res. Ouri •& to Lord Granville, Her Majesty's Secretary of 



ll»e President said be would be very glad to accept Mr. Behrens's 
resolution if be would omit from it the reference to the specific duty. 
. . . After some oonv^satioa, Mr. Behrens agreed to omit from his 
resolution the words, * unless it be merely nominal' The President 
accordinglj ahandoiied his rest^ution, and seconded Mr. Behrens's in 
its amend^ fona. . . , As sance the Treaty of 1860 French competi- 
tion has almost d<odtTc>ved the silk-4iade, and many smaller industries, 
hnm'iT '^ and also as. ast x^ junescsnt time, the worsted trade of this district is 
suffering sevefvxT fT:i» ibe importation of French wool goods, this 
(Chamber urges upoa Hc-r Maj^tstr^s Govenmient to insist upon Reci- 
procity in the new tz«atT« aikL £ufing that, to place countervailing 
duties upon all French manofMHu^ss imported into this country. In 
(.hu first part of the resohmon be advocated entirely Free-Trade. He 
\\\\\ always been a Free>Trader, and be was so still, but he was bitterly 
hoatile to one-sided Free-Trade. . . . He would ask Mr. Smith — ^the 
i;^>utluimui to whom he alluded — to saj whether the working man, 
\> lu> had a right to have his labour protected, had not to be considered 
Wi\^\\^ tho lady who got her soft goods dress at 10 per cent less, at the 
. \pv u^o of tho working man. He said, without the slightest hesita- 
i ■). that uuleaa we could have Free-Trade with France let us put on 
.'•!» Ill Nailing' dutioa . . . Sir H. W. fiiple/ said he thought the 
I V ■ '. 'f >\.i> i^'iuu'iag ovory industry except the woollen industry. 
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The Bowling Iron Works, which had agents in Paris, found a great 
difficulty in doing business in conseqtience of the high duties. . . 
The President, replying to the observations of Mr. Illingworth, said 
that if we did not enter into a treaty of commerce with France at all 
we should, according to the statement of Mr. Slagg, have the benefit 
of the most-favoured-nation clause. But he must say most decidedly „ ... 
that there was not the slightest probability of France ever refusing to wSJ Fwnch 
enter into a treaty with us, and if she did he did not apprehend that p~p^**^°'- 
we should lose any trade of any magnitude. We must have the most- 
favoured-nation clause, and we should be free to take what course we 
chose, and to put on duties on luxuries, which course would be neces- 
sary to bring her to her senses. Mr. Behrens's resolution was then put 
to the meeting, and was carried by 18 votes to 1, Mr. Lister being the 
dissentient The President proposed — 

* That this Council considers it most desirable that the Government vote for a 
should send down from the Foreign OflSce some gentlemen conversant CJommission 
with the special subject to confer with the various Chambers of Com- °'^'*^^*'^* 
merce as to the details affecting their special interests when the 
Government negotiates a Treaty of Commerce with France. 

Mr. Oddy seconded the resolution, which was carried. 



0. 

FEOM MR. KENNEDY'S EEPOET ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
HELD AT Brussels in September 1880. 

" The principal question brought before the Political Economy 
section was that of free-trade and protection. There was reason to 
expect that some of the French and German members of the Congress 
would have explained and defended the course which has been adopted 
in Germany, and which is now advocated by influential persons in 
France in regard to Customs duties. But this was not the case. No 
one present argued the question from this standpoint. It was ex-Qojmu, 
plained, however, that in Germany the agricultural, metal, and textile ^^5J ^^^^ 
industries had united in demanding protection, and had each obtained 
it by mutually adopting and enforcing the wishes of the two other 
great interests. As to France, it was explained that the apparent 
reaction originated with the necessity for raising a larger revenue, 
under which circumstance recourse to Customs duties became a ready 
means of action, and was advocated by men brought up under older 
ideas of political economy and finance, a state of things which was 
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tpeedilj taken adTinUge of by certain trades. An interesting point 

in the diaaudon was a proposal made by German and Austrian 

speakers for a Costoms union between the States of Central Europe. 

r. .- iiMa ''^^ proposal met with no (aToor from the Belgian and Swiss members 

• .»u«u of the Congress, who seemed to think that a Customs union between 

r*^^**^*^ States of unequal influence and size might lead to union of another 

description. The warmih with which the scheme was put forward was 

somewhat remaikable. . . . Impatience was expressed by some of the 

English as well as foreign speakers at the course which is now taken 

by certain Continental countries, and also by the United States, in 

framing Taiifis which are, as regards tbe general trade of the country, 

either arowedly or in effect devised to act as protective or differential 

measures. Some hope was, however, entertained that in approaching 

commercial negotiations an alleviaiwn may be found for a condition of 

affairs which is indeed fraught with danger to the prosperity of many 

countries, and even to the good relations between some nations. No 

resolution was come to on the subject It is worthy of notice that, at 

a meeting of the Belgian Society of Political iVx)nomy, Professor von 

Kaufmann, of Aix-la-Chapelle, is reported to have given an explanation 

to the following effect of the existing Protectionist movement in 

r«<.itt>t.ir Germany: — He said it is an outcome of the patriotism which has 

*4nuAn>. ^^1^ Ihe unity of the empire; that Germany has been the scene of 

commercial no less than of political wars ; that Germany is at present 

surrounded by enemies ; and that in this state of things it is a patriotic 

course, which is every way justified, to seek to produce at home all 

that in times past has been purchased &om abroad. ... It would 

seem from what we heard and saw that technical education is not 

sufficiently attended to in the United Kingdom. ... It appears to 

have been shown in the course of the proceedings of the Congress, and 

by the excursions to industrial centres in Belgium, that while in this 

SucTuoii country, as before stated, we are somewhat deficient ourselves as 

regards technical education, we are, further, not duly informed as to 

what is passing in neighbouring countries in regard to it ; nor as to 

improvements in manufacture, either as to design, processes used, or 

the manipulation of materials. It seems to be very desirable that 

the whole subject should be carefully examined with reference to what 

is being done in foreign countries, no less than with reference to our 

own requirements. ... In linen manufacture, and in some descriptions 

^|^»jj5oin- Qf gig^ ironwares, and machinery, Belgian competition is making 

*** ^"^ itself felt as regards British trade. But with every allowance for the 

inconvenience and loss which particular employers and trades suffer from 

this state of things, and tihe fullest sympathy with them, it can only 

[?] be said that the result is an instance of advantage being taken of 

the superiority possessed by each country in regard to certain branches 

of trade. Its effects may indeed be lessened by careful attention to 

processes of manufacture, and by development of industrial education. 

\^ith respect, however, to advantages derived from cheapness of labour 

and length of hours of labour— the latter being in Belgium, in some 

J^SSi ^^ .^ instances, 130 against 56 in this country— we should not wish to 

the original, obtain them at the ultimate cost which they involve; in fact, we 
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cannot obtain them if we do wish for them. AMiile, with proper 

attention to our own wants and circnmstances, British industry need 

not, within its own limits [what means this !], fear anj competition. 

. . . His Excellency M. Saintelette, Minister of PubUc Works, replied 

as follows : — Excess of self-confidence is the greatest danger to pro- ^^^ *^ 

sperity. It was never to be more feared than at the present time, when 

neglect of inventions and new appliances, which are ra^dly brought 

into use, tnay cause a country speedily to fall behind its competitors. 

. . . The subject of industrial libraries was then taken. Doubts woftment 

were expressed how far workmen could and would make use of such '^ 

libraries. On the other hand, the example of the Library of Industrial 

Art attached to the Royal Museum at Brussek was cited as proving 

that the working classes could and did derive considerable advantage 

from such institutions. . . . 



Gefieral Meetings — Fru Trade aiui Protection, 

Stjifemhtr 7. 

'* M. le Hardy de Beaulieu, who presided, remarking that many opinion on 
persons from France and Germany were present, asked that some of 
them would be so good as to explain the objects of the protectionist 
reaction in those countries, and to state the advantages which were 
obtained or were looked for from the adoption of a protectionist 
policy. , . . M. Hirschberg, the first speaker, maintained that ex- 
perience was in favour of free-trade, and that the reaction towards 
protection was temporary, and would end in failure. 

*^ M. Limousin, editor of the Gironde, gave some explanation re- 
specting the new General TarifF recently voted by the French Chamber 
of Deputies. The victory obtained thereby on the side of protection 
was apparent rather than real. The protectionists had by no means 
obtained what they sought for. The success which had attended their 
efforts was owing to the energy of certain individuals, and to the 
pressure exerted by certain trades, not to any general feeling in the 
country. . . . Mr. Stephen Mason, President of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, reviewed the free-trade movement in England since 1840. 
• • . M. S^ve expressed surprise that no one had arisen to uphold 
hondfide protectionist views. He thought that in the United States 
protection was a political, and not really an economic, movement. . . . 
M. Kaufmann proposed, as the means of reconciling protection and 
free-trade, the creation of a Central European Customs Union between 
Germany, Austria, France, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium ; 
directed against England, Russia, and America.^ . . . M. Fr^d^rix 

^ This proposition may be consiiinmated. If bo, it must give an enormous 
impulse to the movement for transferring from our country her manufactures and 
shipping ; in connection with which it is necessary for us to remember how much 
better France, and still more such a Zollverein as this projected one, are 
situated geographically for navigation and commerce, and how foolish will in 
the end our statesmanship look, if in blind devotion to a theory, and through 
unwillingness to retrace steps false, though at the time justifiable, we deprive our- 
selves of the weapons whereby alone can our pre-eminence be upheld, and of uur 
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said that complete abolition of customs duties is an impossibility. 
He estimated that 40 per cent, of the revenue of European States 
is derived from customs duties. Under existing circumstances, he 
asked. How can these be replaced from other sources of taxation % 
But he only defended duties on certain articles of food, and on finished 
goods, not on prime necessaries, raw materials, or articles for use in 
German ex- processes of manufacture. M. Hirschberg explained that in Germany 
uction! ^'^ th© protectionists allege that they only ask for duties in order to balance 
the inferiority of national industry, and to afford it, in the midst of 
powerful foreign industries, the means of development. Mr. T. 
J. Smith, President of the Hull Chamber of Commerce, said that 
without disputing the results attributed to free-trade, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that these results had been largely promoted by 
other causes; for example, the great extension in late years of 
the means of international communication. M. Strauss expressed 
himself in favour of systems of customs-union. M. Brunet also 
declared himself in favour of customs-union ; he considered that 
abolition of customs duties did not afford a practical solution of the 
question; a grievance existed, namely, that certain states, by their 
fiscal system, did exclude the products of other states from their 
markets ; he appeared to be in favour of a policy of retaliation. M. 
de Seigneux, delegate of the Swiss Government, said ... as regards 
European customs-unious, from the point of view of minor states, they are not 
union. desirable. M. Berdolt advocated a tariff for fiscal purposes, in contra- 

distinction to one framed to afford protection. He approved gradual 
reductions of duty under engagements made by treaty. M. Limousin 
maintained that minor states have nothing to fear from countries 
which govern themselves. He did not approve the English system of 
taxation, but did not offer criticisms of a practical character. 

"Mr. Kennedy, after explaining that he had been sent by Her 
Majesty's Government, . . . considered it to be an undoubted fact that 
the commercial prosperity of Europe in late years has been owing to 
Free trade the adoption, to a greater or lesser extent, of the principles of free- 
wo inach^* trade. . . . The great development of trade in late years in Europe 
has been confined to the states which have entered into the Commer- 
cial Treaty system founded on the Commercial Treaty of 1860 (Mr. 
Cobden's Treaty) between England and France. M. Van Oye declared 
himself to be a reciprocitist ; Belgium, he said, could no doubt live 
under a free-trade regime. But it is becoming necessary, he said, to 
defend native industry against the protection with which neighbouring 
countries cover their own industries. It would not do for Belgium 
to take the lead in suppressing customs duties. Belgium and other 
minor states should adopt a policy of reciprocity towards their neigh- 
bours. Mr. Craig-Brown, delegate of the South of Scotland Chamber 

liberty to wield them and our power, when it is possible to do so with good 
effect. Let the position of our seaports with reference to the great majority of 
other ports be weU studied on a globe, and our disadvantages under the new- 
short-cut modes of doing business will be unpleasantly apparent. This considera- 
tion may well stop us in the facilis descensus from which it will be so difficult, 
if not (as I fear) impossible to again mount up. — R. A. M. 
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of Commerce, thought it well to pcxnt oat thit impatience is iri>ing in 
England at the fiscal policy of oontmental states and of America, that 
from this cause Iree-tnde is losing some ground, and calls for recipri>- 
city are heard. M. S&ve said that redprodty and protection are 
convertible terms. . . . M. Steinmacktf nr^ged stron^y the pro]«osal in 
behalf of a Central European Customs-Union, and expressed astonish- 
ment and displeasoie at die dis&voor with which the scheme had been 
received by the meeting. . . . The meeting Ixoke up without any 
votes being taken." 



P. 

SOUTH OF SCOTLAND CHAMBEE OF COMMERCR 

The members of this Chamber held a meeting in the Public Hall 

here. 

Belgian Congress of Commerce. — ^Mr. T. Craig-Brown, Selkirk, gave Mr cmig- 
in a report of the International Congress of Commerce and Industry Sll^^jt 
held at Brussels in September, which he had attended as delegate of 
the South of Scotland Chamber. . . . That the British Government 
was also awaking to a sense of the true proportions of the commercial 
interest was evident from the presence of Mr. Kennedy of the Foreign 
Office at the request of Lord GranviUe. Mr. Kennedy was accom- 
panied by Captain Clipperton, lately appointed Britannic Consul at 
Philadelphia ... Of abstract questions taken up by the Congress 
none attracted so large a sitting or awakened such^ lively interest as 
that of protection and free-trade. The French equivalent for the 
latter term being " libre dchangey' or fi^e exchange, it follows that the uim 
two terms do not cover precisely the same ground in both languages. *<*<*****• 
As at present understood in England, " free-trade '* does not necessarily 
imply free exchange, but includes what is known as " one-sided free- 
tfade." With French-speaking people, on the other hand, *Uibre 
4change '* does not invariably cover " one-sided fi^e-trade," though it 
often does. . . . M. Kaufmann advocated the creation of a customs 
union between Germany, Austria, France, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium, which he believed would conciliate protection and free-trade. 
. . . Mr. Brunei, Secretary of the Ghent Chamber, approved of reci- 
procity, and would not give free entry to countries which closed their own 
frontiers. . . . Mr. Craig-Brown said — ^The prospect from a British Pro«Mrt* of 
point of view was not encouraging. In America the import duties were '^*"***^'* 
practically prohibitive j (Jerinany had returned to protection, France 
was wavering, and even in Belgium, where free-trade principles were 
almost universally professed, there was no 83nnptom of those duties 
being removed which at present hampered the importation of foreign 
goods. If there was at present developing in England an impatience with 
this state of matters, and a cry for retaliatory tariffs (of which there could 
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-:S ON SHIPPING. 

lumerce and Manufactures have 
lajesty's Secretary for Foreign 
> subject : — 

. .dkmed out to any considerable 
.^uicial to British shipbuilders 
1^ vommerce generally. 
. \aiue8> your memorialists will 
^ V .Jk3«> iron screw cargo steamer, 
^.*wr> with engines sufficient 
^ sfc ^Uiots per hour. At pre- 
^ *uodem appliances, might 
.. ,*> at about £17 per gross 
Htilt in France the pro- 
would be : — 
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on proposed French shipping bounties. 1 07 

*' 2 1 00 tons gross, at 60 francs per ton, . . . f r. 1 26,000 
'' 300 tons i¥eight of engines, boilers, steam cranes, 
steam winches, etc., at 12 fr. per 100 kilo- 
grammes =120 fr. per ton, .... 36,000 

fr. 162,000 
being at 25*50 francs per £1, £6353, equivalent to £17, 16s. per cent, 
on the value of £35,700, or to £3 per gross register ton. 

*' Assuming that this vessel might steam 48,000 miles in one year 
(equal to 240 miles per day for 200 days in the year), the separate; 
bounties on her navigation would be as follows : — 

If built out of France for French owners, 1400 nett register tonfi, 
at 1^ francs per tons=2100 francs, 48,000 miles at 2100 francK 

per 1000 miles, fr. 100,800 

or at 25*50 francs per £l, £3,953 

being £11, Is. 5d. per cent, on £35,700. 

If built in France for French owners, at 1 J francs per 

ton per 1000 miles, as above, .... 3,953 

Additional bounty, at 15 per cent, . 593 



Navigation bounty for first year, .... £4,546 

being £12, 14s. 8d. per cent on £35,700. 

'' On this footing, and after making allowance for the annual reduc- 
tion of 5 centimes in the rate of bounty, the aggregate sums for the 
navigation bounties, for the ten years during which they are to con- 
tinue, would amount to £33,590 if the ship were built out of France, 
or to £38,620 if built in France; and if to this latter sum be added 
the construction bounty of £6353, it is seen that the total bounty is 
brought up to £44,973. Sums like these are amply sufficient to re- 
turn an excellent profit on ships under the French flag, even if no 
profit at all can be gained from them in any other way. 

''It should be kept in view that British ships have no commercial Threaten d 
privileges over those of any other nationality. They can engage in BritLh" *" 
no trade in which all comers are not free to compete on equal terms. '^^^^"' 
These bounties, however, are sufficient to give French shipowners an 
overwhelming advantage in this competition, and the result may be to 
drive British shipowners out of trades all over the world, developed 
and hitherto retained mainly through their own skill and enterprise. 
Whether so intended or not, the bounties may come to be a bid, and 
a heavy one, for the transfer to France of the maritime commerce now 
chiefly in British hands. British shipowners may be compelled to 
retire from an impossible competition, and to dispose of their ships to competition 
those who can turn them to great advantage independently of any ^jbie*" 
working profits, or they may be induced to domicile themselves in 
France, and to acquire the rights of French citizens on purpose to 
secure the enormous premiums for carrying on such business as theirs 
under the flag of France. 

'* Your memorialists believe that a scheme of so extraordinary and 
exceptional a character, fitted as it is to produce the most serious and 
far-reaching consequences to British maritime commerce, ought to 
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Paper read by Sir Hugh Allan. 



receive the immediate and anxious consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government. They think that all reasonable efforts should be used 
to prevent its being carried out, or, if carried out, to counteract the 
prejudicial effects that may be anticipated from it." 
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EXTRACTS FROM MEMORIAL PRESENTED, Nov. 26, TO 
LORD GRANVILLE ON THE PROPOSED FRENCH 
BOUNTY TO MERCHANT SHIPPING. 



Bounties 
even in 
British 
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trade. 



Shipbuilding 
in France. 



A national 
questioa 



'* This bounty is not to be confined to vessels engaged in the trade 
with France, but may be claimed by all French vessels running be- 
tween any foreign termini — thus, a French line running between this 
country and New York would be entitled to the bounty, and perhaps 
between one port in the United Kingdom and another, — certainly 
between one British colony and another. 

"The boxmty on French-built ships is computed to yield about 
£12,000 on the first cost of a vessel costing about £60,000 in this 
country. 

^ This will stimulate the shipbuilding of France, and encourage the 
establishment of English shipbuilders in that country. Approaches 
have already been made to some British houses with that object. But, 
doubtless, the first effect of the new French law will be highly bene- 
ficial to the home industries of this country, for a great increase of 
business in our shipbuilding yards will be the immediate result. 

"It will, however, prove a delusive benefit if we have simply 
forged weapons to be turned against ourselves— if we have supplied 
the means whereby the maritime supremacy of Great Britain may be 
destroyed, her mercantile marine and her carrying trade taken from 
her, and her seamen and shipowners possibly induced to transfer their 
services and their capital to France. 

"We venture to submit to your Lordship that the question in- 
volved in this French bounty to shipping is not merely a commercial 
question affecting our industry, but is a national question affecting the 
well-being of the State, and of the utmost gravity to the nation, to 
which it will be well that the Legislature give consideration ere it 
be too late. 

" We do not offer any suggestions to your Lordship to meet the 
case ; no merely local remedy seems to us suited to deal with it. It 
is matter for instant diplomatic action and for consideration in our 
commercial treaties. The proposed Bill is represented by some autho- 
rities to be at variance with existing treaties between this country and 
France, but of this we are not fully informed." 
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FEENCH SHIPPING BOUNTIES.* 

To the Editor ofihe'* Skipping and Mercantile G^jz^tie:* 

" Sir, — When soch bodies as the Edtnborgfa and Glasgow Chambers 
of Commerce denoonce in the strongest terms the threatened French 
shipping bounties as a proceeding frangjht with consequences in the 
extremest degree injorions to the shipping interests of our country, 
there is no occasion to multiply testimonies and warnings, although that 
I might do, — (especially in your columns). Let me, in a few words, 
adduce some considerations which may well be present in the minds of 
the deputations who, I am glad to learn, will be received to-morrow by. 
the patriotic Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The aim of our r«vutation 
good neighbour across the channel is to make France, by the trans- crkmiUe. 
ference hence of as much as she can obtain of our commerce, our 
manufactures^ our shipbuilding, our shipping, our packet lines, and our 
warehousing business, greater conmiercially, and to make her more 
powerful politically as well as stronger in ways too familiar to require 
mention here. Why should Britons help her in this t Its intention and 
effect obviously are not such as British statesmanship should go an inch 
out of its way to £eunlitate. K the Treaty of Commerce which French Not the ui«e 
statesmen wish our nation to enter into is at all like the Treaty which is new Tn^aty"^ 
now in force, we shall most unnecessarily, and, I do not doubt, also most ^■**** *'»"*^» • 
decidedly hamper our own action, and be helping France to carry out 
her bold and not fully developed designs. We do not know what 
arrows she, who is very astute, as we now find, may have in her quiver. 
These may be very awkward ones I fear. Surely at a time when 
Germany and the United States and Russia, and probably other Powers, 
are contemplating legislation similar to that of France in favour of 
their shipping and navigation, it would be most unwise— because in 
ways that we cannot foresee hazardous — to tie our hands and to 
put ourselves into a position from which we cannot, till ten long years 
elapse, extricate ourselves and recover that liberty of action, the value 
and necessity for which bitter experience will have taught us. Let us 
therefore avoid new treaties, and retain the power of discriminating, 
or, if your readers prefer the word, of retaliation — a word which I do 
not like, — by not binding ourselves through any instrument to admit 
the produce and manufactures of other countries free of duty. Let us 
avoid the obligation to supply other countries with coal free of export 
duty; let us, above all, regain the power of filling our exchequer by 
import duties, if ever circumstances shall make it expedient to spend 
money largely. If the French know that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has this very large source of income to draw upon, and 
that at the same time he, by differential duties, can mark dissatisfac- pow« to 
tion with Powers who do not respond in a friendly manner to our f******** 

^ From the Shipping Gazette of 26th November 1880. 
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' Skifpimg GazelU^ <m proposed 

» 'iiniMMigi ci' *juas CDodft. tiicT denying, as thej do, truly vast 
A.*TaB«e>» troM ■^'"^— ^'■n cm &r<iBnUe tenss to tlie Kitish market, 
wil 9«tBiiLiT W-vnKa.aiBYCHvfiiliiottocadaiiga'tliemesti^ 
fsf^ inr flB<3, n k. ad viL beyond a doobip be mndi more oonciliatorj 
UL ■miatri wjWHiifc . L foriDT pBit.lwvc iioi the smaOest doabt that 
▼ .- f lUf iiju a au: Ttvkt 4sn^acBBF«ts are T«ty penuoona. Hiey have justly . 
t*^'L nr«fD«iaBtt*L i •ttjH-riicffiittttc:. or Jncwmastent with sound principles of 
•"iimmercaL iKiiirr. W and: ardeat free-traderi as Messrs. Hogh Mason 
and «'>unL Siacz. smbUmb of Paz&iMBt, in tlieir 1872 report r^ard- 
11 IT xtH Yretk:!!. Trearr, pypBfcfid to the Mamhfjst^pr Chamber of 
l Uiumaut . and. I jiwauim e. adopted by that reiy influential Chamber. 
T ' ffr nf inruier far evideooe than the dktastefnl twistings in respect 
: wme dnzief whk^ liie nnfiBitmiate Frendi Treaty has necessitated, 
•*i:^^7 tiH iniLiiM that are aecoBiilatiBg upon our negotiators, even in 
'!.Mt 9a3xz\^ and aecfiDdazy i&at2er, aie enoii^ to si^en and arouse 
•^:.*f V u saaeamex.. Al I can say i&, after looking at the Blne-Book on 
1 -t*iir.t iiidosirT and cammeraal Ti«aty questions, and with the 
kii'»Wi**drT Lbai TeaclMft me froia diffennt qoarters of what practical 
ni^ii iLii^ car xik* SLt'^ieru the Foreiga Secretary need not apprehend 
that Lh^ oearau^ v* rma with the Freadi will canse r^rets in com- 

*- Ax Ex-Member of Parliament. 



From the Slipping Gusittt of 27th XoTember 1880 :- 



" We published on ThniBday a letter frtnn an ex-member of Parlia- 
ment, in whidi the views q€ dioee who compose this movement are 
cleariy set forth. Oor correspondent describes, without, as it seems 
to OS, any exaggeration, the aim of 'oor good neighbour across the 
channel ' when he says that it is to ' make France, by the transference 
hence of as mnch as she can obtain of our commerce, our manufactures, 
our shipbuilding and shipping, and of our packet lines and our ware- 
housing business, greater commercially, and more powerful politically, 
as well as stronger in ways too fa-miHiiT to require mention.' And he 
Whyiihouid asks — 'Why should Britons help her to do itT The question is 
iidp?* pertinent, although the answer to it is not a very easy one. It is true 
that we have commercial treaties with France which are under notice of 
expiration, and that we have an unrepealed law on the Statute Book 
which enables any Administration, with the assent of the Sovereign, 
to adopt a retaliatory policy without applying for the sanction of 

twiuiSwor" ^^*r'^*°^®°^ "r^® retaliatory clauses in the Customs Consolidation 

iHttaauMof. Act (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 106 and 107) have been law for over a 

quarter of a century, but they have never been acted upon ; nor is it 

likoly, 80 far as we can see, that they will be, inasmuch as their opera- 
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tion would practicallj involye a reversal of the commercial policy 
which this country has finally adopted. Bat we are about to revise 
our treaty arrangements with France ; and this is the opportunity to 
which our correspondent, and those who think with him, look forward 
to put a legitimate pressure upon the French Government and Legis- 
lature. There is no doubt that the Commercial Treaty of 1860, and Franca 
the international arrangements whiclt have followed it, have proved in ^ treatT** 
their operation more beneficial to France than to this country. This *^»° Briuin, 
is a fact which has been vouched for on the authority of the French 
returns, which show that under these treaties the exports of French pro- 
duce to the United Kingdom have far exceeded in amount and value 
the imports from the United Kingdom into France. . . . The com- 
mercial circles in this country — even those most interested in the trade 
with France — are becoming alive to the fact that the French have long 'J^*^*!"**!" 
been turning us to account, and are now bent upon achieving a great ezpenae. 
commercial position mainly at the expense of England. This is what 
the adoption of the bounties on shipping and navigation really means. 
To be forewarned is, it is said, to be forearmed, and the British 
Government who would neglect the warning, would incur a heavy re- 
sponsibility. France is a wealthy country. She has a splendid trade, 
large resources, and great industrial intelligence and power. She has 
no necessity to resort to such poor — we had almost said contemptible 
— expedients as those of special bounties to native industry. . . . But 
if France chooses to adopt this mistaken policy, and, by persisting in 
it, to alienate her best customers — ^to set, in fact, the whole world 
against her — she must be prepared for the consequences, which cannot 
fail to be disastrous to her best commercial interests." 



u. * 

EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 

**18<AiVrowwi*er 1880. 

" Nothing is likely to be done with the Government by friendly 
deputations or * talkee talkee ' of any kind, but they will move fast 
enough under the pressure of a public outcry backed up by the 
working-man's vote. ... I would like to have explained the kind of 
negotiations that are * upon the tapis * in regard to shipping, and which 
serve to close the mouths of those who ought to speak out. My own "Squaring^' 
interest even might, in certain circumstances, be served by the bounty 
system, which I abominate. . . . Steamers, you know, are cosmo- 
politan. ... A policy which, as I believe, has already worked infinite 
mischief, and which, although it may be profitable to individuals who 
know how to work matters for their own ends, leads only to ruin so 
far as the country is concerned." 



urj im skippimg bounties. 

*' 19a JToBemftcr 1880. 
If aj sw^ ssve becB tpplied to for liberty to reg^ter 
F>gtA £a^ m order to earn the bounty. A 
-v^ftal m ahott £1000 bounty for an Aofitralian 
•nolias' -r-nLji zFift ibui £2500 bounty for building her 
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''26a 3"owiiifter 1880. 
• -^ » ■ »■ vbedier oar industries are to be 



..^ t-. -.. -' ~^tt NonirT fy^con^ jr rtai ie J to death bj arrangements 

. * v*i I ▼** m^* r: ?.r*i3 TinnTifirtnreB to the exclusion of our 

• ri. a;:*^ 7^ m ia:i< Djii ~j.a£ wiH zs c rorchase die productions of our 
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"dOa 3rot«iii&er 1880. 
• li .:e 5 s"/ -t=r« :c jxesc^r lay's date there is a copy of the 
!.-'::• r-^ n '^e S:. ;rci:^ Bktozim prcBHtted to Lord Granville by 
.:t» . ' :-u>- a vi.«"i v^js^ en iraa a day or two ago. It is well 
% .-.; -*-^ - ivr I Niiit?-f <▼■««▼ wxd of it is tiuc: It fully confirms 
aJ. :iijy^ WIS ak>i n \2at F»:r:>irA Chainber's memorial . . . My 
f«r^ - n^i iL i< w^^'^ac s libiS ^Mir Gov^HnBBent will hesitate to commit 
"i:»-»n=- --^ X' ^it* Ttfrnii ;t liy mairT «n:il this matter of the bounties 

'* M 2>ecnN5er 1880. 
* T*:»f >KC r^jc-r'irci^ra ^ ibe d«fwtatioa was by Glasgow, and 
-^:.; -^ >ir Hirx ^ '•*-'^ I* rrv^ted that a steamer of 2500 tons 
^' . V -n^i; NrCTPrtKt ^ * •! asi £^»> profit in the United States 
z-».- *t ' .■*• la I^-r:^ T«»?i cccli Brt one p»my I . . . The fetish 
f r^^r-- ru^ 2iZ«i:s ssftay. asd h k v^»t difficult to get many poli- 
rx'jUK V ".C'.-a a sl^^^ucs wiiii atMds anything else than a shout of 
rw" "i r ^'-'ir ' I saw a Sc3Aiefiaiid bailder to-day who is at 



n- i-s. "^ r :^:*f F^aLci x-iE^rr »jcfe.' 

**ljf/>««0ifterl88O. 

* VJ. r*a.-rri iu-^ft ucc 5«1 k^ any grcot exloit the effects of the 
y^»T» t 3\c::^*^ *t>i XKAST cf^enn.osy and as a lule people won't 
Ti- ^ trr t-sj u«itr *iMS a» tramped i^nml Should the French 
^ v^\:S^ .V 5C -7^. '*^. :: wlH sake a gnoter outoy on the subject, 
t.tx;, r..»* \*£ V ^,'v\£ xx xVcrr«tCii^GoTemm«it to redress the matter. 
; * • i »v ^a^jac ^'iijers *^f xwr htrdly ised, and their only hope of 
, .v:^ V -^ -^tvr^K* » >y :iTi:«d aicuon and co-operation with other 
Kx.^^ ^ -, .^^> 4i&v<»¥^ S^ *«$ as the pablic get good and cheap 

*'S(ii>eeem&er 188a 

* t'V ?4K,v'»t»«Nr$ aw erii^iily q[aile satisfied to haul down the 
;s.xxt V^ >Ht 5ib^ ^if^tHii' v'dK^ffvd. and seem hardly disposed to make 
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even the zhnio of disapprobation or regret. " Aari sacri famea/' but 
the day may come when they will repent of their greed ; for I do not 
doubt that the French Government will eventually (and by degrees, as 
the hcfMi fide French mercantile marine grows stronger) confine their 
bounties to French-built and French-owned ships. 

^ In the meantime, the ' cosmopolitan ' teachings are bearing fruit, 
and that fruit is greed, avarice, and bad citizenship." 



^ Deputations from Marseilles, Bordeaux, Havre, and other ports Amount or 
have begged M. L6on Say and the Senatorial Committee to expedite buiiding for 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, on the ground that vessels built abroad ^«n'**' 
and registered in France before it passes are to profit by the bounty ; 
that contracts are consequently being executed in English yards, and 
that a month's delay would enable 50,000 or 100,000 tonnage to get 
registered in time." — Times^ Decernher 1880. 



Mjt MACIVER, M.P., ON FOREIGN BOUNTIES.^ 

"We are told, however, that foreign nations, so far from desiring 
to extend the bounty system to other trades, * are uneasy about it as it 
is, and are feeling their way towards getting rid of it.' But surely those 
who make such statements must have forgotten what is already pro- 
posed by France in regard to shipping. It is a matter of common 
notoriety that an extension of the bounty system to shipping is 
actually intended, and by other nations as well as France ; but it does 
not necessarily follow that all British shipowners would suffer by the 
arrangement. Ships are cosmopolitan, and shipowners are in many ships are 
instances capitalists to whom the nationality of their vessels matters cosmopoii- 
little. There are some of us who, on being sufficiently remunerated, 
will have no objections to transfer our tonnage to the allegiance of a 
foreign state. 

" If the mercantile marine is worth anything as an adjunct to the Bounty win 
Royal Navy, France, under the proposed extension of the bounty ^J^ ^^^^~ 
system, will soon have the control of a valuable fleet which at present 
belongs to Great Britain ; and if we are as a nation foolish enough to 
agree to the renewal of a commercial treaty under which such a thing 
is possible, there is, I think, no way in which France can so cheaply 
add to her navy as by paying a bounty to British shipowners to pro- 
cure the transfer of their property to the French flag. . . . David 
MacIver."^ 

* From the Liverpool Daily Courier ^ lOth December 1880. 

H 
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V. 

FRENCH TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA. 

"The French Grovenmient is at present in negotiation with the 
company of the Messageries Maritimes for the extension of the packet 
service from Bourbon to Australia. It has long been desirous of estab- 
lishing direct communication with New Caledonia, but the expenses of 
such a direct communication were considered out of proportion to the 
object. The company having now proposed a more extended area for 
the new service, it is not improbable that an arrangement may shortly 
be effected." — 'the Colonies and India, Novernber 20, 1880. 



W. 

GROWTH OF WEALTH IN FRANCE. 

'^ . . . The bad seasons which have tried all the rest of Westera 
Europe have resulted in France likewise in a series of deficient harvests 
— the last, as with ourselves, having been probably the worst of the 
century. France, as is well known, is a country of peasant proprietors, 
who,. it might be thought, would be ill able to bear a series of bad 
harvests ; but, severe a trial as that was, it was not the only one they 
^^ had to go through. One of the ideas of the First Napoleon in his war 

leon's idMu to the knife against this country was to encourage the cultivation of 
^ ^**^ beetroot in France, so as to make her independent of West Indian 
sugar. The idea has borne such good fruit that our own sugar refiners 
complain of being ruined by the French ; and beetroot has become one 
of the principal crops of many important French districts. Last year 
this great crop also suffered from the incessant rain and cold. The 
silk crop, again, was a total failure. And — a still more serious matter 
— so was that of wine. . . . Under this accumulation of misfortunes 
almost any agricultural population, however large might Jbe the resources 
in capital and skill of the individuals composing it, might be expected 
to suffer distress. How much more, then, 6,000,000 of peasant pro- 
Little dis- P^ietors 1 But, as a matter of fact, we have heard comparatively little 
tress in of distress in France. Not only has there been nothing of the suffering 
"°'^' witnessed in Ireland, but there has not even been any extensive in- 
ability to meet engagements, such as in England has compelled landlords 
to grant reductions of rent. . . . 

" On consulting the French foreign trade statistics, we find that 
from 1873, when the disturbance caused by the war and the Commune 
may be supposed to have passed away, to 1875 inclusive, the exports 
exceeded the imports by from 8,000,000 to 13,500,000 sterling 
annually. In 1876, however, there was a reversal of the balance of 
trade, the imports in that year exceeding the exports by 16,500,000 
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sterling. The excess of imports over exports has continued ever since. 
In 1878 it amounted to £43,646,680 ; last year it rose to £54,845,200; 
and in the first nine months of the current year it actually reached 
£51,177,520. . . . Our purpose rather is to show what has been the 
effect of the series of bad harvests upon her foreign trade, and bow 
immense must be her accumulated wealth, and how widely diffused 
mast competence be among her people, since she has met all the 
demands upon her without visible effort. There has not been a bread ConteDted. 
riot in any town, there has been no agitation on the part of any class f^ch 
for a reduction of their burdens, nor any difficulty in collecting the ^*®^*** 
taxes. On the contrary, each year ends with a handsome surplus, and 
each session of the Chambers witnesses a remission of taxation. . . . 

*' There is one other lesson taught by the figures, which is that, France's 
when France next engages in war, she will be found a formidable Stre^ for 
adversary even by the most powerful coalition. The greatness of her ^^' 
prosperity, and liie command she now has of her own destinies, will 
prevent her from rushing into hostilities with a light heart ; if but 
she is once worked up to the fighting point, her vast army will be 
supported by wealth and credit equalled only in England and the 
United States. Even though she has lost Alsace and Lorraine, she 
now bears her enormous taxation as lightly as she bore the much 
smaller taxation of 1869. And, if driven to it, she could afford to 
spend a couple of hundred millions annually over and above her 
present expenditure for years together without being exhausted." . . . 
— Tht Saturday Beuiew, Nwewher 6, 1880. 

From an Edinburgh paper of 29th December 1880: — 

*^ Few nations, however, wiU be able to look back on the last few commercial 
years with the calm satisfaction enjoyed by France. . . . From this S^^'*^^ ^^ 
chaotic mass of ruins a new France has emerged, as strong, as pros- 
perous, and seemingly as stable, as any that have gone before it. . . . 
This consummation has not been brought about by any quiet, inactive 
growth, but by the determined and energetic action of the French 
people. . . . There is abundant evidence of Gallic prosperity. The 
factories are all in full swing, iron and coal fear competition with no 
country in Europe, and the increase in railway traffic is so great, that 
the companies in several cases have had to get foreign countries to pro- 
vide new machinery. The financial statistics of the country show 
conclusively that the activity displayed in these different branches is of 
no effervescent or transitory nature, but betokens a real prosperity 
among the people. . . . Statistics show without doubt that the average 
Frenchman, in point of economy and commercial enterprise, surpasses 
most and equals any countryman of Europe. . . . No branch or in- 
dustry in France has during the last year been extraordinarily active. 
All that can be said is that railways, mines, factories, farms, and work- 
shops have all been fairly busy." 
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X. 

THE BOSTON SHIPPING CONVENTION. 

[by ANGLO- AUEBXCAN CABUB.] 

Philadelphia, Octobers, 

'' Mr. William Bates, of Buffalo, opposed the granting of bounties, 
but, on the other hand, advocated the imposition of discriminating light 
and other duties on foreign vessels entering American ports. 

"Mr. John Price Wetherill, of Philadelphia, said that Congress ought 
bo grant bounties, so that they might compete with England's mail- 
subsidy system of supporting steamship lines. He said that to run an 
American Transatlantic steamer it cost $700 monthly in wages more 
than it did for an English steamer of the same tonnage. He opposed 
free ships. 
A bounty to "Mr. J. P. Townsend, of the New York Produce Exchange, 
8ut«?ihip. proposed a compromise to the effect that a 10 per cent, bountj should 
boiiden be given to American shipbuilders ; also that the purchase of foreign 
propoMd. ^^.^^ ^ permitted, provided that a 10 per cent, import duty be 
imposed on them. 

'' Mr. Henry Winsor, of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, thought 
that American shipbuilding should be encouraged, and that the 
Navigation Laws should remain unchanged. He opposed the 
admittance of foreign ships, even if an import duty be paid, as this 
would put the Atnerican stamp on something not American. 'We 
might as well,' he said, * try to found a family by adopting other men's 
chUdren.' 
Mau tteuner ** Mr. William H. Webb, of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
•nbfiidiet. ^^[^ ^^at the Americans paid from 90 to 1 10 million dollars in freights 
yearly to foreign carriers, and that every European nation encouraged 
shipping in various ways. He declared that America must do 
similarly by giving ocean mail subsidies, remitting the unjust duties 
on ship materials and stores, repealing taxation, reducing the owner^s 
liability, and granting bounties of, say $5 per ton on ships in the 
foreign trade. He opposed any policy tending to abandon American 
shipbuilding. 

'* Mr. John Ordway, of the Boston Merchants' Association, though 
not a shipowner, strongly advocated bounties to encourage American 
shipping. 

" Mr. Beth Low, of New York, opposed the granting of bounties as 
a bold proposition. . . . 
Opinion ** The Townsend compromise was defeated. . . . The proposition 

■trangtbra. ^^ adopted by 63 to 14. . . . The proceedings continue to attract 
great attention throughout the country. Several of the free-ship 
advocates went over to the other side on the final rote.^^Shipping 
OagdU, 9th October 1880. 
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Y. 

Extract from " The Chdef Cause of our Waut of Emplotment 

AND Loss OF Revenue." 

'' The United States are now the chief manufactory for the whole 
world for the following articles, in the making of nearly all of which 
England was once pre-eminent : — 



Rifles. 


Pianofortes. 


Agncoltural imple- 


Ammunition. 


Joinery Work. 


ments and machines. 


Clocks. 


Stoves. 


Small machines and 


Watches. 


Fumitore. 


tools, such as drills, 


Organs. 


Locomotives. 


axes, etc. 



Besides the above, the Americans successfdlly compete with us in the um of 
manufacture of hosts of other things with which we once supplied the ^^^^ 
world, such as locks, safes, machinery of all kinds, etc. We all know 
that there is scarcely a house of the lower and middle classes without 
an American clock, and these are to be seen by hundreds in the shops 
of every town. There are in London about a dozen agencies for 
American organs, and half that number for American stoves." 

'' There is one remarkable aspect of the American Presidential 
election which, we will not say has been sedulously disguised from the 
English reading public. . . . Whatever else that election may signify, 
it is a protest of the most emphatic kind against free-trade. The United 
entire tactics of the defeated party had to be changed in the middle mphltir 
of the contest in order to relieve its candidate from the dangerous Jg|j** ''"• 
and, as it turned out, the fatal charge of being an out-and-out free- 
trader. ... In short, protection to domestic industry is wrapped up 
with all American history as well as with all American sentiment.'' — 
St, James's OazetUy \2th November 1880. 

* Wool,' November 20, 1880, gives the following: — ^" Free-trade what united 
is not likely, in our day, to be adopted by this country. We have it ^^ichJh 
among ourselves, and with the rapid development and growth of the •■y- 
country, that almost suffices." — United States Economist, 

** Whose country [the United Kingdom] having lost its commercial 
foothold in the United States, is struggling to regain it, by seeking to 
induce our Government to adopt a policy which we believe would be 
disastrous to the vast manufacturing interests of the American people." 
— From the New York Carpet Trade. 
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Wise views in the seventeenth century. 
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z. 

''The establishment of an Economic Council for Prussia (to be 
extended hereafter to the whole empire) was formally announced in 
Berlin yesterday. This is the first important result of Prince Bis- 
marck's assumption of the office of Minister of Commerce. The 
members of the Council are to be selected by the Government from a 
list submitted by the Chambers of Commerce, and other bodies formed 
for the promotion of trade and industry. A certain proportion of the 
deputies will belong to the working classes, and it is intended that the 
advancement of their interests shall form one of the principal objects 
of the Council.'' — 8U James's Gazette^ 20th November 1880. 



AA. 

From " An Essay on the State of England," by John Cary, 1696. 

'' A benefit to the nation are artificers, who bring advantage to the 
nation by supplying it with things which must otherwise be had from 
abroad for its own use, as also with others proper to be sent thither 
for sales. ... It appears to be the great interest of England to ad- 
vance its manufactures, ... by discouraging the importation of com- 
modities already manufactured. . . . 

" I shall therefore lay down such general notions as may without 
dispute be allowed by all unbiassed persons, which are these : — 

^* First J That that trade is advantageous which exports our product 
and manufactures. 

'' Second, Which imports to us such commodities as may be manu- 
factured here, or be used in making our manufactures. 

'^ Third, Which encourages our navigation, and increases our seamen. 

'^ One thing which I aim at, is to persuade the gentry to be more in 
love with our own manufactures, and to encourage the wearing them 
by their examples, and not of choice to give employment to the poor 
of another nation whilst ours starve at home. 

*' Refining of sugar hath given employment to our people, and 
fngbwiSelii. ^d^ed to their value in foreign parts, where we found great sales, till 
the Dutch and French beat us out ; and this was much to be attributed 
to the duty of 2s. 4d. per cent, lately laid on Muscovado sugars, 
whereby they were wrought up abroad above twelve per cent, cheaper 
than at home, and though that law is now expired, yet 'tis harder to 
regain a trade when lost, than keep it when we have it." 
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From ^^Thb Interest of Scotland Considered,'' 1733. 

*^ The industrious will always go where industry is most encouraged, 
and where he may carry on his business with the greatest freedom, 
without any restraint or incumbrance." 
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BB. 

The following numerous clippings from various parts of the 
two volumes of Le NigodarU Anglais are left in the language of 
the Coudnental edition, 1753, the translator's notes wherein are 
indicated by brackets. 

From the discaurs prMminaire of the translator : — 

" Tandis que I'Angleterre et la Hollande avoient partag^ entre Lowsutcof 

ft ^ Frsnch ooin- 

elles le commerce de Tun et Tautre monde, la France n'avoit et^ mcrceinthe 
occupee qn a eteindre le flambeau de la discorde entre ses propres centmy 
enfans, ou k se venger des ennenus qui Tavoient foment^e. Biche 
par Tabondance et la vari^te de ses productions naturelles, mais 
encore simple en ses besoins, elle songeoit mSme assez peu k 
multiplier la matiere de ses Changes : quelques soieries d'un luxe 
encore teop grand pour Stre commun, des toiles en petit nombre, 
des ouvrages de fer et d'acier, quelques mode* ^toient les seuls objets 
de ses manufactures. Ses colonies reconnoissoient sa domination, 
mais leurs productions passoient entre les mains des Anglols et des 
Hollandois ; parce que Tint^rfet du commerce se s^pare bientfit des 
int6r&ts politiques, s'il ne re9oit de ceux-ci une protection constante 
etefficace." . . . 

" En 1664 une partie des droits qui se payoient dans Tint^rieur 
du Eoyaume, et k la sortie des manufactures^ sut supprimfe ; ceux 
de Tentr^ sur les marcbandises ^trangeres furent augment^s. 
^s Anglois ne virent point sans jalousie un Monarque aussi 
capable d'ex^cuter les grandes entreprises, former un projet de 
cette importance : cependant diverses considerations calmoient en 
partie leurs allarmes. L'extraction de leurs manufactures jouissoit 
d'une franchise absolue, et les n6tres ^toient encore assujettis k 
quelques droits, tant k la sortie, que dans Tint^rieur de nos propres compared 
rrovmces. JNos Arts ne pouvoient sortir si-tot de leur enfance, 
pour atteindre k cette perfection, et k cette ceconomie, d^ja 
Stabiles en Angleterre, et qui sont les fruits, soit du terns, 
soit de la diminution du b^n^fice des ouvriers. Ce peuple, alors 
plus riche que nous en argent, et par une circulation mieux 
etablie, poss^doit, outre ces avantages, une quality de laine, qui 
ne s'est encore rencontree nuUe part, quoiqu'il ne fiit pas im- Wooi. 
possible de la remplacer. II esp^roit nous miner dans la con- 
currence avec d'autant plus de facility, que le chef-lieu de chacune 
de ses manufactures se trouvant situ^ sur le bord de la mer, ou sur 
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des rivieres rendues navigables, et franches de peages, lea expeditions 
s'y font k peu de frais ; au lieu que la pliipart de nos marchandises 
ibnt par terre des trajets fort longs et fort dispendieux." . . . 

'' Louis xiv., pour soutenir son ouvrage, fut oblig^ de doubler 

les droits d'entr^e sur les lainages Strangers en 1667." . . . 

English '' Si les secours extraordinaires que le Oouvemement accordoit 

' it toutes ces parties, ^toient un grand presage de leurs succ^ ; d'un 

autre cdt^, d^ que Ton fait attention 2i la nature des circulations 

du commerce, & la difficult^ qu'on ^prouve & ouvrir ses canaux, ou 

& les d^tourner, on con9oitaisement que la concurrence des Anglois 

dtoit capable de retarder long-tems quelquesunes de nos operations, 

m6me de nous d^godter absolument de plusieurs autre&" . . • 

bSSu " ^® adversaires du Mercator tirerent un grand avantage de 

merchant." qq^ deux poiuts contrc sa bonne soi, et ils acheverent de I'accabler 

par le ridicule. lis decouvrirent qu'en 1704 il avoit soutenu dans 

un ^crit public les maximes mSmes qu'il attaquoit. Le Mercator 

se retira aprSs cette blessure mortelle, et ses feuilles ne sont 

aujourd'hui connues en Angleterre, que par le British Merchant, qui 

y est dans une tr^haute estime. 

** La vehemence, et si j'osois le dire, la violence du style que les 
esprits mdlancoliques prennent quelquefois pour de r^loquence, 
n'est pas le seul m^rite de ce. dernier ouvrage." 



From De V Usage de PArithmdtique Politiqvs, par M. Davenant, 1698. 

ludiutry. " La richessc de toutes les nations est le fruit du travail et de 

rindustrie du peuple : \\n bon denombrement est done le principe 

(;eii«m»6». d'oii doivent partir ceux qui veulent juger de la force et da pou- 
voir des Etats." . . . 



Maximes gSrUrales stf/r le commerce, appliqicds partictUihremerU au 
commerce de la Orande Breta^ne avec la Fra/nce, 

** Un commerce est d^savantageux k la nation — 
wuemaxinw " !<>. Quaud il fait entrer des choses purement de luxe et 
oiiii iegi»ia- d agrement . . . tel est, selon moi, le commerce de vins. . . . 

" 2^. Un commerce est pernicieux qui tire de dehors des den- 
r^es, qui non seulement sont enti&rement consomm^es chez nusz, 
mais encore qui empdchent la consommation d'une pareille quan- 
tity des ndtres— tel est Timportation des eaux-de-vie, qui emp6chent 
la consommation de nos esprits de malt et de mdlasses. . / . 

'' 3^ Ce commerce est ^videmment mauvais qui introduit des 
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marchandises telles qu'on fabrique chez uous, surtout ce que nous 
en fabriquons pent soffire 4 noire consommation. Et je pente que 
telle est la cause du ddp^rissement des manufactures de soye, 
qu'avec beaucoup de travail et d'industrie nous avions ameii^ k 
leur perfection. . . . 

** 4^. L'importation facile de marchandises dont un pays a d^j4 
lui-mdme des manufactures est pemicieuse, parce qu'elle nuit au 
progr^ de cette industrie dans le paya" 

'' On lui r^plique que si c'^toit Ut le sens de ces mots, lu mar- aa import- 
chandises et denries de TAngleterre, on Teiit expliqu^ ; ce qui n'a SrtfTTraii? 
point et^ Mt ; et dte-lors on doit entendre par ces mots en g^n^ral, S^^^tS ^ 
les denrdes et marchandises dont trafiquent les sujets de la Orande- i860. 
Bretagne. On s'appuie encore du Bill de commerce qui suit la 
nxSme interpretation ; sqavoir, ' que le neuvihne article du Traill 
de commierce et de navigation doit s*itendre nan-seulew^rU aux mar- 
chandises du crA et des manufactures de la Orande-Bretagne, mais 
aussi d toutes les denrdes et marchandises que les sujets de cette cour- 
ronne importeront en France, ou awront droit dy importer! "... 

'' Telle est la conduite des Avocats du commerce de France : Fnmoe's 
j'y suppl^erai en donnant des ^tats d'importation et d'exportation hiutfai to 
qui d^montreront que le commerce de France a toujours iU ruinevx i o^is). 
notre nation lorsqu'elle s'est rddchde des havis droits ou des prohi- 
bitions. Cependant le nouveau Traits les supprime, tandis qu'^ la 
lettre il augmente en France les droits et les prohibitions sur nos 
marchandises: d'oii il faut conclure que notre exportation pour 
France sera moindre qu'auparavant, mais que Timportation de 
France sera au moins toujours la mime ; par consequent ce com- 
merce nous sera plus pr^judiciable que jamais. 

" Je ne puis choisir une ann^e moins favorable k ma proposi- 
tion, que rann^e 1685 ; ce fut celle ou le Boi Jacques u. r^voqua 
les prohibitions ^tablies sous le Boi Charles li. Cette matiere^ 
m^rite Tattention de tout homme qui a quelque sentiment pour 
sa patrie." . . . 

" II est Evident qu'une exportation de 400,000 livres en manu- Advantwgeof 
factures procure de Temploi, et une subsistance k un nombre pro- ^nufkc? 
digieux de pauvres. Dans nos campagnes, on ne voit k la charge ^^'* 
des Paroisses aucun ouvrier dont le travail lui procure 20 livres 
par an pour Tentretien de lui, de sa femme, et de trois ou quatre 
enfans. Ainsi en ^valuant la subsistance dans chaque famille des 
ouvriers de la campagne k 4 livres par tSte; les 400,000 livres 
de manufactures export^es serviront k la subsistance de cent mille 
hommes. C'est un avantage considerable ; mais achete trop cher, 
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fSL k son occasion le doable dliommeB est en mSme terns prive de 



** On nous dit que rimportation des marchandises Strangires est 
un4 defense auptrjlue ^i ne codte qu*d un petit nonibre de personnes; 
cela ne peat s'entendre qne de Targent qui est d^bours^ pour ces 
superfluity : mais lenr usage prive un nombre infini d'hommes de 
leur subsistanea 

" Pour pen que Ton consid^ la nature du commerce de France, 
i^tsLnoi ^ ^^ *^ ^® s'appercevoir qu'elle ne nous foumit aucune denree 
€i Mbabt- qui ne soit en concurrence avec les n&tres." . . . 

** La navigation doit Stre consid^r^ comme une manufieu)ture, 
et encourag^e dans la mSme proportion que les autres, en ce qu'elle 
procure la subsistance k un grand nombre de pauvres. Plus il 7 
aura de marchandises fabriqu^es en Angleterre, plus la navigation 
sera animee; par consequent, si Timportation de 800,000 livres de 
manufactures de France diminue le travail des notres de 400,000 
livres il est Evident que la navigation perdra dans la mSme propor- 
tion. Mais n'y diit-elle rien perdre, ou sera le profit de la Nation ? 
Ne manquera-t-il pas toujours a nos manufacturiers pour 400,000 
livres de travail qui edt ^galement fait valoir la navigation ?" . . . 

[''II faut toujours s^parer le gain du marchand du gain de 
FEtati comme on I'a vu dans les mazimes qui sont k la tSte de cet 
oavrage." • . .]* 

** Je penae avoir suffisamment demontre que nos importations 
de Fkance ne peuvent diminuer : il me reste k examiner si nos 
^xportafcions seront les mSmes qu'auparavant. II est aisd de 
decider que non." . . . 

^ Sera-oe done un profit que de priver notre peuple des moyens 
<te s^occuper et de subsister ? De baisser le revenu de nos terres 
{uur I'inaolkm des manufactures? cTai d^j^ prouvd tant de fois 
cMe ooQSijqaence n^cessaire du commerce de France que je n'insis- 
Mnii pas davmntaga II est clair que ce que nous consommerons 
4te M pa^ diminuera la consommation ou de nos propres denr^es, 
<«i ^ oelks que nous recevons d'ailleurs en ^cliange des notres, ce 
<i«i » IKMS arrive point avec la France." . . . 

*' n «^ done i^vident que non-seulement le commerce de France 
<^«lti^0^D^ )te toed(ur8 de la nation, mais encore qu'il priveroit notre 
^m;^ 4m «M5^»is de subsister. L'emploi des hommes est une 
>^c^ iii^^Ji))te pour j^ger de I'avantage du commerce entre deux 
^MKdm^ ^ oefcd que Ton nous propose occupe et nourrit \m 
^t$ jMfei ife>f«ttl«« dWvriers qu'auparavant, il est utile ; s'il en 
^iHSit^i^ ^ <ia ^fe^iorit ttoiiis^ il est ruineux ; c'est par ce principe 

'"^ t^ \«Miii^» %Mdb(%ei «« pftrts of notes, by the French translator. 
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qu'il fat prohib^ dans la trentidme ann^e da i^gne de Charles it ; 
Tacte porte qyHl diminuaU la vcUeur de nos manufactures et de nas 
produdions." . . . 

" Le million qui seroit pay^ chaque aun^e pour la balance non- 
seulement diminueroit la masse de notre argent, mais encore 11 
nouniroit en France un nombre d'hommes considerable que ce 
mSme argent auroit fait vivre chez nous en les occupant anx mSmes 
arts." . . . 

" Le prix de la main d'oeuvre est k si bon march^ en France, ^^^^^^^ 
que malgr^ les droits que le Traits projett^ laisseroit subsister, les (i^is). 
manufactares de ce pays seroient pour la pldpart k meilleur mar- 
cy que les ndtres. II est constant que nos ouvriers sont pay^s 
plus chet et que la vie leur coute davantage : Ton en doit conclure 
naturellement que nos ouvrages content beaucoup plus." . . . 

[" L'on conviendra sans peine que Touvrier en Angleterre en 
re(}oit un saJaire plus fort qu'en France ; mais non pas que le n^ces- 
saire physique y soit beaucoup plus cher dans les campagnes. Le 
superflu ou Tagr^ment y coute un peu plus, parce que ce sont les 
consommations seules qui payent ; mais cela mSme rend Touvrier 
plus industrieux et plus curieux de son ouvrage : il pourroit vivre Apanuioz 
en s'appliquant moins, mais Tenvie de vivre commod^ment redouble tnJS'than 
son travail, son ^tnde, son g^nie; ce n'est qu'en faisant tr^-biens^ss^manu- 
qu'il remplit son but. Cette digression seroit la matiire d'unpkM. 
volume int^ressant : divers Ecrivains Anglois attribuent la perfec- 
tion de la main d'oeuvre dans leur pays k la cherts des salaires." . . .] 
" Pour se convaincre pleinement que les Fran9oi8 sont en con- 
currence avec nous pour les manufactures, il suffit de consulter 
leurs lois." . . . 

" II est Evident que pour favoriser Texportation des notres, le 
C^uvemement sera oblig^ de donner k nos manufacturiers une 
gratification ^quivalente." . . . 

*' J'ai d.6\k fait voir qu'aux termes mSmes du Traits, plusieurs Just what is 
de nos ^toffes de laine sont prohib^es en France ; que nos r^expor- now. 
tations y sont ^galement impossibles : nous ne sommes gu^res 
mieux trait^s pour Texportation de nos pSches, de nos sucres et de 
nosbleds." . . . 

'* Tout homme impartial jugera par ces faits, que r^ellement nos 
importations de France nuisent k notre exportation g^n^rale ; par 
consequent k Taugmentation des profits et du capital de la nation, 
k la subsistance du peuple, aux consommations et k la valeur des 
terres." ... 

" La derni&re chose que je cousid^re dans mes reflexions sur le 
commerce est le gain du marchand. Son int^rSt est tout-^-fait 
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8(5pard de r£tat qu'il peut ruiner par des importations ^trangires 
qui lui seront personnellement trte-lucratives : dans ce cas ce 
n'est que sur la nation qu'il gagna Ainsi son int^r^t particulier 
ne la touche qu'autant qu'il se confomie aux vues g^n^rales : autre- 
ment ce gain ne peut dtre regard^ que comme une rente que les 
laboureurs, les ouvriers, les propri^taires des terres, payent k des 
gens qui les ruinent par leur pernicieuse industrie." . . . 
2? bSttoV*** " ^^ ^^^ ^® conseil de commerce a-t-il essay^ de reformer les 
treiitadthan conditions du Traits sur Tentrde de nos poissons frais, sees, ou 
sal^s : il a demand^ que son entree Mt libre comme en 1664 et 
sous les mdmes droits ; que les tares sur les caques ou barils 
fussent les mdmes que celles que Ton accordoit en Angleterre aux 
Francois \ le Soi Tris-Chr^tien a refus^ d'y souscrire. 

"Le MercatoT continuera-t-il de nous dire que les Francois 
sont si ignorans dans le commerce et la navigation que ce n'est 
pas tant leur concurrence qu'il faut craindre que celle des Hoi- 
landois ? Je crois que nous devons nous garder de ces derniers, 
mon intention n'el^t pas de plaider pour eux ; mais je crois que les 
Fran9ois sont plus dangereux pour nous dans plusieurs branches. 
h«Jrtiig«. " ^^ conviens que les Hollandois font un commerce consider- 

able de harengs blancs qu'ils pdchent sur les cdtes de TEcosse : 
leur industrie est aussi louable que la negligence des Ecossois et 
des Anglois est honteuse/' . . . 

[" II est constant que la France faisoit valoir l^s p6ches d'Ecosse 
et mdme de TAngleterre avant les prohibitions du commerce. Le 
Mercator rapporte au nombre 52 que dans rannde 1687 il fut 
export^ pour France 62,810 quintaux de morue, 5153 barils de 
harengs, 489 barils de saumon sans compter les importations de 
rirlande/' . . .] 

"* Pour mettre dans un plus grand jour nos int^rdts de com- 
merce avec la France, il est n^cessaire de connottre jusqu'ofi peu- 
veut monter ses ventes parmi nous, et T^tat de nos manufactures 
dans le m^me genre. 

** Je commencerai par les toiles, dont les anciens registres de la 
douane nous d^montrent que Timportation de France excMe trois 
fois la valeur de nos exportations pour elle en etofiTes de laine." . . . 
A ■otiud [<< Le premier objet d'un Etat est de se maintenir dans la plus 

grande independance possible des autres Etats; c'est-Ui une 
premiere necessity." . . .] 

** Avant la prohibition du commerce de France nous ne faisions 
que du papier brun ; mais k la faveur des hauts droits et de la 
guerre qui survint, nos papetiers commenc^rent k essayer de faire 
du papier blauc taut pour (icrire que pour Timpression/' . . . 
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''H n'est pas possible de nous dissimuler que les Franqois sont 
nos rivaux les plus dangereux : leur navigation est prodigieuse- 
ment accrue; nul peuple ne conqoit mieux aujourd'hui que la 
balance du commerce est le gage de la balance du pouvoir/' . . . 

" Cette v^iit^ est d'exp^rience et reconnue par tons les n^go- 
tians ; c'est par 1& comme je Tai d^jk remarqu^ que les Franqois ont 
porte un grand prejudice k nos manufactures dans le pays stranger : 
ddjJi tons nos fabriquans en draps de pure laine d'Angleterre du prix BngUshwooi 



de 7 k 9 livres la pitee se plaignent de n'en trouver aucun d^bouch^. 
On vient de voir que la France eat une ^tape considerable pour 
les laines ; le salaire des ouvriers 7 est moins cher de moiti^ et des 
deux tiers que parmi nous : pouvons-nous avoir des concurrens 
plus dangereux ? 

'' Nos manufactures de laine sont la source de nos richesses, de 
notre population, de notre pouvoir, enfin de la prosp^rit^ de la 
nation. Des ^crivains distingu^s nous assurent que le revenu de 
nos terres en laines monte ^ deux millions sterling ; et ils dvaluent 
\ six millions Temploi qu'en font nos ouvriers dans tons les genres : 
le total de la valeur de ces manufactures est par consequent de 
huit millions sterling. 

" Nous devons apporter les soins les plus exacts et les plus 
jaloux k la conservation de ce tr^sor." ... 
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CO. 

OPINIONS OF ECONOMISTS. 

Clippings from Adam Smith's WtaUh of Naticms : — 

" If a foreign country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than ^^am 
we ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part of the ^°5^^'* 
produce of our own industry, employed in a way in which we have °^ 
some advantage. . . . According to the supposition, that commodity 
could be purchased from foreign countries cheaper than it can be made 
at home ; it could therefore have been purchased with a part only of 
the commodities, or, what is the same thing, with a part only of the 
price of the commodities, which the industry employed by an equal 
capital would have produced at home, had it been left to follow its 
natural course. ... By means of such regulations, indeed, a particular 
manufacture may sometimes be acquired sooner than it could have 
been otherwise, and after a certain time may be made at home as 
cheap, or cheaper, than in the foreign country. . . . The natural 
advantages which one country has over another, in producing par- 
ticular commodities, are sometimes so great, that it is acknowledged 
by all the world to be in vain to struggle with them. ... As long as 
the one country has those advantages, and the other wants them, it 
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will always be more advantageous for the latter rather to buy of the 
former than to make. ... If the free importation of foreign manufac- 
tures were permitted, several of the home manufactures would probably 
suffer, and some of them perhaps go to ruin altogether, and a consider- 
able part of the stock and industry at present employed in them 
would be forced tto find out some other employment. . . . There 
seems, however, to be two cases, in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign, for the encouragement 
GaMswhen of domestic industry. The first is, when some particular sort of 
fndMtay industry is necessary for the defence of the country. The defence of 
en^^oSwed ®^®**' Britain, for example, depends very much upon the number of 
its sailors and shipping. The act of navigation, therefore, very 
properly endeavours to give the sailors and shipping of Great 
Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own country, in some 
cases, by absolute prohibition, and in others, by heavy burdens upon 
the shipping of foreign countries. ... As defence, however, is of 
much more importance than opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, 
Navigation the wiscst of all the commercial regulations of England. The second 
^'' case, in which it will generally be advantageous to lay some burden 

upon foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry, is when 
some tax is imposed at home upon the produce of the latter. In this 
case, it seems reasonable that an equal tax should be imposed upon 
the Uke produce of the former. This would not give the monopoly of 
the home market to domestic industry, nor turn towards a particular 
employment a greater share of the stock and labour of the country, 
than what would naturally go to it. It would only hinder any part of 
what would naturally go to it from being turned away by the tax into 
a less natural direction, and would leave the competition between 
foreign and domestic industry, after the tax, as nearly as possible upon 
the same footing as before it. . . . As there are two cases in which it 
will generally be advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign for 
the encouragement of domestic industry, so there are two others in 
which it may sometimes be a matter of deliberation, in the one, how 
far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods; and, in the other, how far, or in what manner, it may be 
proper to restore that free importation, after it has been for some time 
interrupted. The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of 
Retaliation, deliberation how far it is proper to continue the free importation of 
certain foreign goods, is when some foreign nation restrains, by high 
duties or prohibitions, the importation of some of our manufactures 
into their country. . . . There may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind, when there is a probability that they wiU procure the 
repeal of the high duties or prohibitions complained o£ llie recovery 
of a great foreign market will generally more than compensate the 
transitory inconveniency of paying dearer during a short time for 
some sorts of goods. . . . The case in which it may sometimes be a 
matter of deliberation, how far, or in what manner, it is proper to 
restore the free importation of foreign goods, after it has been for 
some time interrupted, is when particular manufactures, by means of 
high duties or prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can come 
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into eompetition with them, have been to hi extended as to employ a 
great mnltitade of hands. Humanity may in this ease require that the 
freedom of trade should be lestoied only by dow gnidationa, and 
with a good deal of reserve and ciremnspection. Were thoee high 
dnties and prohibitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods 
of the same kind might be poored so fast into the home maricet, as to 
deprire all at once many thonsands of oar people of their ordinary 
employment and means of sabsiBtence." 



Clippings from Mill's Political Economy: — 

" Taxes on foreign trade are of two kinds — taxes on imports and 
on exports. On the first aspect of the matter it would seem that both 
these taxes are paid by the consumers of the commodity ; that taxes 
on exports consequently fall entirely on foreigners, taxes on imports Export and 
wholly on the home consumer. The true state of the case, howeyer, ^^ 
is much more complicated. By taxing exports, we may, in cwtain 
circumstances, produce a division of the advantage of trade more 
favourable to ourselves. In some cases we may draw into our cc^ers, 
at the expense of foreigners, not only the whole tax, but more than 
the tax : in other cases, we should gain exactly the tax ; in others, 
less than the tax. ... A country cannot be expected to renounce the ReuiiAtion. 
power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners will in return practise 
towards itself tiie same forbearance. The only mode in which a 
country can save itself from being a loser by the revenue duties im- 
posed by other countries on its commodities, is to impose correspond- 
iQg revenue duties on theirs. Only it must take care that those 
duties be not so high as to exceed all that remains of the advantage 
of the trade, and put an end to importation altogether, causing the 
article to be either produced at home, or imported from another and 
a dearer market. . . . 

** Of these false theories, the most notable is the doctrine of Pro- Min*8 deflni- 
tection to Native Industry ; a phrase meaning the prohibition, or the tecUon.^'^ 
discouragement by heavy duties, of such foreign commodities as are 
capable of being produced at home. . . . When the protected article 
i8 a product of agriculture, . . . the extra price is only in part an 
indemnity for waste, the remainder being a tax paid to the landlords. 
... A country which destroys or prevents altogether certain branches 
of foreign trade, thereby annihilating a general gain to the world, 
which would be shared in some proportion between itself and other 
countries — does, in some circumstances, draw to itself, at the expense 
of foreigners, a larger share than would else belong to it of the gain 
arising from that portion of its foreign trade which it suffers to subsist. 
But even this it can only be enabled to do, if foreigners do not maintain 
equivalent prohibitions or restrictions against its commodities. . . . 
The Navigation Laws were grounded, in theory and profession, on the Navigation 
necessity of keeping up a * nursery of seamen * for the navy. On this 
last subject I at once admit, that the object is worth the sacrifice ; 
and that a country exposed to invasion by sea, if it cannot otherwise 
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have suflScient ships and sailors of its own to secure the means of 
manning on an emergency an adequate fleet, is quite right in obtaining 
those means, even at an economical sacrifice in point of cheapness of 
transport. When the £nglish navigation laws were enacted, the 
Dutch, from their maritime skill and their low rate of profit at home, 
were able to carry for other nations, England included, at cheaper 
rates than those nations could carry for themselves ; which placed all 
other countries at a great comparative disadvantage in obtaining experi- 
enced seamen for their ships of war. The Navigation Laws, by which 
this deficiency was remedied, and at the same time a blow struck 
against the maritime power of a nation with which England was then 
frequently engaged in hostilities, were probably, though economically 
disadvantageous, politically expedient. But English ships and sailors 
can now navigate as cheaply as those of any other country ; maintain- 
ing at least an equal competition with the other maritime nations even 
in their own trade. The ends which may once have justified Navigar 
tion Laws, require them no longer, and afforded no reason for main- 
taining this invidious exception to the general rule of Free-Trade. . . . 
The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, pro- 
tecting duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalising a 
foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the 
country. The superiority of one country over another in a branch of 
production, often arises only from having begun it sooner. There may 
be no inherent advantage on one part, or disadvantage on the other, 
but only a present superiority of acquired skill and experience. A 
country which has this skill and experience yet to acquire, may in 
other respects be better adapted to the production than those which 
were earlier in the field. ... A protecting duty, continued for a 
reasonable time, will sometimes be the least inconvenient mode in 
which the nation can tax itself for the support of such an experiment. 
But the protection should be confined to cases in which there is good 
ground of assurance that the industry which it fosters will after a time 
be able to dispense with it ; nor should the domestic producers ever 
be allowed to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the 
time necessary for a fair trial of what they are capable of accompliBh- 
ing. . . . Cost of carriage is a natural protecting duty, which Free- 
•Trade has no power to abrogate. . . . Such temporary protection is of 
the same nature as a patent, and should be governed by similar con- 
ditions. . . . American protectionists often reason extremely ill, but 
it is an injustice to them to suppose that their protectionist creed rests 
upon nothing superior to an economic blunder ; many of them have 
been led to it much more by consideration for the higher interests of 
humanity, than by purely economic reasons. . . . They believe that a 
nation all engaged in the same, or nearly the same, pursuit — a nation 
all agricultural — cannot attain a high state of civilisation and culture. 
And for this there is a great foundation of reason.*' 
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Clippings from 6. Baden-Powell's Protection and Bad Timet, 
1879:— 

Admissians and Indieaiicns. 

" In one of Mr. Blight's speeches occurs the pASsage : ' The extra- ici^ B>%btrt 
ordinaiy distress in the United States is almost entirely to be attri- ^JSi^ 
bated to their mistaken protective system ; to their having misdirected ***^^ 
so much capital ; to their having, on the strength of high tariffs, pro- 
moted a great extension of business which could not be permanently 
sustained.' . . . Absolute free-trade will become fact when all nations 
live lives fractional and not integral And at a stage when the tribes 
of the world are guided by a ruling spirit of integral selfishness, ab- 
solute free-trade is not to be looked for. . . . Partial free-trade is all 
that is possible under existing conditions. . . . Unhampered produc- 
tion is no less a necessity than unhampered exchange ; and her own f^*^**^ 
production is hampered by the * private ' action of foreign nations in tasr puy. 
certain cases. . . . Both of food and of raw material, the British 
Empire offers an inexhaustible and cosmopolitan supply — and a supply 
which shall not only suffice for its own wants, but serve with its 
surplus the wants of other nations. . . . England rises in her empire 
like the town of earlier stages of civilisation. Thither men bring F»«»-tnd« 
what surplus they have to dispose of — and as matters grow the town British 
is enabled to help them much — to secure their access to her markets *™p*^ 
— ^and to attract buyers from a distance. But there must be freedom 
of access : and this is nothing more than free-trade tcUhin the empire. 
And there are other productive advantages in a firmly knit empire, 
such as that of England. . . . The depression of 1878 has proved that 
there is a large margin of unemployable labour in England. Rapid im- 
provements in machinery, in chemistry, in " applied science " generally, 
improve the efficiency of, but do not increase the demands for manual 
labour. 



From A System of Political Economy, by John Lancelot Shad- 
welL London, 1877: — 

More Light wanted, 

" The chief evil of a protective system lies in the encouragement 
which it gives to the natural indolence of all men, whether farmers, 
manufacturers, or shipowners, by limiting the field of the competition 
to which they are exposed. . . . The treaty sounded like an alarm bell iStSJP" 
in the ears of French manufacturers, and they at once set to work ">»Pf«««ion- 
to introduce machinery of the most improved type and every new 
process which promised to facilitate production. We can hardly need a 
better proof of the backward condition of French manufactures before 
that time. . . . 

" Mr. H. Carey Baird contends . . . ' What is British Free Trade 1 ^iV?."^ 



It is that extraordinary governmental policy which would grant privi- ^ndication 
leges to foreigners which it withholds from its own people 1 It is that infJnited ^ 
system of legislation which would permit those foreigners to send the ^*****" 
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An American view. 



goods, waxes, and merchandise, the products of their labour, into your 
country untaxed, without contributing toward the support of your city, 
town, county, state, or national Government. . . . Can such a system 
be based upon any principle of right or justice, or can it be expedient 
in any country or among any people 1' ... He regards it as a hard- 
ship that heavily-taxed American producers should have to face a 
competition of untaxed foreigners ; but he seems to forget that foreign 
producers have their taxes to pay, though the American Government 
derives no benefit from them, and he quite omits to show that such 
taxation prevents Americans from selling their produce at as cheap a 
rate as foreigners. . . . Mr. Carey and other writers, both in the 
United States and in the British Colonies, who adopt this line of 
argument, derive some support from the welt-known passage in Mill's 
Political Economy, . . . That this passage should have become popular 
among Protectionists of the United States and of the British Colonies, is 
natural enough, for, as Mr. Rogers says, ' The circumstances in which 
they are situated exactly square with the hypothesis of Mr. Mill.' . , . 
To quote again from Mr. Eogers : — * Every country enjoys a natural 
protection to its manufactures. When the article is cheap and bulky, 
J^eightand the cost of Carriage is equivalent to a prohibitive duty; when it is 
cheap and light, the same element of cost, amounting to a considerable 
percentage, is a protective impost. In the great majority of cases 
this charge and similar incidents attached to a foreign conmierce, 
are abundantly sufficient to give a legitimate stimulus to home 
production.' [No.] . . . 

" Mr. Thornton, in another essay, has treated the sanTe subject 
in a different manner. . . . Other writers and speakers besides Mr. 
Thornton who have advocated the establishment of technical schools, 
have recommended that they should be supported out of national or 
local taxes, and have referred to the danger of foreign competition as 
furnishing a ground for prompt action. It is here that their arguments 
show a kinship to those of the Protectionists ; for in both cases the 
contention is that the bulk of the community should be taxed in order 
that a particular class of producers may be enabled to find a market 
for their goods. Yet, if there is any ground for believing that techni- 
cal education is a great advantage to artisans, the proper persons to bear 
the expense of it are the manufacturers who would benefit by it." 
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DD. 

From First Principles of Political Economy, by Professor W. D. 
Wilson. Philadelphia, 1877 :— 

" A tariflf for protection, if it be needed at all for that purpose, 
will raise the price of the imported article for the time being. But if 
it be an article which the labourers of that country can produce to 
advantage, the tariff will have the effect of creating an increased 
demand for labour, and thus, by raising the price of labour in all 
branches of industry, it will enable the people of the country generally 
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to buy th» article more easily than before, even at the advanced price. EffBct or 
. . . John Stuart Mill advocates protection. (Po/t^u:a/ J?amom^,B<)ok v. S^i^daud 
chap. X. § 1.) . . . Shortly after Mr. Mill's death there appeared in ^7 mul 
the New York Tribune over the well-known initials 6. W. S., the 
following : — 

" * I^pesently he touched upon Free Trade, a subject which I rather hii «i. 
dreaded : but I made haste to ask him whether he still adhered to the S^StSi.. 
well-known statement in his PotUicaJ Eamomy, which Protectionists 
were in the habit of quoting in their own defence : to the effect, namely, 
that Free Trade was not an absolute doctrine, but a question of circum* 
stances. ^ Certainly,'' was his answer, '' I have never affirmed anything 
to the contrary. I do not presume to say that the United States may 
not find protection expedient in their present state of development. 
I do not even say, that if I w^re an American I should not be a 
Protectionist." He added that he believed the best of Protectionists 
held that doctrine as a temporary one, which they stood ready to 
exchange or modify, when the country should have proved itself able 
to compete with European manufactures.' 

From What is Free Trade ? by Emile Walter, a worker. New 
York, 1874:— 

" We will quote the words of a manufacturer to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Manchester (the figures brought into his demonstration 
being suppressed) : — 

" * Formerly we exported goods ; this exportation gave way to that a Manchea- 
thread for the manufacture of goods ; later, instead of thread, we ex- J JJtSS!^" 
ported machinery for the making of thread; then capital for the 
construction of machinery ; and lastly, workmen and talent, which are 
the source of capital. All these elements of labour have, one after the 
other, transferred themselves to other points, where their profits were 
increased, and where the means of subsistence being less difficult to 
obtain, life is maintained at less cost. There are at present to be seen 
in Prussia, Austria, Saxony, Switzerland, and Italy, immense manu- 
facturing establisffments, founded entirely by English capital, worked 
by English labour, and directed by English talent.' 

" We may here perceive that Nature, with more wisdom and fore- j^ ^y^. 
sight than the narrow and rigid system of the protectionists can stated 
suppose, does not permit the concentration of labour, and the monopoly *'*^^^®'^ 
of advantages, from which they draw their arguments as from an 
absolute and irremediable fact. It has, by means as simple as they 
are infallible, provided for dispersion, diffusion, mutual dependence, 
and simultaneous progress ; all of which your restrictive laws paralyse 
as much as is in their power by their tendency towards the isolation of 
nations. By this means they render much more decided the differences 
existing in the conditions of production ; they check the self-levelling 
power of industry, prevent fusion of interests, neutralise the counter- 
poise, and fence in each nation within its own peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages." 

Too cosmopolitan. 
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DD. 

From Roda Aluod ; or. The Warnings of Cassandra, by W. E. 
Greg, 1874 :~ 

Fm/ serious MonUions. 

** If (from the Bevenl agencies to which I shall presently allude) 
coal should faU to and remain at or near its fonner moderate price 
and if in consequence our mannikctiires (and, as a natural result 

^ our population) shoald continue to flourish and expand at their 

recent rate, then our arviUaNe coal-fields will be exhausted in, 
aaj, turlve generations, and our cheap coal in less — possibly much 
less — than six, ... If a given sum in wages, and a given sum in 
jJaniy and a further given sum in steam-power and other contingent 

• expenses (veiy nearly the same for eight hours as for ten), have to be 

spread over 8000 pieces of calico, or 8000 tons of iron, instead of 
10,000, it is obvious that each piece of calico and each ton of iron will 
006t proportionally more. ... It has been thus succinctly stated : — 

' CMt cT ** * The cost of production of any article consists of two elements — 

I iNM^artin ^^ wages of labour, and what are technically called "contingent 

expenses" — Le, the interest of the capital invested, both fixed and 

floating, the wear and tear or depreciation of the " plant " or machinery 

and buildings, and the outlay on sundry articles used in the processes, 

such as coal, oil, leather, etc, whose consumption does not bear a strict 

proportion to the hours of work. Now, these * contingent expenses ' — 

this second main element in the cost of production — are the same, or 

Advnt^ neariy the same, whatever be the hours of work ; they are almost as 

^Jjjf gresX for eight hours as for twelve, and must be reckoned rather by 

the year than by the day. The proportion which these bear to mere 

wages in the calculation of the cost of the articles produced, varies of 

course enormously according to the. nature of the trade; but probably 

it is a fair average to reckon that labour constitutes two-thirds, and 

,' « contingencies " (interest, etc.), one-third of the total. . Now, the shorter 

the hours worked, and consequently the smaller the quantity of goods 
produced, the heavier will these fixed expenses— this unvarying and 
inescapable one-third— weigh upon each pound, or yard, or hundred- 

weight of those goods. . . / 
4 f^pN^ " The gi<'antic works of Messrs. Krupp, at Essen, are now to be 

i ««P^««"- enkrged by Uie expenditure of a million of money in new ^^/an^,— and 

• this at a time when our iron industry is under a cloud. Very recently 

» a SmaU Arms Company in the United States earned off an order for a 

million sterling in the face of both British and Belgian competition. 
It is weU known, too, that our chief machine-makers are principally 
engaged upon cJntin^tal and American orders for machinery, aJl of 
which will be worked by our competitors for longer hours than those 
to which we are even no«r restricted. •••.,. ^ ^u t j 

''^. LowSi^LTin his Presidential Address to the Iron and 
Steel Institute (J^^ vol. i, 1873, p. 32), «ays :- 

"'During a j^^V undertaken about Ave years ago, with Mr. 
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John Lancaster, through a great numher of mines and ironworks in 
France, Belgium, and Prussia, we came to the following conclusion : — 
In many instances, the ironmasters on this side of the water were 
paying at that time nearly double the wages given abroad for similar 
work. . . .' 

" Do not let us be deluded into deceptive security by being told that inquiries 
our manufactures are increasingly swelling in extent, and that our Messrt.^BeU 
exports continue even to countries which we are told are, or soon will ^ L«n<»»- 
be, successful rivals. The facts are so ; but properly considered they 
in no way militate against my conclusions. I speak of causes in 
operation, not of effects completed or as yet largely visible — of results 
that must come and are slowly coming, not of fwits accomplis. Our 
exports continue to increase, because the demands of the world are 
increasing; because even the countries which can produce more 
cheaply than we do, can as yet not quite meet even their own home 
requirements. ... In this case England, in place of manufacturing for 
nearly the whole world, will manufacture only for a portion of it ; she 
will have only her share, instead of twenty times more than her share 
as hitherto ; instead of having the pick of the orders of the globe, she 
will have to be content with the refuse; — other nations, producing 
more cheaply than she can will have the preference in the market, and 
will reap l^^er profits, which larger p^fits again will so stimukte 
their productiveness, as infallibly ere long to edge her out altogether. 
. . . Cottons, woollens, rails, machinery, will be produced as heretofore, 
and in overflowing measure ; they may be even produced by English- 
men, or by men of English race, as now, — but they will be produced 
by them, not in Lancashire, Staffordsliire, Lanarkshire, or Yorkshire, 
but on the banks of the Ohio, at the foot of the Alleghany, or it may 
be even in more distant quarters still. . . • Commercial affairs flow 
for long in old channels, run long in old ruts ; but when once they Trade once 
begin to leave the old ways, the new current they have chosen is not to recover, 
easily arrested or turned back. . . . All that is essential is that the 
transfer from the old scenes to the new should be easy and should be 
timely. Labourers and artisans will grow redundant here, but America, 
Australia, and New Zealand are clamouring and starving for them. . . . 
One evil remains, the way of escape from which I confess I do not see ; 
— in all emigration that is not official and either assisted or forced, it 
is the energetic and capable who go, and the lazy and inefficient who 
remain behind. During the long weary process, therefore, we shall 
be losing the best of our artisan and agricultural population, and 
keeping the worst. ... In his memorable Budget speech of May 3, 
1866, Mr. Gladstone warned . . . unless the debt be vastly diminished 
while our sunshine of prosperity continues, the revenue we shall 
have to raise will probably not be much smaller than at present — 
£70,000,000. . . . The burden of taxation instead of being fourteen 
per cent, on the income, will be nearer thirty per cent." 
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AN AMEEICAN FEEE-TEADEE'S AEGUMENT. 

Dr. Perry, Professor of Political Economy, in his IntrodtLction 
to Political Economy, New York, 1877, states a part of his argu- 
ment as below, — ^most convincingly if the markets of all the world 
were open : — 

Pree-trade in " The commerce of the world is like the tides of the ocean — 
foodsTureiyf apparently disturbing, yet really regulating, the natural leveL . . . 

Free trade is the friend of the so-called lahowring classes^ while protection is 

their enemyj* 

A chauenge- The artisaus of Great Britain will say — " Yes, increase of 

able state- , •' 

inent . demand is good, but not good for us if it is demand for goods made 
in France," and will ask whether the French Treaty does not 
lessen the demand for what they make. 

" The value of things produced depends in part upon the demand 
for them, and it always must be for the advantage of all those who 
contribute towards the production of any thing, that the demand for 
that product be as strong as possible. The wages-class are as much 
interested in having a strong demand for the products they help to 
create as are the capitalist-class, since wages quite as much as profits 
come out of the proceeds of the sale of those products. Whatever, 
then, tends to increase the demamd for material products in general, 
must tend to the benefit of the wages-class. But free-trade must 
increase the demand for such products, inasmuch as it opens up for 
them a world-market in the place of a one-country market. Free 
trade allows foreigners to bring in their products freely to exchange 
against native products; foreign products cannot be bought beyond 
the point at which native products are sold ; money may come in as a 
medium in both exchanges, as will be explained in the next chapter, 
but that does not alter the fact that at bottom it is an exchange of 
products other than money against products other than money ; really 
the only reason why foreigners bring in their products is to get the 
native products in return ; therefore, the demand for native products 
- is necessarily increased by opening the ports jfreely to foreign products ; 
and, therefore, the wages of those who labour on the native products 
now in enhanced demand must be enhanced also. I invite any pro- 
tectionist, who feels disposed to try his hand at it, to break in two 
this simple chain of reasoning. I admit, that branches of business 
artificially brought in and sustained by protective duties, in competi- 
tion with countries in which nature rather than law favours the 
production, may collapse in the healthful shock of free exchange, 
because they are too sickly for any healthful shock of any kind. Why 
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should they not collapse 1 There is no Ices, on the whole, in their 
collapsing. They are unprofitahle branches of business by confession, 
otherwise they would not demand to be supported out of the resources 
of the community, that is to say, by taxing their neighbours in order 
to continue to exist The sooner all unprofitable branches of business 
cease to be prosecuted in any country, the better for that country and 
for the world. The prospect of ultimate profit under natural conditions 
is sufficient inducement to try all needful experiments in new directions 
of production ; and the proper test of the propriety of continuing any 
branch of industry beyond the period of experiment is the natural, 
God-appointed test of free exchanges." 

The free- trade meant is trade free to send to foreign markets 
—that which has entrance thereinto. The French Treaty keeps 
France shut, or will have that effect when she erects enough 
of manufactories (I do not speak of the products of hmd), and it 
tends to stifle our 710^ " artificially brought in" industries. 

" As an illustration of the effect of free-trade in increasing the Doubtftn 
demand for native products, I will give a few figures. . . . Under the compliment 
commercial treaty with England, comparing 1860 with 1868, the ^^^ 
volume of French commerce increased over 37 per cent, exports to 
England, over 155 per cent, of butter, more than twenty-fold; of 
eggs, nearly sixfold ; of wines, fivefold ; of silks, woollens, and cottons, 
nearly threefold. Whose labour produced these enormously increased 
exports \ Whose wages were ever reduced by an enlarged demand for 
the products of labour ?" 

" Whose labour ? whose wages ?" the Professor asks. " Why, of 
course, the Frenchmen's." 

"What has become famous under the name of 'Protection' is 
nothing in the world but a shrewd scheme to raise certain prices by 
means of certain to^." 

What we advocate is not what he accuses — the old-fashioned Legitimate 
" protection," — and is not a *' scheme to raise prices," but one for p^°*®^****" 
, retaining our industries, which the President of the Board of 
Trade acknowledges there is on the part of the French an attempt 
to }mhe away. 



13^ A sound i*irw us to rewarding Inventors. 



FF. 

^ ProponU of a Council of Trade, by William Paterson, founder 
of the Bank of England, often attributed to Law of Lauriston. 
(Edinburgh, l2mo, 1701, first ed. pp. 120) :— 

AoM w^ ** Article \$t. That all manner of duties or impositions on growths, 

Mte^vto products* goods, or other merchandises to be exported from any the 
^seo«. potts or places of this kingdom, may be taken off, excepting one per 
panA cent of the ralne, by the name of entry-money only. 2. That all such 

growths and products of other countn"* as are and shall be proper to 
be manufifcciqred or meliorated in this kingdom, may be freely im- 
ported without paying any duty excepting only one per cent, of the 
▼alue by the name of entry-money. 3. That the present duties and 
impositions on all manner of foreign liquors and commodities not fit 
to be mannfactnred or meliorated in this kingdom, among which sugar 
and tobacco may be reckoned, may be doubled ; but in order to lay 
the same as much as possible by way of excise or upon the consump- 
tion, and as little upon the merchant and navigation as may be, that 
there may be a term of twelve months at least given to the merchants 
or other importers^ who shall give security for the payment of the 
duty or the exportation thereof within the limited term, always allow- 
ing and paying one per cent, of the Tilue by the name of entry-money. 
... 5. That, excepting only the aforesaid duties, the trade, naviga- 
tion, shipping, and fishings of this natioin may be discharged of and be 
for ever free of all manner of duties and impositions due and payable 
to His Majesty, his heirs and sneeessors, or any other whatsoever : 
provided always, that the eooncil of trade may from time to time 
settle, regulate, and appoint all such rates as ships or vessels shall pay 
for lighthouses and pilotage, and likewise appoint and settle all such 
T«M» as shall be paid for whar&ge cor other s^ore dues in the several 
ti.w«*i!^c t*^w^ of this kingdom. ... It is tine we find it the custom of not a 
'^ f(^ t:»»(Uag nations, as an encouragement to trade and industry, to 
^«^nt "m^opolies of any new invention, or to those concerned in the 
f IMS if^r^NWiug of manufactures to a country ; but in this we may 
i;v*>r>*»t ^>l$l(^ve that these monopolies are conunonly granted but for 
.^. ^»„.^ »»^r<y<«^ or hardly exceeding twenty years; and although this 
. ' • * -^^nt Y»K>«opolie8, as has been said, be not so pernicious as 
»v *-*»» tHw tiii* be indeed one way of learning of arts unto and 
^. - ?, ;^«^if?ij^ in a nation, yet surely it is so far from being the 

^f^«^ nay, for the most part, much better for a prince 

s NoViif V* treble the sum gained by the monopoly as a 

'^.^iv ^introducer; since it not only, for the time 

^ -s '<v Cr^w w five, but it may be eight or ten, times 

N^ ->^^ 4il* matter, but not seldom proves so bad 

.v^ ^tMvmre to balk the further growth and 

« 1.^ ^ 4H tUfWRopoly is at an end." 



» s^'^w^ 
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GO. 

THE TREATY OF COMMERCE BETWEEN ENGLAND 

AND FRANCE. 

THE ENGLISH TEXT. 

Her Migesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor of the French, being 
equally animated with the desire to draw closer the ties of friendship 
which unite their two pedploa ''nd wishing to improve and extend the 
relations of commerce between their respective dominions, have 
resolved t6 conclude a Treaty for that purpose, and have named as 
their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Most Honourable Henry Richard Charles Earl 
Cowley, Viscount Dangan, Baron Cowley, a peer of the United 
Kingdom, a member of Her Britannic Majesty's Privy Council, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Her Majesty's 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of the 
French; and Richard Cobdon, Esquire, a member of the British 
Parliament ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of the French; M. Baroche, Grand 
Cross of the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, etc., a member 
of his Privy Council, President of his Council of State, provisionally 
charged with the Department of Foreign Affairs; and M. Rouher, 
Grand Officer of the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, etc., 
Senator, his Minister aud Secretary of State for the Department of 
Agiiculture, Commerce, and Public Works ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon and con- 
cluded the following articles :— 

Artiolb I. His Majesty the Emperor of the French engages that 
on the following articles of British production and manufacture, im- 
ported from the United Kingdom into France, the duties shall in no 
case exceed 30 per cent, ad mloremf the two additional decimes in- 
cluded. 

The articles are as follows : — Refined sugar ; turmeric in powder ; 
rock crystal worked ; iron forged in lumps or prisms ; brass wire 
(copper alloyed with zinc), polished or unpolished, of every descrip- 
tion ; chemical productions, enumerated or non-enumerated ; extracts 
of dye-woods ; garancine ; common soap of every description, 
and perfumed soap ; stoneware and earthenware, fine and common ; 
china and porcelain ware ; glass, crystal, mirrors, and plate-glass ; 
cotton yarn ; worsted and woollen yarn of every description ; yarns 
of flax and hemp ; yarns of hair, enumerated or non-enumerated ; 
cotton manufactures; horsehair manufactures, enumerated or non- 
enumerated ; worsted and woollen manufactures, enumerated or non- 
enumerated ; cloth list ; manufactures of hair ; silk manufactures : 
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mjurafiictiures of waste and floes-silk; mannfiBUstiiTes of bark and all 
oUier T^ietaUe fibres, enomerated or non-ennmeiated \ manufactures 
of flax and hemp ; mixed manufactures of every description ; hosiery ; 
haberdashery and small wares ; manufactures of caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha, pure or mixed ; articles of clothing, wholly or in part made 
up ; prepared skins ; articles of every sort manufactured from leather 
or skinSy included or not under the denomination of smallwares, fine or 
common ; plated articles of every description ; cutlery ; metal wares, 
whether enumerated or not ; pig and cast-iron of every description, 
without distinction or weight ; bar and wrought iron, with the excep- 
tion of the kinds specified in Article XYII. ; steel ; machinery, tools, 
and mechanical instruments of every description ; carriages on springs, 
lined and painted ; cabinet ware, carved work, and turnery of every 
description ; worked ivory and wood ; brandies and spirits, including 
those not distilled from wine, cherries, molasses, or rice ; ships and 
boats. With respect to refined sugar and chemical productions, of 
which salt is the basis^ the excise or inland duties shall be added to 
the amount of the above specified duties. 

Article IL His Imperial Majesty engages to reduce the import 
duties in France on Kritish coal and coke to the amount of fifteen 
centimes for the hundred kilogrammes, with the addition of two 
dedmes. 

His Majesty the Emperor also engages, within four years from the 
date of the ratification of the present treaty, to establish upon the 
importation of coal and coke by land and by sea, a uniform duty, 
which shall not exceed that which is fixed by the preceding 
paragraph. 

Articlk III. It is understood that the rates of duty mentioned in 
the preceding articles are independent of the differential duties in favour 
of French shipping, with which duties they shall not interfere. 

Article IV. The duties ad valorem stipulated in the present 
TVeaty shall be calculated on the value at the place of production, 
or &hrication of the object imported, with the addition of the cost of 
umasport, insurance, and commission necessary for the importation 
iftlo France as far as the port of discharge. 

For the levying of these duties, the importer shall make a written 
^l^iciuatioii at Uie Custom-house, stating the value and description of 
^ SOOife imported. U the Custom-house authorities shall be of 
opottoHit thai the declared value is insufficient, they shall be at liberty 
»> ^^ th» goods on paying to the importer the price declared, with 
:iii, ^JfJbJBiiiMa of 5 peir cent 

Thk )e^j«iNit» together with the restitution of any duty which 
noif bftx% biKift levied upon such goods, shall be made within the 
^Iwii; <fiiijR^ fetfewiog the declaration. 

A^SR^ciUK Y^ H«r Britannic Migesty engages to recommend to 
lVT\«Nitiiim V' <«iMe W to abolish the duties of importation on 
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following articles: — Sulphuric acid and other mineral acids; agatea 
and comeliansy set; ludfers of every description; percussion caps; 
arms of every description ; jewels, set ; toys ; corks ; brocade of gold 
and silver ; embroideries and needle-work of every description ; brass 
and bronze manufactures and bronzed metals ; canes, walking canes or 
sticks, umbrella or parasol sticks, mounted, painted, or otherwise 
ornamented ; hats, of whatever substance they may be made ; gloves, 
stockings, socks, and other articles of cotton or linen, wholly or in part 
made up; leather manufactures; lace noanufactured of cotton, wool, 
silk, or linen; manufactures of iron and steel; machinery and 
mechanical instruments; tools and other instruments; cutlery and 
other articles of steel, iron, or cast-iron ; fancy ornaments of steel and 
iron ; articles covered with copper by ^vanic process ; millinery and 
artificial flowers ; raw fruits ; gloves and other leather articles of 
clothing; manufactures of caoutchouc and gutta-percha ; oUs; musical 
instruments ; worsted and woollen shawls, plain, printed, or patterned; 
coverlids; woollen gloves, and other worsted and woollen manufac- 
tures not enumerated; handkerchiefs, and other manufactures not 
enumerated, of linen and hemp; perfumery; cabinet ware, carved 
work, and turnery of every description ; clocks, watches, and opera- 
glasses; manufactures of lead, enumerated or not enumerated ; feathers, 
dressed or not; goat's, and other hair manufactures; china and 
porcelain ware ; stone and earthenware ; grapes ; sulphate of quinine ; 
salts of morphine; manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with any other 
materials, of whatever description they may be ; articles not enume- 
rated in the tariff, now paying an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. ; 
subject, however, to such measures of precaution as the protection of 
the public revenue may require, against the introduction of materials 
liable to Custom or Excise duties, in the composition of articles 
admitted duty free in virtue of the present paragraph. 

ARTiciiE VI. Her Britannic Majesty engages also to propose to 
Parliament that the duties on the importation of French wine be at 
once reduced to a rate not exceeding three shillings a gallon, and that 
from the 1st April 1861 the duties on importation shall be regulated 
as follows : — 1. On wine oontaining less than fifteen degrees of proof 
spirit verified by Sykes's hydrometer, the duty shall not exceed one 
shilling a gallon. 2. On wine containing from^fteen to twenty-six 
degrees, the duty shall not exceed one shilling and sixpence a gallon. 
3. On wine containing from twenty-six to forty degrees, the duty 
shall not exceed two shillings a gallon. 4. On wine in bottles, the 
duty shall not exceed two shillings a gallon. 5. Wine shall not be 
imported at any other ports than those which shall be named for that 
purpose before the present treaty shall come into force ; Her Britannic 
Majesty reserving to herself the right of substituting other ports for 
those which shall have been originally named, or of increasing the 
number of them. The duty fixed upon the importation of wine at 
ports other than those named, shall be two shillings a gallon. 6. Her 
Britannic Majesty reserves to herself the power, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this article^ to fix the maximum amount of proof spirit 
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which may be contained in liquor declared as wine, without, however, 
the maximum being lower than thirty-seven degrees. 

Article VII. Her Britannic Majesty promises to recommend to 
Parliament to admit into the United Kingdom merchandise imported 
from France, at a rate of duty equal to the excise duty which is or 
shall be imposed upon articles of the same description in the United 
Kingdom. At the same time, the duty chargeable upon the importa- 
tion of such merchandise may be augmented by such a sum as shall be 
equivalent for the expenses which the system of excise may entail 
upon the British producer. 

Article VIII. In accordance with the preceding article, her 
Britannic Majesty undertakes to recommend to Parliament the admis- 
sion into the United Kingdom of brandies and spirits imported from 
France, at a duty exactly equal to the excise duty levied upon home- 
made spirits, with the addition of a surtax of 2d. a gallon, which will 
make the actual duty payable on French brandies and spirits 8s. 2d. the 
gallon. 

Her Britannic Majesty also undertakes to recommend to Parliament 
the admission of rum and tafia imported from the French colonies, at 
the same duty which is or shall be levied on these same articles imported 
from the British colonies. 

Her Britannic Majesty undertake^ to recommend to Parliament the 
admission of paper-hangings imported from France, at a duty equal to 
the excise tax, that is to say, at fourteen shillings per hundredweight; 
and cardboard of the same origin at a duty which shall not exceed 
fifteen shillings per hundredweight. 

Her Britannic Majesty further undertakes to recommend to Parlia- 
ment the admission of gold and silver plate imported from France, at 
a duty equal to the stamp or excise duty which is charged on British 
gold and silver plate. 

Article IX. It is understood between the two high contracting 
Powers, that if one of them thinks it necessary to establish an excise 
tax or inland duty upon any article of home production or manufacture 
which is compiised among the preceding enumerated articles, the 
foreign imported article of the same description may be immediately 
liable to an equivalent duty on importation. 

It is equally understood between the high contracting Powers, that 
in case the British Government should deem it necessary to increase 
excise duties levied upon home-made spirits, the duties on the im- 
portation of wines may be modified in the following manner : — 

For every increase of a shilling per gallon of spirits on the excise 
duty, there may be, on wines which pay one shilling and sixpence duty, 
an augmentation not exceeding one penny halfpenny per gallon ; and 
on wines which pay two shillings, an augmentation not exceeding two 
pence halfpenny per gallon. 

Article X. The two high contracting Parties reserve to them- 
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selves the power of levying upon all articles mentioned in the present 
Treaty, or upon any other article, landing or shipping dues, in order 
to pay the expenses of all necessary establishments at the ports of 
importation and exportation. 

But in all that relates to local treatment, the dues and charges iu 
the ports, basins, docks, roadsteads, harbours, and rivers of the two 
countries, the privileges, favours, or advantages which are or shall be 
granted to national vessels generally, or to the goods imported or 
exported in them, shall be equally granted to the vessels of the other 
country, and to the goods imported or exported in them. 

Article XI. The two high contracting Powers engage not to pro- 
hibit the exportation of coal, and to levy no duty upon such exporta- 
tion. 

Article XII. The subjects of one of the two high contracting 
Powers shall, in the dominions of the other, enjoy the same protection 
as native subjects in regard to the rights of property in trade-marks 
and in patterns of every description. 

Article XIII. The ad valorem duties established within the limits 
fixed by the preceding Articles shall be converted into specific duties 
by a Supplementary Convention, which shall be concluded before the 
Ist of July 1860. The medium prices during the six months preced- 
ing the date of the present Treaty shall be taken as the basis for this 
conversion. 

Duties shall, however, bo levied in conformity with the basis above 
established — 1. In the event of this Supplementary Convention not 
having come into force before the expiration of the period fixed for the 
execution by France of the present Treaty ; 2. Upon those articles the 
specific duties on which shall not have been settled by common con- 
sent. 

Article XIV. The present Treaty shall be binding for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, so soon as the necessary legisla- 
tive sanction shall have been given by Parliament, with the reserve 
made in Article VI. respecting wines. 

Further, her Britannic Majesty reserves to herself the power of 
retaining, upon special grounds, and by way of exception, during a 
period not exceeding two years,- dating from the 1st of April 1860, 
half of the duties on those articles, the free admission of which is 
stipulated by the present Treaty. 

This reserve, however, does not apply to articles of silk manufac- 
ture. 

Article XV. The engagements contracted by His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French shall be fulfilled, and the tariffs previously 
indicated as payable on British goods and manufactures shall be 
applied, within the following periods : — 1. For coal and coke, from the 
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1st July 1860. 2. For bar and pig iron, and for steel of the kinds 
which are not subject to prohibition, from the 1st October 1860. 3. 
For worked metals, machines, tools, and mechanical instruments of all 
sorts, within a period which shall not exceed the 31st December 1860. 
4. For yarns and manufactures in flax and hemp, from the 1st June 
1861. 5. And of all other articles from the 1st October 1861. 

Article XVI. His Majesty the Emperor of the French engages 
that the ad valorem duties payable on the importation into France of 
merchandise of British production and manufacture, shall not exceed a 
maximum of 25 per cent, from the 1st of October 1864. 

Article XVII. It is understood between the two high contracting 
Powers, as an element of the conversion of the ad valorem duties into 
specific duties, that for the kinds of bar iron which are at present sub- 
jected on importation into France to a duty of ten francs, not including 
the two additional decimes, the duty shall be seven francs on every 
hundred kilogrammes until the 1st of October 1864, and six francs 
from that period, including in both cases the two additional decimes. 

Article XVIII. The arrangements of the present Treaty of Com- 
merce are applicable to Algeria, both for the exportation of her produce, 
and for the importation of British goods. 

Article XIX. Each of the two high contracting Powers engages to 
confer on the other any favour, privilege, or reduction in the tariff of 
duties of importation on the articles mentioned in the present Treaty, 
which the said Powers may concede to any third Power. They further 
engage not to enforce one against the other any prohibition of importa- 
tion or exportation, which shall not at the same time be applicable to 
all other nations. 

Article XX. The present Treaty s)iall not be valid unless her 
Britannic Majesty shall be authorised by the assent of her Parliament 
to execute the engagements contracted by her in the Articles of the 
present Treaty. 

Article XXI. The present Treaty shall remain in force for the 
space of ten years, to date from the day of the exchange of ratifications ; 
and in case neither of the high contracting Powers shall have notified 
to the other, twelve months before the expiration of the said period of 
ten years, the intention to put an end to its operation, the Treaty shall 
continue in force for another year, and so on from year to year, until 
the expiration of a year, counting from the day on which one or other 
of the high contracting Powers shall have announced its intention to 

put an end to it. 

The high contracting Powers reserve to themselves the right to 
introduce, by common consent, into this Treaty any modification which 
is not opposed to its spirit and principles, and the utility of which shall 
have been shown by experience. 

Article XXII. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the 
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ratifications shall be exchanged at Paris within the period of fifteen 
days, or sooner if possible. ' 

In faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, 
and affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done in duplicate at Paris, the twenty-third day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

(L.S.) Cowley. 

(L.S.) Richard Cobden. 

(L.S.) V. Baroche. 

(L.S.) F. EOUHER. 



In the official correspondence, published along with the Treaty 
occur the following significant passages : — 

Lord Cowley wrote : — " Nothing would tend more to allay the 
irritation which unfortunately prey<^ed on both sides the Channel;" 
and Earl Eussell : — '' They attach a high social and political value to 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty with France/' 

Are not the following words suggestive ? — 

" The merits," says Lord Cowley, " of whatever may be afiected 
will rest solely with him (Mr. Cobden), and it is but fair that he should 
have the satisfaction of putting his name to the final arrangement. I 
could feel no jealousy on such an occasion/' 
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. .--..^v cTwa. Us ^in ..-V. n mm- '^tnaoB imdfir xnc xmhie cf 30 

.•rr ,21 s«^»^.. J** J?» TTSiac'..-^ I J"' CTiTVTm - - - - 3 liw. 

'. ./..^^eu. i.« ^^»»iiharii a Tnrr. .*=^ S.Ts^f w>£n» Kf* snfws. 20 lir. 

' »• »it-«*«..i» II *!*: lair: i»sr l»xZ_ -t 5._& intt- 1. iria. T«ti!veL. . , 10 liv. 

'.^.K '^-oA-^ut -:^tiiiftft. }«^ u^;::. 1: siui- wtd valorem. 

'•.^u*-* -»v»u MT '•^•.JsraF'V .t.L. 5«flr ^i»rsf tr imii^ H/irxs per 100, 5 sob 

vtii^ . . , ^1 Kik H.ICL r^sEgTt. or iDMses for CoBbB 
*,'H^f «it-jii* ra-ir. j-tr *>mr^. 4^. inis »ii£ >:erairita. pea- ccst., - 15 sola 
^,*>/» M^:^ -^ irv,'.-.i«t JfifSr J*^ H-5E=i:r* tm rr c:aeid. tbe last 
'CvA.*,,, . , ^ ^ ^ Irr o:iL'=Liir:nr I- isoereik. each coll- 
ie iarT-T;r I >.*X - - .15 Hf. 

riTT'T T-^rxje^ per lasl. oootainiiig 

U**i tk,t^ |>*r U**iAr*A ia sAm- if tarrei, . , . . 16 liv. 

'^^f r ' ^ p * 2A woIm Hose xnjbie of Coftioa, per dor., 40 sola 

- Ditto of Silk, p«- pair, . . 15 sola 

Ditto large taming down, to paj 



lfhff:Uit fof hkdti, ititr e6nt,f , 13 sols 
iyiuUn, , . , 35soU 



in proportion. 
Two pair of Stirnip Hose to pay 
as one. 



' ril^wg/zif, 1* f^rJ»t#4 Xty If u|{b Brown, and are to be sold at his shop above 
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Hoee made of Thread, per doz., 
Ditto to use in boots made of 

Woolen Yam, per doz., 3 liv. 
Ditto made of Worsted Tarn, 

long and short, per doz.. 
Hats of Straw, per doz., . 
Hats of Castor, per doz., . 
Ditto hal£ Castor, per doz., 
Ditto Vigogne, per doz., . 
Ditto Felts of all sorts of Wool 

and Hairs and make, per doz., 



50 sols 

12 sols 

36 sols 
Ssols 
36 Ut. 
18 liT. 
12 Hv. 

6Uv. 



Iron wrought as Kails, and other 
snob like manufacture, per 
cent., 12 sols 

Iron wrought black, of seyeral 

other sorts, per cent., . 32 sols 

Iron wrought bright is mentioned in the 
article called in French Merceries. 



Kersies, called by the French MoUetona, 
or Double Kersies friez'd or plain, 
containing 26 ells per piece, 6 livres. 



Lead, per cent., .10 sols 

Leather Jumps for the heels, per 

cent., 40 sols 

Laces Gimps made of Silk, per 

pound, . . . 4 liv. 

Lead white, per cent., 15 sols 

Ditto red, per cent., 20 sols 

These several sorts of Wares are men- 
tioned in the letter M of the said 
Tarif, which in French are called 
Merceries, and are to pay per hundred- 
weight, 4 liv. : — 

Amber yellow in Paternoster strings or 

other Works. 
Beads for Paternoster. 
Beads of Jet, smooth or rough. 
Buttons of Thread, Wool, Yam, Hair 

or Glass. 
Boxes of Wood, and with Iron, plain or 

painted. 
Babies. 
Brushes. 
Bandeliers. 

Combs of Wood or Box. 
Counters. 
Cushions for Pins. 
Crossbows. 
Cards to play. 

Carpets of Linnen painted or such like. 
Cabinets of small value from Germany. 
Drums. 
Daggers. 
Gut-strings. 



Girdles of Thread or Yearn. 

Girts and Girt- wed. 

Hatbands without Gold or Silver. 

Hour Glasses. 

Handles for all Blades. 

Inkhoms. 

Knives of all sorts. 

Leather of several sorts with Paint. 

Looking-Glass frames of Wood. 

Moulds for Buttons. 

Nails for Saidlers. 

Nails for Shoemakers. 

Needles. 

Purses of Leather, Wool, or Yam. 

Penknives. 

Pencils. 

Qiiils to make Pens, etc. 

Backets. 

Rubens. 

Scizers of all sorts. 

Spurs. 

Stirraps. 

Sword-blades. 

Sword-hilts. 

Spoons of Box or Wood. 

Tldmbles. 

Whistles. 

N 

Nails, and such other Iron Manu- 
facture, per cent., . .12 sols 



Ox or Cow hides in the Hair, per 

cent., 50 sols 

Ditto tanned, per doz., . .12 liv. 
Ditto dried, each, ... 5 sols 
Ditto green or salted, each, 10 sols 

Oker red, white, yellow, or black, 

per barrel, . . .10 sols 



Paper painted of several sorts, 

per cent., .... 40 sols 

Pewter or Tin unwrought fine or 

course, per cent., . . .50 sols 

Ditto wrought, per cent., . 5 liv. 



Salmon salted or in pickle, the 6 

or 8 barrels, ... 6 liv. 

Steel unwrought, per cent., 28 sols 

Sea Coals, per barrel, . . 8 sols 
Sealing-wax, per cent., . . 6 liv. 
Soap bard, per cent., . 3 liv. 10 sols 
Ditto soft, black, green, or liquid, 

per cent., .... 2 liv. 
Serges, containing 20 ells, . 6 liv. 
Ditto called Cloth Serges 13 to 

15 ells, .... 10 liv. 
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Shoes new, per doz., 20 sols W 



Ditto old, per doz., . .2 soU 

Starch, per cent. , 14 eols 

Socks made of WoUen Yarn, per 

doz., 15 sols 

T 

Teezles for Clothiers, containing 

1501, .... 20 sols 

Tallow of all sorts, per cent., . 30 soLi 



Woolen Cloth of all colours, con- 
taining 25 ells the pieces, 40 li^. 

Ditto caUed Dozens, not exceed- 
ing the value of 8 liv. per ell, 
the pieces containing 9 or 10 
ells, . 4 liv. 10 sok 

Ditto double pieces to pay in pro- 
IK)rtioo, and a higher valoe to 
pay as fine English Cloth. 



TEXT OF MERCANTILE MARINE BILL. 

Article 1. The right of free pilotage is granted to all sailing 
vessels not measuring over 80 tons, and to steamers whose measure- 
ment does not exceed 100 tons, whenever they run regularly between 
port and port, and habitually frequent the entrances to rivers. 

Nevertheless, at the request of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
after an inquiry in the usual form has been made, the public adminis- 
trative regulations shall determine the modifications of rules which 
may be considered necessary in the interest of navigation. 

Art. 2. For foreign-going vessels the visit of inspection prescribed 
by Article 225 of the Commercial Code for a fresh cargo loaded in 
France shall not be obligatory unless six months have elapsed since 
the last inspection, except the vessel may have sustained damage. 

Art. 3. For the official documents or proch-verbaux showing the 
changes of owners of the ship, either totally or partially, a fixed 
charge shall be made for registration of 5 fr. Article 5, No. 2, of 
the Law 28th February 1872, is repealed so far as it is contrary to 
the present provision. 

Art. 4. To compensate shipbuilders for the charges fixed by the 
Custom-house Tariff, the following allowances shall be made to them: — 
For gross tonnage — 

For iron or steel vessels, 60 fr. 
For wooden vessels of 200 tons or more, 20 fr. 
For wooden vessels of less than 200 tons, 10 fr. 
For composite vessels, 40 fr. 

For engines placed on board steamers, and for auxiliary 
apparatus, such as steam-pumps, donkey-engines, winches, 
ventilators worked by machinery, also boilers and con- 
necting pipes, 12 fr. per 100 kilog. 
Ships planked with timber, having beams and ribs of iron or steel, 
are to be considered as composite vessels. 

Art. 5. Every change in a ship by which an increase in measure- 
ment is gained shall give right to a bounty, based on the above Tariff 
according to the increase of tonnage gained. 
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A similar bounty shall be granted for driving engines and auxiliarjr 
apparatus placed on board after completion of the ship. 

On change of boilers, the owner shall be allowed a compensation 
allowance of 8 fr. per 100 kilog. on new boilers without the tubes, if 
of French make. 

Art. 6. The fees granted by Articles 4 and 5 shall be paid on 
delivery of the ship's register by the Eeceiver of Customs at the port 
nearest to the place of construction. 

Art. 7. The regulation of admission in bond fixed by Article 1 of 
the Law of the 19th May 1866, and by Article 2 of the Law of the 
1 7th May 1879, is aboUshed. 

Art. 8. Shipbuilders shall receive allowances for vessels on the 
stocks at the time when the present laws shall come into force, as 
stipulated in Articles 4 and 5, after deducting the amount of Customs 
dues fixed by the Conventional Tariif on foreign inports which may 
have been entered in bond for shipbuilding purposes. 

Art. 9. As compensation for charges imposed on the mercantile 
navy for recruiting and the military navy, a navigation bounty shall 
be granted, during ten years from the date of publication of this law, 
to all French vessels, sailing or steam. 

This bounty is applicable only to foreign-going vessels. 

It is fixed at 1 fr. 50 c. per register ton and per 1 000 miles run 
for vessels fresh off the stocks, and decreases annually by — 

0*075 fr. for wooden vessels ; 
0075 fr. for composite vessels; 
0*05 fr. for iron vessels. 

The bounty is increased by 15 per cent, for steamers built in 
France according to plans approved of by the Marine Department. 

The number of miles run is calculated according to the distance 
from the point of departure to the point of arrival, measured on a 
direct maritime line. 

In case of war, merchant-ships can be requisitioned by the State. 

Vessels used for fishing, those belonging to subsidised lines, and 
yachts, are excepted from receiving a bounty. 

Twenty per cent, from the bounty granted by the present law shall 
be deducted and paid into the '' Caisse des Invalides" of the mariue, 
so as to increase the retiring pensions of registered seamen. 

Art. 10. Every master of a vessel receiving a bounty fixed by 
Article 9 of the present law shall be obliged to carry, free of charge, 
mails put under his charge by the Post-Office authorities, or which he 
will deliver to their administration as prescribed in the Consular 
Decrees of the 1 9th Germinal, year X. 

If a Post-Office agent is deputed to accompany the despatches, he 
shall also be conveyed free of charge. 

Art. 11. A regulation of public administration, containing a special 
statement of the distances between ports, shall fix the system on which 
this law shall be applied. 
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I may be pardoned for adding a word to call attention to the 
facility (so skilfully turned to account in the preceding) which 
the great number of aliens whom we employ for British seamen 
presents, for a most unpleasant and probably a contemplated result, 
viz., the transference of the finest British ships and a large part of 
their crews to France. The advantages assured her by treaty, 
proving after twenty years' experience insufficient to give her a 
large mercantile marine, are, in consistency with a well-defined 
policy, to be supplemented in a way so thoroughgoing that a 
government disposed to follow good antecedents must seriously 
consider. What now on our side ? 

There are two recent changes in the manner of conducting 
business which affect the position of our country and demand 
attention, in connection with the subjects we have been treating 
of:— 

1. Whereas in old times commodities used to be made and 
thereafter sold, it is now usual to sell and thereafter make. Con- 
sequently the fear of combinations and strikes (which may be 
reckoned a new feature) causes a difficulty in the way of entering 
into contracts. These do not embarrass foreign manufacturers to 
nearly the same extent as ours. In the Collections of the Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Linen Manufacture, E^dnburgh, 1761, 
the Act Geo. II. is reprinted. It contains the following embodi- 
ment of a principle which it may be expedient, for the sake of all 
concerned, to give due effect to : — 

" § 9. And, for the better regulating of the journeymen and other 
persons employed as manufacturers or workers in the manufacture of 
felts or hats, and in the woollen, linen, fustian, cotton, iron, mohair, 
furr, hemp, flax, or silk manufactures, or any manufactures made up of 
wool, furr, hemp, flax, linen, cotton, mohair, or silk, or any of the said 
materials mixed one with another, be it further enacted by the 
authority foresaid, That if any person who, at any time after the said 
Twenty fourth day of Jime, One thousand seven hundred and forty- 
nine, shall be hired, retained, or employed to prepare or work up any 
of the manufactures herein before mentioned for any one master, shall 
neglect or refuse the performance thereof, by procuring, or permitting 
himself or herself to be subsequently retained or employed by any 
other master or person whatsoever, before he or she shall have com- 
pleted the work which he or she was first and originally so hired, 
retained, or employed to perform, and which was first delivered to him 
or her, then, and in every such case, the person so offending, etc. . . . 
And whereas by an Act made in the twelfth year of the reign of his 
late Majesty King George the First, intituled, An Act to prevent v/n- 
lawful Combmations of JVorhnen employed in the Woollen Manufaetu/res, 
amd for better Payment of their Wages, ... if any person retained or 
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employed as a wool comber or weaver, or senrant in the art or 
mjsterj of a wool comber or weaver, shall depart from his service 
before the end of the time for which he is hired or retained, or shall 
qnit or return his work before the same shall be finished according to 
agreement^ unless it be for some reasonable cause to be allowed by 
two or more Justices of the Peace within their respective jurisdictions, 
every person so offending, being thereof convicted in manner pre- 
scribed by the said Act, shall be," etc. 

2. Centralisation and direct communication are now dominant : 
certainty, regularity, and rapidity of despatch of goods ordered or 
contracted for are indispensable. Hence the necessity is greater 
than of old of maintaining our steam-packet lines. 

The taunt of the First Napoleon, that the British are a nation 
of shopkeepers, has been but too effectual We are probably, in 
consequence of it, becoming (what is so pernicious in individuals' 
affairs) ''above our business," while the French are becoming 
notable for that quiet persistent attention to business in its 
details, that contentment with the required restraints and 
obloquy, and those thrifty and plodding habits, which we used to 
flatter ourselves are our characteristic, and to which, no doubt, 
in God's good providence, we owe much of our past remarkable 
progress. I with pleasure quote a few lines more from a Scottish 
semi-official publication mentioned on p. 64 : — 

After praising ''the uncommon attention which the legislature 
has given . . . and the countenance and encouragement which every 
kind of industry has met with from our nobility and gentlemen of 
fortune," it proceeds, " The great spring, however, which has set the 
whole in motion, is that spirit, liberality, and application with which 
our nobility and landed gentlemen have of late engaged in every 
useful project. They are the chief adventurers in our fisheries, manu- 
factures, and trading companies. Animated by their example, persons 
of every rank and profession have caught the same spirit." 

Our nobles of the present day are, perhaps from modest fear of in- 
trusion on a domain lying outside their province, in general much 
too abstinent from participation in movements popular and 
patriotic even in the sphere of political activity, and are con- 
sequently too easily led to devote their acknowledged ability and 
influence, their energies and expenditure, to objects which are less 
worthy. Vtrbwrn, sapierUibtis, 
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EETROGRESSION FROM FREE-TRADE ON THE CONTINENT. 

[The following came into my hands after the whole was in type, 
and deserves careful consideration as being suggestive. I am re- 
sponsible for the bracketed portions — R. A. M.] 

From the Report on ihe IrUemationoU Congress of Commerce and 
Industry, held at Brussels in September 1880, by Frederick W. 
Fison, M.A., delegate, — a partner, I understand, of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland : — 

"The International Congress of Commerce and Industry was 
organised by the ' Union Syndicale ' of Brussels, a body which in some 
measure corresponds to our ' Associated Chambers of Commerce,' but 
which possesses considerably more power as regards its official status. 
. . . M. Sainctelette, Minister of Public Works and Honorary Pre- 
sident of the Congress, after speaking of the dangerous over-con- 
fidence and belief in its own unaided powers which a country was 
likely to indulge in after a long period of prosperity, added — . • . Our 
ideal of economy to-day is that the world should become one single 
market, regulated only by the natural law of supply and demand. . . . 
The report of M. Jules Duckerts, secretary of the Verviers Chamber 
of Commerce, adds — ... * France, after being the first to adopt Free- 
Trade, swang to the opposite extreme, but has gradually returned 
and reduced her duties to something like 10 per cent., while at present 
she is negotiating treaties, the purport of which is at present unknown. 
... To sum up, we must acknowledge that the principles of Free- 
Trade have far from followed that road on which they seemed em- 
barked soon after the first successes of Cobden. If some countries 
have in part imitated Switzerland and England, others, in revenge, 
such as Russia, the United States, and the Peninsula, have surrounded 
themselves with a barrier almost insurmountable: and as for the 
States of Central Europe, after remaining stationary for the last ten 
or fifteen years, their projects and actions show an unmistakable, 
tendency to return to protective systems.' . . . The following passage 
from the work of M. de Molinari — La Revue des Nations — ^is so striking 
[striking, say I, because it shows how wide the mere theorist is of the 
mark], that I venture to translate it. It is put into the mouth of a 
Swiss manufacturer [who, of course, knows that there are stronger 
forces at work than this economist mentions, which cause and enable 
the protected countries, notably the United States and France, to go 
ahead. Protectionism that facilitates aggressive entrance into the 
market of the worlds or say, of the United Kingdom, does not weaken 
in the manner supposed, and has the stimulating effect of the desiderated 
and perhaps over-credited competition.] . . . * Thanks to our not having 
the advantage, like our French competitors, of possessing a flock of 
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some thirty-six millions of consumers obliged to content themselves 
with our products such as they are, we are f creed to rack our brains 
to make our goods suitable and pleasing to the habits and tastes of our 
purchasers. . . . We should not have given ourselves the trouble to 
manufacture all these articles with such horrible designs and names if 
we had possessed a protected market sufficiently large to enable us to 
dispense with seeking our consumers, and with lowering ourselves by 
striving to satisfy their tastes. Again, should we have founded houses 
of business almost at the other end of the world, in order to create 
outlets for our goods, if we had been able quietly to have turned our 
colonies to account by sheltering them from foreign competition] 
Competition has ever compelled us to advance forward, without per- 
mitting us to rest a single day, whilst our competitors are sleeping 
peacefully on the soft pillow of protection.' . . . The protective system 
has been sapped in Grermany, Belgium, and France by reforms and 
treaties of commerce. . . . The more our competitors are protected, 
the more shall we gain by our freedom. . . . The Report then briefly 
touches on the question of an International Customs Union, on the 
lines of the ZoZ/t^erm of 1835, for the States of Central Europe to 
include France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. ... * The union of these seven countries would comprise 
one hundred and thirty millions of inhabitants, and, within its limits, 
would possess entire freedom of trade. ... In the face of all this, 
we may well ask ourselves, what has actually been done in the past few 
years, or what hope have we in the immediate future I . . . Pride, 
luxury, and gambling ought to afford a multiplicity of bases for taxation ; 
taxation purely voluntary, as one can only incur it by yielding to them.' 
. . . Cheap production is the main factor which tells for the Verviers 
spinner. The hours of labour are 130 per week, the workmen being 
divided into two shifts, one of which itorks from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M., 
with the following intervals : 8 A.M., half-an-hour ; noon, one hour ; 
4 P.M., quarter of an hour — or day shift, \\\ hours' work, If hours' 
rest. The other shift works from 7 p.m. to 6 A.M., with a quarter of 
an hour's rest at midnight — or night shift, lOf hours' work, \ hour's 
rest, making a total in the 24 hours of 22 hours' work and 2 hours' 
rest. The only interval in the week is from 4 A.M. on Sunday to 
6 A.M. on Monday, and we are informed that the holidays were theo- 
retically four days a year, on the great festivals (such as Christmas 
day, etc.), hd if these days happen to fall on a Sunday ^ no equivalent is given. 
In practice the total hoUdays never exceed six or seven days each year. 
As to wages: one woman received 8s. 9d. a week, as against 158. 
which would have been paid in Scotland for the same work with 
shorter hours. [I cannot adopt the conclusion of many politicians at 
home, who contend that the rate of wages which de facto exists in our 
country, must not enter into our reckoning when we consider what 
equahty and fair play demand. See extract from David Hume on 
the back of the title-page.] 
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TRADE OF 1880. 

Messrs. J. L. Bowes and Brother, of Liverpool, Cetvour me with 
their Circular, that contains the following, founded on the Official 
Figures for 1880: — 

<< Taking the value of the total exports, it appears that there was 
an increase during 1880 of £29,961|612 over 1878. Of this increase 
£13,714,776 was due to the expansion of our trade with the United 
States, but the development of our business vn that direction has not 
been of the character most favourable to this country, for it has con- 
sisted chiefly of raw and semi-raw materials, such as alkali, metals, 
wool, etc., and not of £Eibrics and other manufactures, which give 
profitable employment to our machinery and our people. A great 
change in the relations between the two countries has occurred siuce 
1871. The enormous development of manufacturing industries in the 
States since that date has, in a marked degree, changed the current of 
the demand from manufactured to unmanufactured goods. In 1871 
the shipments to the States comprised 63 per cent of manufactures, 
and 37 per cent, of raw and semi-raw materials. The proportions last 
year were 45 and 55 per cent, respectively. The figures relating 
to wool and its manufactures call for little comment, but we may point 
to the decrease, since 1871, of the export of yams and worsted stuffs 
as an explanation of the depressed condition of English wool, and of 
that part of the Bradford trade which is identified with it. . . . 
Attention may be drawn to the marked increase in the import of mann- 
fiactures of wool from abroad; the value last year was £7,747,444, 
against £4,668,474 in 1871 ; in 1869 it was only £2,598,936. This 
matter becomes even more striking when it is seen that the value of 
all the yam and manufactures of this staple trade exported during last 
year was only £20,614,395, whilst the import was £9,461,211. In 
1871 the figures were £27,184,704 and £5,769,649 respectively." 
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NOTE ON MR ANDERSON'S PATENT BILL 

/ am aorry thai the Member for Olaeg<no htte again hrxmght forward 
tuhat I hope he will pardon me for eharaeteruting a$ hie very objeetionable 
Patent BilL It eontaine clauetB^ one qf them guita uf\)uet to individuaUy 
and both of them extremely if\furioua to the ptiblic^ for indiacriminately 
elongating patents — Mom presently in force a$ well ae fixture onee—for 
TWiMTT-ONB years. This ts done in face of what is practically the unani' 
moue dedsion of the Royal Cofnmiseion presided over 6y the Earl <^ Derhy^ 
who condemned terms longer than fOVKtMMH yaara. Again^ this Bill ignores 
the 00MPUL80RY UOBNBS reoommendoHon qf the House ^f Commons^ Select^ 
Committee^ presided over by Mr* Bemhard SamtMlson* As to the lowering 
f^feeSy which the Bill proposes^ anybody who considers the figures exhibited 
in the sul^oined extracts may well say^ ^* A good system first^ />2«aM/*— a 
eyUem^ i/^possible^ like that of an eminent statesman sho^vn on p. 186 of this 
brochure^ or like that I myself sketch in Vol, 11, of Oopyright and Patintb, 
which will be issued soon. Perhaps there never was a gue^um on which 
euch bold assumptions and grasping of monopoly^ such attempts to invade 
public rights and interests^ were ventured as (aom alloufed currency and 
gaining eredulom acceptance^ cf {so<alled) inventors. 

Extracts from letters in The Engineer of 7th January 1881 : — 

*' What our statesmen, as a rule, do not understand, but what 
American statesmen are alive to, is, it seems to me (1) that the 
material prosperity and progress of the nation hangs on a good patent 
law and praotioe ; (2) that the more patents there are in foroe the 
better for the nation — vice versa^ the more * orphan ' patents we have, 
the worse we are oiT, for a patent oome to an untimely death it is 
ndbod^s interest to push, and henoe no one man nor the whole nation 
reaps any benefit therefrom ; (3) that the greatest facility should be 
offered to the poorest to make it worth his while to improve existing 
processes and apparatus, and to invent better ones ; (4) that public 
morality and the true interests of the nation demand that there should 
be a rigid but fair examination as to the n^nfdty of inventions sought 
to be patented i (5) that the inventor should not be taxed because he 
spends his time and money in the public inieresL** 

Observe, 1. The people of the United States being shielded 
by protection, can bear patent restraints that would be galling 
and hurtful here. 

2. There is good reason to doubt whether even their patents 
are, on the whole, beneficial Some time ago in the Western 
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States there was, and perhaps there is still, a dislike of and strong 
resistance to them. 

3. A good patent law is certainly desirable, %.e. an equitable 
one, in which the claims and liberties and welfare of manufdcturers 
and the public predominate, or have fair play. 

4. It is impossible to say, " The more monopolies and restraints 
which are in operation the better." The rewarding of inventors 
should have some relation and proportion to the merit and the 
value of their services to the nation. 

6. Nobody's interest to push. If confined to such cases, who 
would object ? 

6. " Worth while " to invent. Fair enough, but the inventors* 
agents are combined in activity to obtain a vast deal more than 
this. 

7. As to novelty, the letter- writer is right. 

8. If the public interest were really sought and promoted, 
there would be little complaint 

" I cannot prove that ' money is being made out of more than 
10 per cent, of the 200,000 patents now in force in the United 
States,* any more than * Patentee * can prove the contrary ; but if his 
implied statement that as many as 10 per cent, of the said patents — 
that is, as many as 20,000 — are now making money, can be taken 
as a fact, he has furnished a very powerful argument for the 
assimilation of our patent stamp duties to those of the United 
States, as nothing like that number of British patents are now 
making money, for there are not 16,000 in force. . . . The mere 
possession of an American patent would not benefit the English 
m^hanic without opportunity of pushing its introduction into use, but 
^rli^tt he has gone to the States and obtained a patent, he is in a 
YvisiitMn safely to make as public as possible his invention, and to 
Y>^^!<4iat« with any manufacturers and capitalists that he pleases, 
^^h<<N^ A three years' patent here is not long enough sufficiently to 
nrot^^ Mid benefit the inventor. ... As an example of the latent 
irjx^opti^n ^ the workmen of this country, which latent invention is 
^'T^rtv-^^lh V-^^ down by our present stamp duties, the result of the 
ovN^^l ^-^w<« W(^w in force in the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Denny, 
r, i>^>Wr«<tK iw^v be pointed to. This scheme has been in force for 
f(>!tr ^<»v^tK$^ and the highest award that can be granted is 
^^>»^ v^ l)^ have already received twelve claims, of which 
> - -i "h^M^ f^iiH^ted, seven have been found valid, and two 
.-, >M^-xa;v, t^Nn ; on the seven valid claims £16 have been 
>^.^v^ x^^K t^ iWN'elty of this scheme, and the very short 
,^, >^.»:^^ ; K<^ >y^^ in operation, this result must be con- 
^ S5, >v^vwvv^ \Ww» all large establishments to adopt 
^, .> v >vv»x^^>v^ tNf Wneficial labour-saving inventions 
^ ;. ;v vha:«»^^ v«?^i v«w would doubtless be consider- 
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Able. . . • Surely it will be readily admitted by all that the oountry ii 
dependent upon invention for advanoement in prosperity and weidth, 
and that a reduction of our exoeptionally high patent stamp duties 
would ffreatly stimulate inventioni and is tliorofore to be sincei^ely 
desired. 

On this I remark : — 

9. Even 1 6,000 barriers or taxes are far, far too many, unless 
a better system is established. 

10. Practically the working-man, who is not so much con- 
cerned as parties who use his name pretend, has what is hero con- 
tended for. He can renew. 

11. Messra Denny show an admirable example. But should 
not the State do this very thing ? liestore some of our abolished 
customs' duties, and we could as a nation enjoy at little cost a 
grand development of invention, 

Mr. Anderson's Bill judiciously (but with inadequate remuner- 
ation if first-class men are to be employed on the stipendiary 
system) points to tlie deplorable want (in spite of tl^e legislative 
provision made thirty years ago — so much for the Boartl of Trade's 
defective constitution !) of a Board qf Patent Cotumtwiotkra. The 
defect of Mr. Anderson's proposition is that it, so far from insuring 
that the persons to be appointed to that office will work for the 
public interests (which by no means run on the same line as 
those of patentees), rather paves the way for the evil system's 
bonds and bunlens being tightened and made heavier, inasmuch 
as influences in favour of private interests are always prosecuted 
with more energy than those of tl\e public, in absence of the obvi- 
ously lacking appliances for protecting the latter in our modern 
system of managing such matters, iniportant though they are. 
There ought to be a piH)liminary Commimon, that can take a 
'sound view of what is wanted, set to make inquiries and prepaj^ 
a Bill. Such a Commission, presided over by the Lojxi Chancellor, 
or the Earl of Derby, or Lord Sherbrooke, or Lord Cardwell, would 
be hailed with joy, and could render inestimable service. The 
subject of patents has been neglected too long, and all tlie morv, 
remarkable it is that it should be left to a private member not in 
accord with either the Commission or the Committee referred to 
above, after needf\il reform has figured aa an intended subject 
of legislation in one or more Queen's speeches. Is such neglect 
oi^ditable to our mode of conducting public business, or in itself 
right T 
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The following, printed in New York, 1877, is far too full of 
individualism and cosmopolitanism to find acceptance except 
among the unwary. It is Utopian, and ignores national interests 
and exigencies : — 

THE AMERICAN FREE-TRADE LEAGUE 

Holds that eveiy mom should have the right to exchange the pro- 
ducts of his labour, wherever he can obtain the most for it. 

That he should be free to seek Im otm welfare in his own way, so 
long as he does not infringe the rights of others. 

That so far as he is deprived of these rights, he is in slavery. 

It recognises the importance and dignity of labour, because labour 
is the source of prosperity. It holds, therefore, that to tax the neces- 
sitie$ of the laiourer, with a view to benefit the manufacturing capitdiAf 
is to strike a blow at the foundation of the country's prosperity. 

It holds that every country has its peculiar natural advantages, 
and that to produce what can be most easUy produced in it, and to ex- 
change such products for what is more easily produced elsewhere, is 
the most profitable exertion of its industry. 

That, the true means of encouraging home industry and of lessen- 
ing poverty, is to remove every obstacle to the free exchange of the 
piquets of labour. 

It holds that " The Protective System," so called, is only ignorant 
national selfishness, which defeats its own ends. 

That U is contrary to the wise and beneficent laws of Providence. 

That U diverts capital and labour from the most efficient occupa- 
tions to others proved less efficient by their need of artificial support 

That i^ is an odious form of doss legislation. 

That i/ is a fertile source of social, sectional, and international 
discord. 

That it encourages commercial dishonesty and official corruption. 

It holds that Free-Trade with all the world will conduce to owr 
highest welfare, and is pre-eminently worthy of the American people, 
who should be foremost in breaking down every social and commercial 
barrier. 

The American Free-Trade League submits to taxation and duties 
to meet the necessities of Government, but denounces as robbery and 
tyranny all taxation for the benefit of special ddsses. 

The League urges all who agree with these principles, to unite with 
it in obtaining emancipation for industry and commerce. 

[The italics in the above, as elsewhere, are mine. Some of 
them indicate points in which I coincide. Note that the depre- 
ciated "capitalist" and "class," if rightly viewed, are merely 
essential parts of a great social mechanism which the nation and 
people require and recognise, and collectively profit by* " Th 
protective system '' is, of course, by no means ov/r equitable system 
of neutralising wrongs whioh can be counteracted in no other way.J 
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their interest, 100. 
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abroad, 88. 

Wrigley, Mr. J., Huddersfidd, 83. 



ERRATA. 

Mr. Macfie observes, with much regret, the omission of M.P. after the name of 
the Hon. Evelyn Ashley in page 1. 

On page 45, line 8, for " Treaty, a paper," read " Treaty. A paper." 
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„ 9, dele " that differs from that." 
1 1, for " latter " read " States." 
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